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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The writers of this series of volumes on the variant forms 
of religious life in India are governed in their work by two 
impelling motives. 

I. They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic 
spirit of science. They desire to understand the perplex ingly 
involved developments of thought and life in Tndia and dis- 
passionately to estimate their value. They recognize the 
futility of any such attempt to understand and evaluate, unless 
it is grounded in a thorough historical study of the phenomena 
investigated. In recognizing this fact they do no more than 
share what is common ground among all modern students of 
religion of any repute. But they also believe that it is neces- 
sary to set the practical side of each system in living relation 
to the beliefs and the literature, and that, in this regard, the 
close and direct contact which they have each had with Indian 
religious life ought to prove a source of valuable light. For, 
until a clear understanding has been gained of the practical 
influence exerted by the habits of worship, by the practice of 
the ascetic, devotional, or occult discipline, by the social 
organization and by the family system, the real impact of the 
faith upon the life of the individual and the community cannot 
be estimated ; and, without the advantage of extended personal 
intercourse, a trustworthy account of the religious experience 
of a community can scarcely be achieved by even the most 
careful student. 

II. They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the 
side of Christianity in such a way that the relationship may 
stand out clear. Jesus Christ has become to them the light of 
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all their seeing, and they believe Him destined to be the light 
of the world. They arc persuaded that sooner or later the 
age-long quest of the Indian spirit for religious truth and 
power will find in Him at once its goal and a new starting- 
point, and they will be content if the preparation of this scries 
contributes in the smallest degree to hasten this consumma- 
tion. If there be readers to whom this motive is unwelcome, 
they may be reminded that no man approaches the study of 
a religion without religious convictions, cither positive or 
negative: for both leader and writer, therefore, it is better 
that these should be explicitly stated at the outset. More- 
over, even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive here 
acknowledged need not diminish a reader’s interest in following 
an honest and careful attempt to bring the religions of India 
into comparison with the religion which to-day is their only 
possible rival, and to which they largely owe their present 
noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be 
a measure of incompatibility betu een these two motives. The 
writers, however, feel otherwise. For them the second motive 
reinforces the first : for they have found that he who would 
lead others into a new faith must first of all understand the 
faith that is theirs already — undei stand it, moreover, sympa- 
thetically, with a mind quick to note not its weaknesses alone 
but that in it which has enabled it to survive and has given it 
its power over the hearts of those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to seeing 
that the volumes are in general harmony with the principles 
here described. Each writer is alone responsible for the 
opinions expressed in his volume, whether in regard to Indian 
religions or to Christianity. 
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FOREWORD 


Tuts book has been written from an overwhelming *ensc of 
personal need. On every occasion when J have tried to think 
my way through the history of any one of the chief Hindu 
sects or philosophies, or to realize the origin and growth of some 
doctrine or discipline, I have found my way barred, because 
the religious literature is so imperfectly known. Numberless 
friends have expressed in conversation and correspondence the 
same feeling of helplessness. In order to deal with any one of 
these subjects it would be necessary for the student to under- 
take first of all a long and difficult investigation into the 
sources. 

The Vcdic literature has been studied with the utmost care 
by a company of brilliant scholars ; certain sections of the 
philosophical literature have been critically examined ; the 
classical Sanskrit literature is well known; and portions of 
the literature of Buddhism and of Jainism have been carefully 
described; but on the mass of the books produced by Hindu 
sects and on great sections of Buddhist and Jain litciaturc 
very little labour has yet been expended ; while no attempt 
has ever been made to deal with the religious history as an 
undivided whole which must be seen as one long process 
of development before the meaning of the constituent sects 
or religions can be fully understood. 

Consequently, the question arose whether it would not be 
possible to write a sketch of the whole religious literature 
of India. I was under no illusions as to the magnitude and 
the difficulty of the undertaking ; and I was very painfully 
conscious of the slenderness of my own linguistic preparation 
for the task. On the other hand, I believed that, from the 
point of view of the study of religions, what was wanted was 
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not so much fresh critical study of individual books as a clear 
comprehensible survey of the literature so far as critical 
inquiry, translations, and the publication of texts have made 
it known, so that the student might be able to begin the 
study of any part of it with intelligence, and to find his way 
without serious difficulty to all the existing literature, modern 
as well as ancient, which deals with the section of the field in 
which he is interested. 

It was quite clear that to bring together all that is 
already known about Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain literature, 
whether in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, or the modern vernaculars, 
and exhibit it as one historical development, would be 
extremely illuminating. The three religions arc moments 
in a single religious movement ; and they have reacted on 
each other throughout their history. Vernacular religious 
books are as truly a vital part of the growth of the sects 
as their more formal Sanskrit manuals arc. For a full 
understanding of the history, the whole must be envisaged 
as one great movement. 

I was also conscious that during the last twenty years 
a very large number of elements in the religious and literary 
history have been illuminated by fresh discoveries. A good 
deal of work has been done on the vernacular literatures, and 
masses of sectarian works in Sanskrit have been unearthed. 
Yet most of these important advances lie buried in notes in 
learned journals, in prefaces to texts, in catalogues, in articles 
in encyclopaedias, or in obscure monographs. They have not 
yet found their way into any text-book of the literature or of 
the religions. For example, the problem of the date of the 
philosophical Sutras has quite recently been brought much 
nearer solution, and the result is a general clarifying of the 
perspective in one of the most important periods. Numerous 
books, articles, and stray observations have shed welcome rays 
of light on these systems and their history. Professor Keith’s 
Vcdic works contain masses of historical and chronological 
observations referrinp to the whole of Vedic and sub-Vedic 
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1 literature. Professor Hopkins’s book, The Great Epic of India > 
throws a flood of light on the religious changes of the time 
when the epics were gradually being formed. The serried 
phalanx of details exhibited in Gmhinot’s splendid thesaurus 
has never been worked up into a history of Jain literature. 
Numerous works describe or throw light on sections of the 
literature of Buddhism ; yet no one has reduced them to a 
single ordered narrative. If. P. Sastrfs catalogues of Nepalese 
manuscripts, Vidy abb u sh ana’s volume on mediaeval logic, 
Bhandarkar’s work on the sects, and Schrader’s volume on 
the Vaishnava Saiiihitas, each contain notable contributions 
to religious and literary history. Finally, translations from 
various Indian tongues have in recent years brought many of 
the* more interesting texts within reach of the student of 
religions. 

Another consideration which helped me to get over the 
feeling that it was extremely rash to undertake such a book was 
the fact that I have had personal religious intercourse with 
members of most of the modern sects which come under 
review, and that, in the ordinary course of my work, I am 
able to meet Indian scholars and in conversation to receive 
from them detailed information not otherwise obtainable. 

Careful students are well aware that, if the religious history 
of India is to be understood, each of the leading sects of the 
three religions must be described by itself. Yet, if each is 
dealt with in isolation, where will the general movement make 
itself felt, and how shall we perceive the rise of changes 
common to all the sects? Clearly the unity of the history 
in all its length and breadth must be regarded as broken 
and diversified, on the one hand, by numerous religious com- 
munities which, so to speak, lie parallel to each other, and, on 
the other, by successive waves of change each of which has 
swept over all the communities in existence at the time of its 
appearance, and has modified each in some degree. How, 
then, were these two forms of variation to be exhibited in a con- 
tinuous narrative ? I have attempted to divide the milleniums 
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covered by the growth of the literature into periods correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to the great waves of change in belief 
and practice, and within each period to group the books, as far 
as possible, according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect 
to which they severally belong. ’ 

The result of this method of procedure is to throw the 
broad changes marked by the periods into bold relief and 
to indicate clearly which sects were active within each period ; 
but it has this disadvantage that, in the case of every sect 
which has been prominent through several periods, the history 
is cut up into as many pieces. But this disadvantage is more 
apparent than real ; for the student who wishes to deal with 
a single community will probably find it a rewarding piece 
of work to study first the whole history throughout a number 
of periods, and then to re-read consecutively the portions which 
deal with the particular community. 

The reason why the investigation ends with the eighteenth 
century is this, that from that point Western influence began 
to act on the Indian mind, and the new forces thereby released 
are still only in process of being revealed ; so that it is not yet 
possible to write an account of them in any way comparable 
with the other chapters of the book. In my Modern Religions 
Movanrnis in India an attempt has been made to sketch the 
religious organizations which have made their appearance since 
the dawn of the new day. 

In preparing the book I have tried to make the narrative 
readable, if possible, despite the great compression which is 
necessary, if the subject is to be set forth within the compass 
of a single volume. I have, therefore, mentioned in the text 
only volumes of outstanding importance, and have relegated 
all the rest of the detail involved to the Bibliography. Thus 
the advanced student had better use the two parts of the 
book together. The narrative is meant to give an outline 
of the history and to exhibit the position and influence of the 
chief masses of the literature and of the leading thinkers and 
writers, while the Bibliography is meant to supply lists of all 
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the more important religious works, of the best critical books 
and articles written on these in modern times and of all* 
available translations. For two reasons 1 decided not to give 
particulars about editions in the original tongues : these are 
so numerous that it would take much space to catalogue them, 
and it is clear that, from the point of view of the average 
student of religions, books in the original languages are 
almost useless. 

The text of each chapter is divided up by means of 
headings, so as to exhibit the sectarian relationships, and 
is then further subdivided into short sections, consecutively 
numbered, to facilitate reference. In the main part of the 
Bibliography the books of each sect or school arc arranged as 
far as possible in historical order, and consecutively numbered, 
the dates and the numbers being printed in emphasized type, 
so that the chronology may stand out clear and the numbers 
may readily catch the eye. 

It may be well also to point out the unavoidable limitations 
of the work. First of all, the whole of the secular literature 
is dropped out of sight. Secondly, since our aim is the study 
of the religions, the emphasis falls throughout on the religious 
rather than on the literary aspects of the books. Thirdly, our 
attention is restricted to the literature as the chief source of 
knowledge of the religions, and no attempt is made to deal, 
except in the most incidental way, with other sources, epigraphy, 
archaeology, art, and what not. Again, while the nature of 
the task makes it necessary to say a great deal about the 
religions, the work is not a history of the religions but a 
sketch of the religious literature. It may also be well to 
warn readers that large elements of Indian religion scarcely 
appear in our pages at all. Those cults which have pioduced 
no literature are necessarily outside our survey. 

I owe a great deal of the most reliable information in the 
book to the assistance of friends. The subject is so vast and 
involves so much accurate knowledge that it was clear from the 
outset that I should have to rely largely on the help of others. 
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I owe the greatest debt of all to a number of Indian scholars 
who have most generously given me of their very best. I sub- 
join a list of my chief helpers with the subjects on which they 
have given me information : 

Mahamahopadhyaya Vindhyesvan Prasad of the Sanskrit 
Library, Benares: The Vedanta and the Smartas. 

Dr. Gariga Nat ha Jhfi, Allahabad: The Karma Mlmamsa. 

Dr. Lad cl u, the Sanskrit College, Benares: The Bhagavatas 
and early Marathi literature. 

The Rev. Francis Kingsbury, United Theological College, 
Bangalore: Tamil literature and the history of the Tamil 
Saivas. 

A. Govindacharya Svamin. Mysore City: the Sri-Vaishnavas. 

Kao Sahib P. G. llalkatti, Bijapur, and another dis- 
tinguished Vira Saiva: the Vira Saivas. 

Pandita M.L.Sastri, Broach and Poona: the Vallabhacharyas. 

Prof. Bhagavata Kumdra Gosvfinn 1 Sastii, M.A., Hoogly : 
the Chaitanya sect. 

Pandita Radha Charana GosvamI J Vidyavagisa, Honorary 
Magistrate, Brindaban : the Nitnbarkas. 

Dr. V. V. Ramana Sastii, Tanjore : the later Saiva literature. 

Dr. M. Krishnanuicharya, Tannku, Kistna dist. : chrono- 
logical questions. 

Mr, Justice J. L.J ain't, Indore: the Digambara Jain Secondary 
Canon. 

Mr. P. P. Subramanya Sastrl, ; Balliol College, Oxford : 
Appaya Dlkshita, and Sakta worship among Smartas. 

So many Missionaries have been of service to me that I must 
not attempt to mention them all. 

The late Dr. K. S. Macdonald of the United Free Church 
Mission, Calcutta, set about gathering material on the Hindu 
Tantras a few years before his death, and peisuaded a number 
of his friends to analyse or translate one or more Tantras each, 

1 lie is a lineal descendant of Vamsivadana, one of the companions of 
Chaitanya. Sec p. 308. " He comes of a Madhva stem. 

5 He is a lineal descendant of Appaya Dikshita’s brother, Achan 
Dlkshita. 
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in order to help him in the study. The MS. material which 
he left, most obligingly placed at my service by Mrs. Macdonald, 
has helped me considerably with the later history of the Sakta 
sect in Bengal. These MSS. may be found on p. 389. 
of the Bibliogiaphy, each described as belonging to the 
Macdonald MSS. 

I owe a special debt to my friend the late Rev. J. J. Johnson 
of the Church Missionary Society, Benares, who passed suddenly 
away shortly after my visit to him in December, 19*7* R will be 
something of a consolation for my heavy loss if I bear testimony 
here to his worth. He was thoroughly well known all over India 
among Hindu scholars and ascetics for his beautiful Sanskrit 
speech and his interest in Hindu philosophy. Every one called 
him Pandit Johnson. How often did the three of us meet — 
Mr. Johnson, his loved and trusted friend, Mahilmahopadhyfiya 
Vi ndhyes van Prasad, a scholar of rare judgement who has been 
already mentioned, and myself. We met so because of my 
inability to express myself in the classic tongue of India, and 
our procedure was always the same. I asked my questions 
in English, and Mr. Johnson expressed them in Sanskrit. 
I was then usually able to follow the Sfistri's Sanskrit replies, 
but if I failed to catch a point Mr. Johnson again interpreted. 
Now that he is gone Benares can never again be the same to me. 

To the Rev. Dr. James Shepherd, of Udaipur — charming 
host and beloved missionary — I owe the settlement of the 
date and history of Mira Bal, the Rajput princess whose 
lyrics of passionate devotion for Kiishna have won her endur- 
ing fame. 

A pair of Poona friends, the Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol and the 
Rev. A. Robertson, have given me most generous help toward 
the interpretation of the religion and the poetry of the Maratha 
saints and the elucidation of Manbhau problems. 

To all othcis, whether Indians or Missionaries, who have 
answered my questions, orally or by letter, or who have led 
me to fresh sources of information, I wish to express my 
unfeigned gratitude and thanks. 
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My teacher, Prof. A. A. Macdonell of Oxford, read the first 
and second chapters of the book in manuscript, and made many 
valuable suggestions. For the assistance of his ripe Vedic 
scholarship I am deeply grateful. Prof. A. Pcrriedale Keith 
of Edinburgh read the whole manuscript, and sent me a large 
number of critical notes which have saved me from blunders, 
from dangerous" statements, and fiom reliance on weak evidence, 
and have suggested numerous fresh points of view. For such 
help no thanks can make an adequate return. 

Put while I owe much precious information and help to 
these scholars, Indian and European, they must not be held 
responsible for any statement in the text ; for I have not 
accepted all their conclusions. The final historical judgement 
in every case is my own. It is therefore quite possible that 
my suggestions as to what the history behind the evidence 
is in any particulai case may stem to them quite unjustifiable. 
This is above all likely to happen in the case of the sects. 
Dr. Perriedalc Keith is certainly of opinion that I have 
been a good deal too optimistic in attempting to assign in- 
dividual Puranas. Tantras,and IJpanishads to the chronological 
peiiods adopted in the book. I have, however, in each case 
indicated that the ascription is tentative and at best only 
prob, blc ; and it has seemed wise even to run the risk of 
being discovered in ciror, in the hope that the tentative 
history may stimulate further investigation. 

Letters indicating errors or omissions or fresh points of 
view will be very warmly welcomed. 

To Dr. James Morison, Librarian of the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, who has faithfully carried out the long toilsome task 
of revising the proofs, 1 wish to offer my sincere gratitude. 


u tRKNoiAY Road, Oxford. 
1 Vt ember, 1 91 9. 
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TIUC EARLY VEDIC RELIGION : v toy. 

§ j . 'Flic investigations of the past century have shown 
clearly that the people who conquered India and created the 
Hindu religion and civilization belonged to that ancient race, 
now usually called Indo-European, from which sprang the 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Armenian, Persian, 
and other peoples. This kinship is visible in the speech of 
the invaders , 1 in numerous details of their culture , 2 3 and also 
in their religion.** From a comparison of the beliefs and 
practices of these many nations it is possible to form some 
idea of the religion of the parent Indo-European race. The 
basis of the religion was an animistic belief in a very large 
number of petty gods, each of which had a special function; 
but the people had already advanced to the conception of 
a few glorious heavenly gods (Sanskrit denf Latin dens, &c.), 
each a representative of one of the greater aspects of nature. 
Sky, thunder, sun, moon, fire, wind, and water were the chief 
of this new group of great gods. They were worshipped with 
sacrifice, accompanied with potent formulae and prayer, the 
offerings being either laid out on grass for the gods to eat or 
wafted to them on the fire and smoke of the altar. Ancestors 
were also worshipped as powerful beings who from the other 
world watched over their descendants. There was thus 
already some sort of belief in immortality. Magic was highly 
regarded and much used. The family was patriarchal in 

1 Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of J anguage. 

2 Max Muller, Hiographies of 1 1 'o? it s. 

3 Schrader, art. ‘Aryan Religion*, ERLS ; Ilillebramlt, l\L. I io; 
Bloomfield, AT. 99-149. 
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2 THE EARLY VEDIC RELIGION 

character; marriage was universal; and sons weie ardently 
desired. 

§ 2. We cannot tell where the home of this ancient race was, 
nor at what tunes and places the great historical peoples hived 
off from it ; but we can trace with certainty the invaders of 
India, in that stage of their life which immediately preceded 
the invasion. 1 A people, partly nomadic, partly agricultural, 
lived for a considerable time somewhere in Central Asia, 
perhaps just to the north of the Hindu Kush. Finally they 
separated into two groups, perhaps by a process of migration 
so slow as to leave them unconscious that they had -fallen 
apart, the one moving throuqji Afghanistan into India, the 
other spreading over the wick', territory which bears their 
racial name, Iran. This word is simply a variant form of 
Aryan, the name used by their brothers, the invaders of India. 
We may therefore speak of the period before the separation as 
the time of I ndo- Iranian unity. 

There is sufficient evidence available to enable us to form 
a dealer picture of this period than of the far earlier Indo- 
European period. Most of our knowledge arises from a com- 
parison of the Veda, the earliest Indian literatim 1 , with the 
earliest literature of the Iranian peoples, viz. the Avcsta, the 
sacred book of the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia. A careful 
comparative study of the two reveals the fact that the Indo- 
Iranian people had advanced beyond the early Indo-European 
faith. The religion centres in the heavenly gods and the 
animistic divinities are far less prominent. There can be little 
doubt that among the gods reverenced were Vanina, Mitra, 
Soma, Aryaman, India, the Asvins (i.e. the Dioskouroi), and 
two semi-divine figures, Vivasvant and Yuma. All occur in 
both literatures except Varuna, Indra, and the Asvins. These 
are not definitely vouched for by the A vesta? but they arc 
named in an inscription found by Winckler at lloghaz Kcui in 

1 See Keith on The hat ly History of the Indo-It aniatts^ Wiandarkar 
CJ\, 8i. 

3 Yet Indra and Nusatya (i.e. the Asvmiis) occur as demons in the 
mythology of the Avcsta. 
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Asia Minor and believed to date from 1400 B.r. j 1 and there 
arc so many points of resemblance between Ah lira Mazdah, 
the God of Zoroaster, and the Varuna of the Rigveda that one is 
almost driven to believe the two to be identical in origin. 2 3 There 
were three forms of sacrifice in use among the early people, 
the shedding of oblations of grain and milk on the sacred fire, 
the setting forth of basins of an intoxicating beverage (Sansk. 
soma , Avestan, haoma) for the gods to drink, and the sacrifice 
of animals. Soma had already been deified, and the priests 
had begun to sing hymns as an accompaniment to the ritual 
with which it was offeied. The presence in the Avesta of 
a considerable number of ritual terms and designations of 
priests, which arc exact equivalents of technical words and 
phrases found in the Vedas, 1 proves that the basis of the 
liturgy and the ritual of the Vedic and the Zoroastrian religions 
had already taken shape. One most icmarkablc conception, 
the idea of law physical and moral as a fixed divine order, was 
formed at a very early date. It is already found in Persian 
propel names at a very early date, possibly 1600 n.c., in the 
foim m ta y and it appears in the Rigvcda as rita y and in the 
. \ vest a in the 4 form as ha. 

The time when the people fell into two parts is unknown. 
Some scholars would give it an extremely early date, while 
others assign it to the middle of the second millenium B.r. 

§ 3. Hindus wrote no formal history at any period ; for the 
early centuries there are no archaeological remains that throw 
any light on the course of events ; nor is any definite informa- 
tion provided by nations outside India ; so that the religious 
and epic literature forms the only sources of information 
available. Yet, though it is impossible to write the history, it 
is possible to learn much about the religion of that early time 
from these ancient books. 

1 It mentions Mitra, V.irona, India, Nasatya (i.e. the Asvins) as gods. 
Thus the high antiquity of Vanina is assured. 

' L Moulton, AZ. 61 ; gloom field, RV. 132 ff. 

3 llillebrandt, RL. 11 ; Ilaug, Alt. I. 61. 
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THE EARLY VEDIC RELIGION 


In this chapter wc deal with the development of the religion 
from the moment when the tribes entered India down to 
the time when the doctrine of transmigration and karma 
arose, and we divide the whole period into three sections, 
in order to exhibit more clearly the growth of ideas and insti- 
tutions. 


i. Rik y I - IN. 

§ 4. The Kigvcda, the earliest literature of India, is a large 
collection of hymns connected in various ways with the sacri- 
fices, the domestic ceremonies, and the religious speculation 
of the time. These hymns were composed by the invading 
Aiyan tribes, at last severed from their brothers who were 
destined to produce Zoroaster and make Persia famous. 
When the earliest hymns were composed, they were settled in 
the territories forming the basin of the upper Indus and its 
tributaries ; but thereafter they gradually spread farther east. 

Rut the invading Aryans, tall in stature and of fair com- 
plexion, did not form the main population. Scattered about 
among them and around them and over the plains of North 
India were innumerable tribes of short, dark people with whom 
they were frequently at war, and whom they called Dasyus 
and I )asa.->. The hymns of the Kigvcda give no indication 
that the Aryan tribes thought of themselves as being strangers 
in India or as being in any way related with another people 
away to the west. They seem to regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the soil on which they live. On the other hand, they 
arc certainly very conscious of the differences between them- 
selves and the Dasas, and they regard their hostility towards 
them as not only natural but inevitable. These two races 
represent the chief elements in the ethnology of India to this 
day, and from them and the mutual influence they have 
exercised on each other have come, in the main, the civiliza- 
tion and the religion of India. In the study of the evolution 
of the leligion of India we shall constantly be tempted to give 
our undivided attention to the Aryan race and community ; 
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but to neglect the large part piayed throughout the history by 
the aborigines is to fail to grasp facts of great significance. 

§ 5. In the following sentences we combine the few fragments 
of information given in the hymns about the dark tribes. 
They are said to have a black skin, and the difference in 
colour (varna) between them and the fair Aryans is frequently 
referred to. They are called anas, which probably means 
‘noseless', i.e. snub-nosed. They were arranged in clans; 
they had considerable wealth ; and they built forts for them- 
selves, frequently on hills; but theie is no reason to think 
that in civilization they were at all comparable with the 
Aryans. The differences between them and the Aryans on 
which the hymns lay most stress are religious. The following 
epithets are applied to them : ‘ not sacrificing ‘ devoid of 
rites’, ‘addicted to strange vows’, 4 god-hating ‘without 
devotion * ; and they are probably the people referred to as 
Hhta-dcvah , ‘ those whose god is a phallus *. As many of 
these people were captured by the Aryans in war and reduced 
to slavery, the word dasa came to bear the meaning of ‘ slave 

§ 6. The picture which the hymns enable us to form of the 
Aryans shows us an early but not a primitive people ; for they 
had made considerable progress in material civilization. Yet 
they were still a simple race; for they had neither coinage 
nor writing, and had little idea of number or measure. 
Their trade existed only as barter, the cow being the unit 
of exchange. They lived in wooden houses and built small 
forts on hills, to which they retired when hard pressed 
in war. 

There was no caste among the Aryan tribes at this time. 
We certainly find a triple division of the people — warriors, 
priests, and commons ; but there was no hard-and-fast law 
prohibiting intermarriage and commanding each son to follow 
his father’s occupation. Yet the aristocratic warriors and 
priests stood out very distinctly from the common people, and 
it is only of the aristocracy that we have anything like adequate 
information. Though in race, religion, and language the Aryan 
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tribes were one, they had not reached the idea of forming 
themselves into a nation ; nor had they a sovereign or a war- 
leader. Each tribe was independent and had its chief, who 
presided ovcj his people in peace and led them in war. War 
led occasionally to a coalition of tribes. 

Their literature shows that this people had a striking genius 
for language. Alone among all the languages of Indo-European 
speech their tongue, with the cultured literary language known 
as Sanskrit which grew out of it, retains each element in easily 
recognizable form. It has thus proved of very signal service 
to the science of philology. 

§7. The R loved a, which is not only the first monument of 
the Indian genius but the earliest literature produced within 
the Indo-European family of peoples, is a collection of 3,017 
hymns (with eleven extra uncanonical pieces) distributed in 
ten books. Perhaps we shall find our way into the signifi- 
cance of the collection most readily if we attempt to sketch 
the way in which it seems to have come into existence. 

We have seen above that, already in the IndoTranian 
period, the exhilarating drink made from the soma-plant 
had been deified, that a special ritual in which this divine 
drink was offered to the gods was in use, and that the singing 
of a hymn was an integral part of the ritual. 1 his is the 
historical tap-root of the Rigvcda. The invaders of India 
carried these customs with them, and continued the com- 
position of hymns for the Soma-ritual in their new country. 
Since the hymn was sung, the priest who sang the hymn was 
called the Singer, Vdodt/l. Put poetry and the hymn would 
not be restricted to a single use. Hence a custom aiose, 
probably after the Aryans had entered India, that the leading 
priest, the Sacrificer, lloiii , who was responsible for offerings 
made in the fire and for animal-sacrifice, should recite, in 
honour of the god he was worshipping, a poem or hymn of 
praise, Rich . Then, as the ritual increased in detail, an 
assistant was appointed to undertake the manual acts of 
saci ificing ( adhvara ). lie was therefore called Adhvaryu , 
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and the recitation of praises became the Hotri s chief duty. 1 
Although the ritual was now divided into three strands, thcie 
were no distinct orders of priests corresponding to these 
divisions. Each officiant was merely called Hotr?\ Udgatri , 
or Adhvaryit, for the time being, according to the duty he 
undertook at the sacrifice. 2 

§ 8. Men believed that the sacrifices were mighty to influence 
the gods and biing down gifts from them. Therefore every 
chieftain and noble among the Aryans was eager to secure 
the help of a skilled priest, and was glad to pay him hand- 
somely for services which brought victory and wealth from 
the gods. Hence we find existing among the people a 
number of priestly families of high standing and influence. 
The priest taught his sons the precious secret lore which 
enabled him by conducting sacrifices in the right way to win 
the favour of the gods for his patrons. It was in these priestly 
families that the composition of hymns to the gods was 
practised. Each priest did his utmost to produce as beautiful 
a hymn as possible, in order to please and move the divinity 
foi whom the sacrifice was held. Then the priest taught his 
sons the best hymns lie had composed ; so that in each 
family there arose a body of hymns which were greatly 
treasured, and were orally transmitted from father to son, 
along with the directions for the work of the altar. 

Naturally, the priestly families competed for the patronage 
of the greatest chieftains and the wealthiest nobles, and in the 
struggle found the quality of their hymns a matter of vital 
Importance. We must therefore picture to ourselves a time 
of eager poetic emulation, during which metres, stanzas, and 
refrains were gradually perfected and polished. A very 
dignified and expressive literary dialect was thus gradually 
evolved. This dialect is closely related, it is true, to the 
common vernacular, yet it employs stately words and phrases 

1 Haug, A/ 1 . I. 17. 

2 Muir, osr. V. 350, with a reference to a passage in Yaska; Hille** 
branch, AY.. 13. 
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which would rise to the lips only in moments of exaltation, 
and here and there uses well-known and effective archaisms. 
Thus there arose the first literary dialect of India. As time 
went on, the influence of the priests tended to increase. The 
ritual became steadily more complex, and the need of skilled 
sacerdotal help more pressing. Naturally, hymns were 
written for the various festivals, anniversaries, and sacrifices. 
The literature thus tended to become more artificial. The 
hymn prepared for a special sacrifice, and written so as to 
fit into .its chief incidents or features, would be more appro- 
priate, but probably less inspired than a hymn arising from 
a spontaneous outburst of religious feeling. 

How the father taught his sons the family heritage of 
technical lore and hymns wc do not know. Each experienced 
priest probably conducted a sort of rudimentary school for 
the benefit of his sons and nephews, in which he taught them 
orally all the hymns and priestly lore traditional in the 
family. 1 

§9. The Rigvcda - preserves seven groups of hymns which 
belonged to as many families. Each of these bears the name 
of a patriarch, :t and to him in each case most of the hymns in 
the family collection are ascribed. As authors of hymns these 
patriarchs are called Rishis , seers. The names of the eponym 
Rishis of the seven families arc : Gritsamada, Visvamitra, 
Viimadcva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasishtha, Kanva. There were 
other families which possessed hymns, but, clearly, these 
seven were the most famous of all. It seems certain that 
these family collections grew up gradually and that many 
singers contributed to each collection ; for each family was 
as it were a distinct school of poetry. 

But a moment came when, by some means or other, the 
hymn-collections belonging to the six families named first 

1 Sec RV. Vi I. 103. 

2 For the growth of the Rik see Maulonell, 40 ft'. 

That is, is spoken of as the Atri book, the Vasishtha book, &c., because 
the name in each case occurs in many of the hymns of the book as the 
name of the seer or of the family of which he is the spokesman. 
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above were all taught together in a single school. Each 
collection was still kept distinct ; but the collections were 
taught in order, the one after the other, to the same pupils, 
instead of being each retained and handed down in a single 
family. There was thus formed the body of poetry now con- 
tained in Books II— VII of the Rigvaia. How this unification 
was effected wc do not know. The emergence of a very 
powerful chieftain, determined at all costs to have the whole 
of the best poetry at the command of his own chief priest, 
would account for it ; and as the Brahman ic culture first took 
definite shape in the holy land of Kurukshetra, the land of 
the Kurus, the modern Sirhind, one is tempted to think that 
it was some vigorous Kuril prince who commanded that the 
hymns of the six families should all be taught together ; but 
there is no distinct evidence. 

When brought together in the school, the six collections 
seem to have been taught in ascending order, each succeeding 
collection containing more hymns than its predecessor : but 
later interpolations, by increasing the number of the hymns 
irregularly, have somewhat disturbed the arrangement. The 
hymns in each of the six collections are in the main arranged 
according to a common method. They arc distributed in 
groups according to the gods they are addressed to, and 
within each of these groups they are arranged in descending 
order according to the number of stanzas each contains. 

§ 10. Later, a large number of hymns disposed in nine 
groups was introduced into the school. Each group was 
believed to be the work of one poet 1 or family, all the nine 
being quite distinct from the six already mentioned. These 
hymns were given the first place in the whole body of 
literature belonging to the school, being taught before the 
six original collections. They now form the latter half of 
Book I of the K igveda, beginning with the fifty-first hymn. 
The whole collection now amounted to lb + 1 1 — VII. 

1 The names are Savya, Nod has, Parasara, Gotama, Kutsa, Kakshivan, 
Paruchchhepa, DTrghatamas, Agastya. 
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Still later two further additions were made to the hymn 
material of the school. As these two collections each contain 
a large number of hymns from the last of the seven famous 
families mentioned above, 1 the family of Kanva, and have 
also a number of common features, it is likely that they had 
a common origin, and were introduced to the great school at 
the same time. One group was prefixed to the old material, 
the other affixed. So that the body of sacred poetry now 
stood thus: la + lb + II VII + VIII. 

Then the ninth book came into existence. It consists 
exclusively of Soma hymns dedicated to Soma Pavamana, 
‘ clearly-flowing Soma\ Hymns which belonged to each of 
the seven great families represented in Rooks 1 1— VI 1 1 arc 
gathered together here. This collection is thus a sort of 
preliminary Sdmavcda. Though collected later than the 
hymns of Rooks I -VIII, the hymns of Rook IX are peihaps 
as eaily as any in the whole collection. 

It is probable that by this time the whole body of hymns 
of praise (rich as), regarded by the priests as precious know- 
ledge (vc(hr)j was called Kigrcda. 

We now attempt to understand in outline the religion 
reflected in Rooks l-IX of the J\ih. 

§ j 1. The following arc the names of most of the noticeable 
gods of the Aryans, disposed as the people were accustomed 
to arrange them, in three categories, according as their function 
was exercised upon caith, in the region of the air, or in the 
heaven of light : 

l Anver gods : Agni, Soma. 

Middle gods : Indi a, Maruts, Rudra, Parjanya, Vayu, the 
Ribhus. 

I pper gods\ Vishnu, Surya, Savitri, Pushan, the Asvins, 
Ushas, Aditi and her three sons, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman. 
Rut these three lists are not exhaustive. Several other divinities 
are named ; waters, rivers, and mountains are recognized as 
divine; and tools and implements, especially the sacrificial 
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implements, receive adoration and arc expected to hear and 
answer prayer. 

India is the most prominent god in the Rigvi'da ; for more 
than onc-fouith of the hymns arc dedicated to him. lie is 
primarily the regent of the sky. Young and strong, brilliant 
as the sun, ruddy and golden, he comes riding in his far- 
shining car to the sacrifice, eats the flesh of bulls and buffaloes, 
drinks vast quantities of soma, and listens to the hymns 
recited and chanted in his honour. These stimulate his vital 
energies and rouse him to his utmost courage. lie then assails 
with thunderbolt and lightning-flash the malevolent demons 
who keep the rain locked up and swiftly defeats them. The 
cloud-castles are stormed, and the waters, set free, rush down 
in fierce torrents on the earth. Naturally this heavenly 
wanior became the national god of the Aiyan invaders, lie 
is praised as the monarch of heaven and earth, the controller 
of the destinies of men, and the friend and helper of those 
who offer him sacrifice. 

Agni and Soma, who come next after India in prominence 
in the Rigva/a, arc also nature-divinities, the one Eire, the 
other the intoxicating drink made from the soma- plant ; but 
they both owe their great position to theii connexion with 
the ritual. The two chief forms of sacrificing were the 
offering of milk, butter, grain, and flesh in the altar-tire, and 
the setting out of great bowls of soma on the sacred grass for 
the gods to drink. Since through the fire the offerings are 
presented to the gods, Agni is the great priest of the gods. 
Soma lives in the divine plant of that name which is the drink, 
of the gods in heaven, and which, transplanted to earth, 
exhilarates man and delights all the gods at the sacrifices. 
Both gods are spoken of as doing the work of creator and 
upholder of the universe. The hymns of the ninth book weie 
sung at the sacrifices in honour of Soma. 

Varuna is the noblest figure in the Rigiu'da. He is con- 
nected with the day-sky, the night-sky, and the waters. But 
he has lofty cosinical functions as well. 1 Ie upholds heaven 
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and earth, and he is the supporter of all beings. He wields 
all the powers of vita , i.e. divine law, both physical and 
moral ; therefore his ordinances are fixed and can never be 
shaken. All natural things are subject to them, and he 
watches to see whether men obey his lofty laws. He rewards 
the righteous, punishes the wrongdoer (frequently with 
dropsy), and releases the sinner from his sin when he comes 
with prayer and oblation. I le is the wise guardian of 
immortality. 

But the most significant trait in his character is this, that he 
is always righteous. Wc have already seen that Varuna is the 
Vedic counterpart of Ahura Mazdah of the religion of Zoro- 
aster. He must have been a god of distinctly ethical character 
in the period before the Indo- Iranian people fell apart, and in 
his prominence in the Rigvcda and in the lofty attributes 
which he wears we must see evidence of an Indian development 
parallel to Zoroaster's selection of Mazdah to be the one god 
of his high ethical monotheism. It begins to look as if the 
two movements may have been roughly contemporaneous ; for 
scholars are more and more inclined to assign to Zoroaster 
a date about loco n.c, rather than the traditional date of 
600 n.c . 1 But Varuna failed to reach supremacy ; the warrior 
Indra became the leading divinity of the Rigvcda ; and India 
failed to develop an ethical theism. 

The religion of the Rigvcda is probably the most interest- 
ing polytheism 1 effected in any literature. It certainly has 
not the grace and charm of the pantheon of the Homeric 
poems ; but it stands nearer the origin of the gods, and 
enables us to sec them at the most significant stage of their 
evolution. All the great, and nearly all the minor gods, are 
deified natural phenomena, and the interest of the presentation 
springs from the fact that they are still identified with those 
glorious things and yet are distinguished from them. They 
are still thought of as being actually dawn, sun, moon, sky, 
rain, wind, thunder, fire : men actually offer sacrifice to the 
1 Moulton, TM. 6, 13; Olclenber^, LU. 4. 
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reddening dawn, to the sun as he mounts the heavens, and to 
the ciackling fire on the hearth ; yet each god is conceived as 
a glorious living being who has his home in heaven, and who 
comes sailing in his far-shining car to the sacrifice and sits 
down on the sacred grass to hear his own praises recited and 
sung and to receive the offerings. Further, each divinity is 
held to have influence on things far beyond that phase of the 
physical world which is his source. He is believed to be able 
to give his worshippers blessings of many kinds, victory, 
prosperity, cattle, wealth, children. The greatest gods arc 
connected with the creation and upholding of the world, and 
Varuna holds in his hands all divine law, both physical and 
moral. This ambiguous position then — each glittering god 
.-.till struggling to release his gorgeous wings from the clinging 
chrysalis of his natural source — gives them their peculiar 
charm and interest, and shows us mythology in the making ; 
but it also prevents the development of distinct personality in 
the gods and makes them natural rather than moral beings. 

Though there is much superstition in the Rigvafa, and even 
the great gods, with the exception of Varuna, are not beings 
of holy character, yet the black arts arc held in check, and 
human sacrifices, cruel rites, eroticism, and other horrors arc 
noticeably absent. The religion is, on the whole, a healthy, 
happy system. Neither asceticism nor austerity, neither 
pessimism nor philosophy, disturbs the sunshine of that early 
day. 

§ is. The worship reflected in the hymns circles round the 
great sacrifices, which arc to be carefully distinguished from 
the simple oblations which each householder offered in the 
household fire daily. The great sacrifices were not public 
acts of worship attended by all the people, like the sacrifices 
of Israel, of Greece, or of Rome. 

A chieftain, a noble, or any other wealthy man simply 
employed the necessary priests and had the rites carried out 
for himself. A sacrifice held by a chieftain would have a sort 
of public significance, if it was intended to secure prosperity 
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for his rule or victory in war; yet, even in that case, it was 
a personal act, and benefited, in the first instance, the sacrifice!* 
and his family alone. 

The sacrifices were held in the open air or in a shed erected 
for the purpose near the house of the sacrificcr. No temples 
or sacred places existed in those days. The word vedi, i. e. 
altar, seems to denote in the Rigvcda the area on which the 
rite was carried out. It was strewn with sacred grass, that 
the gods might come and sit down on it. Upon the vedi the 
oblations were laid out ; and there also were the sacred fires 
prepaied. The chief oblations were milk, melted butter, grain, 
and cakes. The Adhvaryu shed them on the fire and muttered 
his formulae the while. At certain points in the ceremonies 
the Ilotri recited hymns. 

In the Soma-sacrifice the priests brought the twigs of the 
soma plant, oxpicssed the juice with the press-stones, purified 
it, mixed it with milk, and then poured it into basins and set 
it out on the altar for the gods to drink. The soma-hymns 
were sung by the Udgatri while the Adhvaryu was busy with 
these ritual acts. The sacrificcr, being by the rites admitted 
to the company of the gods, then drank of the divine beverage, 
and was thereby made a new man. 1 The priest also drank of 
the SOU!.., 

Animal sacrifice — the goat, the ox, the cow. the ram, or the 
horse — accompanied both the fire-oblations and the soma-rites. 
The animals were killed and cut up according to rule, and 
pieces were laid out on the altar, while certain parts were 
burned in the fire. The horse-sacrifice had already a highly 
developed ritual, several hymns specially composed for it being 
found in the Rii\ l The flesh was divided between the sacrificcr 
and the priests. 

Without the help of skilled priests, these great sacrifices 
were quite impossible, lienee an advanced sacerdotal train- 
ing already existed, and is alluded to in the hymns, i By the 
time the nine books of the Rik were gathered, the priests 
1 Hang, -///>’. 1. 6o. 2 I. 162, 163; IV. 38, 39, 40. 
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formed a distinct profession, though they had not yet developed 
into a caste. 

§ r 3. The boons which the worshippers ask for are in most 
cases material blessings, prosperity, wealth, cattle, rich crops, 
chaiiots, wives, children, health, long life, protection from 
danger, victory in war, and rich spoil. Yet not infrequently 
immortality is prayed for. There are also numerous prayers 
for release from sin and its consequences. Usually sacrifice, 
a hymn, or faithful worship, is made the ground forthc gift 
of pardon and health, but once or twice something approach- 
ing real penitence appears. Yet the overwhelming impression 
made by the Rigvcda is that the spiiit of religion is worldly 
and indeed tends to be mercenary. 

§ 14. Theie are many passages in which the highest cosmical 
and divine functions are attributed to India, or Agni, or Soma, 
or some other god. How was it possible to attribute these 
lofty powers now to one god, now to anothei ? To describe 
this pose of mind Max M filler coined the word llcnotheism, 
the elevation to supremacy of one god at a time. While the 
poet invokes the god, he is to him the only possible Supreme, 
and he does not stint his praises by any thought of another ; 
yet the following day he may ascribe the same lofty powers to 
a second divinity. (To this may be added the thought that, 
monotheism being the only fully rational faith, the human 
mind, in proportion to its purity, reverence, and openness, is 
unconsciously drawn towards itj| But we must also recognize 
that the gods of the Rigvcda do not stand out in clear indivi- 
duality and distinctness the one from the other. They are 
personifications of nature, lack character, and tend to melt 
into one another. 

ii. Rik\ X ; Sam an ; Early Yajns. 

§ 15. There followed a considerable interval of time during 
which these nine books were used as the hymn-book of the 
tribes. The life of the people was expanding, and they were 
extending their hold on the country. They had now reached 
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the upper waters of the Jumna ; and the fertile band of 
country between the Jumna and the Ganges was being 
occupied farther and farther south. Many of the better 
aboriginal tribes had been brought into friendly relations with 
the Aryans, and weic settling down beside them to serve as 
labourers or as household servants. These accepted aborigines 
were called Sudras. The position of the priests was steadily 
becoming more prominent and assured. In consequence, 
social distinctions were becoming deeper and more marked. 
The priests were more and more unwilling to intermarry with 
the other classes; and the Aryan community as a whole 
wished to avoid mixture with aboriginals, both those accepted 
as Sudras and those excluded as Outcastcs. 

The power of the priests over the gods was more and more 
recognized, their services more highly appreciated. Hence 
they were now frequently asked to assist in marriage and 
funeral ceremonies, which in earlier days were conducted 
entirely by the house father himself, and to perform certain 
magic rites for individuals, both men and women. Religious 
unrest was producing philosophical speculation and also 
a tendency to the practice of austerities. Naturally this 
varied and growing activity led to the composition of new 
hymns. Many of them were meant for the old sacrifices, 
others for use at weddings, funerals, and the feast in com- 
memoration of the fathers ; some dealt with those religious 
and philosophical questions which were beginning to trouble' 
the advancing community ; and others were composed for use 
as incantations in sorcery and magic. 

§ 16. Finally, some scholar gathered together a very varied 
collection of 191 pieces, and it was introduced into the 
schools and taught as the last section of the oral curriculum of 
hymns. There were now ten groups of hymns, the ten books 
of the Rigvithi. As the first book also contains 191 hymns, 
the whole became a noble scries of ten collections, the first 
and the last balancing each other in the number of their 
hymns. There can be no doubt that the hymns of the tenth 
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book belong to several different periods. Some of them are 
quite old ; most are clearly subsequent to the hymns of the 
first nine books ; and a few are very late indeed. The 
ninetieth hymn, usually called the Ilymn of Creation, contains' 
a number of developed philosophical concepts, refers to the 
Caste system , and mentions the names of at least three of the 
Vedas. Thus we must recognize that, when the collection 
was completed, the Samaveda and the Yajurvcda were already 
in existence, at least in some primitive form, and that the 
Caste system was at least taking shape. 

§ i 7. The interpretation of the Kigveda is not yet scientifi- 
cally certain in all respects. No ancient commentary on the 
whole work has come down to us, though there are manuals 
dealing with certain groups of phenomena, which date from 
% )00 l) c. or earlier. The earliest commentary preserved on the 
text as a whole was written in the fourteenth century, by the 
great scholar Sayana. Thus there need be no surprise if 
there arc many passages in the hymns which are still incom- 
prehensible. 

The age of the Rigveda is still very uncertain. Max 
M filler in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature y published in 1859, 
suggested 1 2co to 1000 Ji.r. as the lowest limits that could be 
postulated for the composition of the Vedic hymns, and 1000 
to 800 t;.<\ for the formation of the collections. Others arc 
inclined to believe that longer time is required for the develop- 
ment ; while a few arc convinced that the hymns imply the 
lapse of thousands of years. Scholars seem to incline towards 
M filler’s dates rather than to these extreme figures. 1 

§ 18. With the increasing elaboration of the sacrifices, and 
the consequent emergence of many new duties for the priests, 
division of labour became unavoidable, ft proved more and 
more necessary that a man should restrict himself to the 
functions of a ffotri , an Udgatri , or an Adhvaryu , instead of 

1 Muller, A .s /,. 572; Macdoncll, 11-12; Winterniu, I. 246 ft'.; 

Thibaut, Hindustan Review, Jan. 1904; Jacobi, JR AS. 1909, 721; 
Oldcnbery, JR AS. 1909, 1095 ; Keith, TS. 1 . clxvi ; JR AS. 1909, 1100. 
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attempting to become proficient in all three. lienee the need 
for a distinct education for e ach type of priest made itself felt. 
Perhaps in the formation of the ninth book of the A 7 /\ which 
consists exclusively of Soma-hymns, we may trace the 
beginnings of the movement. But a time came when some- 
thing more was required. 

In the case of the man who sang the strophes at the Soma- 
sacrifice, the Udgatri, two forms of training were required, 
lie had to learn to sing, readily and accurately, all the tunes 
that were used in the many distinct Soma-sacrifices, and he had 
also to know which strophes were required for each sacrifice 
and in what order they were sung. Therefore, that the young 
priest might master all the tunes thoroughly and have any one 
at command at any moment, each was connected with a single 
stanza of the right metre, and the teacher made his pupils 
sing it over and over again, until tune and stanza were firmly 
imprinted, in indissoluble association, in the memory. In the 
Kauthuma school at least, the Udgatri student was taught 585 
tunes, married to as many single verses. The whole collection 
of stanzas was called the Archika , i. e. the book of praises. 
For mnemonic reasons, the stanzas are arranged in several 
large groups according to the deities to whom they arc 
dedicated, and the groups arc subdivided into sets of ten. 
Then the strophes used in the ritual of the Soma-sacrifice were 
arranged in the order in which they were sung, and were 
taught to Udgatri students in this form instead of the Rigveda. 
The practical value of this step will be at once apparent. The 
young priest, in committing the strophes to memory, learnt 
also at which sacrifices and at what point in each sacrifice 
they were used. There are 400 strophes in the collection, the 
great majority consisting of three stanzas each, the whole 
comprising 1,325 stanzas. This collection was called the 
Uttararchika , or second praise-book. All the stanzas contained 
in the two Archikas, with the exception of seventy-five, are 
taken from the Rigveda ; so that, from the point of view of the 
hymns, these books arc of little interest in comparison with 
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the Rik. These two, the musical collection and the sacrificial 
liturgy, were taught in special schools; and, since the knowledge, 
veda, which they taught was the songs or chants, samaui , 
required for the sacrifice, it was called the Samavcda , and the 
schools weie called schools of the Samavcda . In those early 
days the music, as well as the stanzas, was taught orally; hut, 
at a considerably later date, when writing began to be used 
in the schools for various purposes, time-books, called gdnas } 
were prepared. In these the tunes were indicated by a system 
of musical notes, and the words of the hymns were set down 
precisely as they were sung, with many vowels prolonged, 
many syllables repeated, and other extra-textual syllables 
interpolated at various places. These interpolated syllables, 
called stob/ias , praises- e. g. //////, hi a, hai } hau , hoyi, htiva , hoi, 
&c. — aic the exact counterpart of the jnbila interpolated in 
IMain-song in the ninth and tenth centuries. 1 There were two 
gftnas connected with the /lrchika , one Grdmagcyagdna , for 
use in the village, the other Aranyagdna , for use in the case 
of those texts which, for one reason or another, were held so 
sacred as to be sung only in the seclusion of the forest. 

§ 19. From the earliest days it had been customary for the 
.sacrifice!*, the Ilotii, to accompany each ritual-act of the 
sacrifice with some short phrase, cither to indicate its signi- 
ficance, its purpose, or the god for whom it was meant, or to 
invoke some blessing with it, or to pi event the act from having 
a dangerous result. The priest muttered these phrases, taking 
care that he should not be overheard. They were of the 
nature of incantations and dedications rather than prayer and 
praise. When the recitation of hymns of praise became the 
chief duty of the Hotri priest, and the working-priest, the 
Adhvaryu, was appointed to do the manual acts, the latter 
naturally took over also the duty of muttering these ritual 
formulae : t he na me is yajus x plural yajui'nshi. Rather later 
still, it became customary for the Adhvaryu to utter, at 
certain points in the ritual, in addition to the old formulae, 
1 Kox Strang ways, Music of Hindustan , 255. 

C % 
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praises and prayers consisting of stanzas taken from hymns of 
the JRigvcda or from other sources. 

Probably about the time when the schools of the Sdmaveda 
came into existence, or rather later, the training of the Adh- 
varyu took a fixed traditional form in special schools conducted 
for the purpose. The essential part of the tradition was the 
body of ritual formulae in prose and the prayers in verse 
which accompanied the ritual acts; but detailed instruction, 
in one form or another, must have been also given about the 
ritual acts themselves. The mass of material having for its 
nucleus the formulae, yajfuhshi, which accompanied the ritual, 
gave the Adhvaryu the knowledge, veda, necessary for his 
work, and was therefore called Yajnrvcda . 

§ 20. The formation of these special schools for Udgatris and 
Adhvaryus necessarily led to the old schools of the Rigvcda 
becoming special training-schools for the Ilotri priests. We 
must also conclude that, from the time of the rise of these 
new schools, there were three distinct orders of priests ; but 
there was no rule precluding a priest from exercising the 
functions of two, or even of all the three orders, provided he 
had acquired the necessary training. The mass of men. 
however, would be content with the curriculum of a single 
school. Py this time the priests had become a closed caste 
and called themselves Hrahmans. Each Prahman priest 
received his education in one of the three types of schools 
at d was known thereafter as a member of the school. 

vj 21. In our first survey we dealt with the first nine books 
ol the Rik ; so that the fresh literature which wc now examine 
is the tenth book of the Rik , the Samatt and the original 
Yajnrvcda. For practical purposes we may take Rooks I - 
XVJ 1 I of the IV kite Yajns as representing, with fair accuracy, 
the extent of the original work. Since nearly the whole text 
of the Samavcda is taken unchanged from the Rik f it is not 
of so much importance as the other two sources. The most 
prominent features of the new situation are these : the com- 
munity is now sharply divided into four groups by caste 
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distinctions — Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras ; and 
there are three orders of priests, each possessing a Veda 
taught in schools belonging to the order. The religion 
reflected in the liteiatuic is wider and more vaiied than it 
appeared in the glimpse we had in the Rfk, I IX. The 
prose formulae muttered by the Adhvnryu in accompaniment 
to the ritual acts are clearly a very old constituent of the 
cult, older indeed than the hymns; but the actual formulae 
contained in the V ajnrvcda are probably of very varied age : 
some may be very old, others quite new ; so that we in list be 
cautious about attributing the whole to very early times. But, 
although the individual plnascs are of indeteiminate age, the 
fundamental thought involved in them, especially the magic 
character of the whole system, is cleaily old. With this agrees 
the magic power attributed to the tunes sung by the Udgatri 
priests, and to the metres of the hymns. Hence the presence 
in the tenth book of the Rigveda of a considerable number 
of incantations for use in piivate magic rites probably does 
not indicate any new access of faith in these operations, but 
meiely an increased willingness on the part of priests trained 
in the schools to officiate in these ceremonies. The priests 
are more prominent than ever ; for they are now ail organized 
body, the chief of the four castes, and are believed to wield 
almost limitless supernatural power. The pantheon has not 
changed materially in the interval ; but priestly authority and 
magical conceptions seem to be gi actually weakening the 
position of the gods, and there is evidence of the existence of 
considerable religious unrest and scepticism and of various 
efforts made to cope with it. 

The gods and their attiibutcs appear in our source in all 
essentials the same as they do in the first nine books of the 
Rigveda ; yet certain changes arc visible. A few new gods 
make their appearance; some divinities, notably IJshas , Vantna , 
and Parjanya , receive less attention than formerly, while 
others have risen to new prominence. Of these the most 
noteworthy are Vishnu and Rudra ) who have already begun 
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that mystciious upward movement, which gradually raised 
them above all their Vedic compeers, and made them the 
two supreme divinities of modern Hinduism. So far as our 
evidence goes, it would seem as if Vishnu owed his fust 
elevation to his being identified with the sacrifice by the 
Adhvaryu priests. In that sense his name occurs in hundreds 
of passages in the Yajurvcda . One of the more prominent 
elements of the same work is the Satanidrlya. a famous hymn 
of praise to Rudra, which is decisive evidence of his growing 
importance. 

§ 22. The existence of the three Vedas enables us to get 
a more vivid idea of the sacrifices which formed almost the 
whole cult of the gods. The great sacrifices were either 
obligatory or voluntary. Of the obligatory rites the most 
noteworthy were the New Moon and the Full Moon sacrifices 
and the sacrifice to Ancestors observed every month, and 
a few similar observances which occurred less often. Of the 
voluntary ceremonies the most elaborate and expensive were 
the Soma-sacrifices. The Asvamcdha or Ilorse-sacrifice was 
meant to secure all blessings for a prince, including even 
imperial sway. Another type of ceremony, which any wealthy 
man might undertake, was the Agnichayana, or the building of 
a fne altar of great elaboration of design. 

§ 23. Theie arc a numbci of hymns in the tenth book of the 
Rih\ which seem to have been taught in the schools with 
a \iew to being used in the contests of wit which closed the 
sacrifices. There are two collections of riddles, and about 
a dozen dialogues ; but the largest and most interesting group 
are speculative pieces springing from the new religious 
situation. One is a hymn in praise of faith, one describes 
the ascetic, and another deals with tapas or self-mortification, 
while the remainder, eleven in number, form the fountain- 
head of Indian philosophy. In our first survey we learned 
that priests trained in the schools had begun to practise 
private magic and to use certain hymns contained in the 
Rigvcda as spells. Ry the time the tenth book was compiled 
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things had gone farther : a large number of incantations are 
included in it. 

There is no hint of the doctrine of transmigration in our 
sources. Men live and die once. They pray that they may 
live a hundred autumns. When good men die, Yama guides 
them to his heavenly home and there they live in immortality 
and joy. They are then called the Fathers. 

iii. Brahmanas , Atharvan , Aranyakas . 

§ 24. We have already seen that a number of spells for use 
in magic are contained in the Rik. The character of these 
poems proves that the old-world incantations which the Aryans, 
in common with other Indo-European peoples, had been accus- 
tomed to use had, in the main at least, given way before 
a new type of spell, written in polished language and metre, 
on the model of the hymns to the gods. Doubtless, hundreds 
of these were being used by sorcerers, exorcists, and magicians, 
although only a few found their way into the hymn-book of 
the priests ; and the process of composition continued after 
the canon of the Rigvcda was closed. The incantation- 
priest had no lack of wealthy clients ready to pay well for his 
inagic arts and poetical charms instinct with supernatural 
power. Ilcncc numerous hymns from the Rigvcda were 
turned to these purposes ; philosophic poems were perverted 
to more mysterious uses, their sounding phrases and incom- 
prehensible concepts rendering them most formidable to the 
ear; and many new incantations were composed to fit into 
the detailed ritual of magic, both black and white. The man 
of muttered charms was usually summoned also to do the 
priestly duties in the domestic ceremonies, which were observed 
at the time of birth, marriage, death, and such like. 

§ 25. Then, during the period of the Brahman as, a school 
was formed for the training of this class of priests, and quite 
naturally a great collection of these incantations was made 
the text-book of the school. This text-book is the Atharva - 
veda. It has come down to us in two recensions, named 
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Saunafdya and Paippalada . The former is the text in 
ordinary use, and it alone has been edited, translated, and 
examined in detail. A single birch -bark manuscript of the 
Paippalada was found in Kashmir in 1874, and a facsimile 
reproduction has been published. There is a good deal of 
difference between the two recensions in the way in which 
the hymns are arranged ; and about one-eighth or one- ninth 
of the contents of the Paippalada MS. is fresh material, found 
neither in the Saunaldya recension nor in any other Vcdic 
collection. Since so little investigation has been carried out 
on the new text, we shall confine our attention to the Sauna- 
kiya or Vulgate. 

It is probable that the Atharvavcda was built up to its 
present proportions in various stages, but we do not know 
the history. Each of the two recensions consists of twenty 
books, but the order by no means corresponds. In the 
Vulgate it is clear that Books XIX and XX are late additions. 
Books I i o XVIII fall into three divisions. The first covers 
Books I to VII, and consists in the main of short hymns, 
arranged in accordance with the number of stanzas they 
contain, and without reference to their subject-matter. The 
second contains Books VIII to XII and consists of long 
hymns on miscellaneous subjects. In the third division, 
Books XIII to XVII 1 , each book consists of hymns which 
aic marked by essential unity of subject. Various attempts 
have been made to decide how these three groups were 
brought together, but no unanimity has yet been reached. 

Scholars point out that a number of the shorter spells of 
the Atharvavcda agree in purpose and method, and to some 
extent also in form, with chaims found in the folk-lore of 
other nations of the Indo-European race ; so that the roots 
of the practices of this Veda go very far back indeed[, v About 
1 ,2co of the 6 } ooo stanzas contained in the work are taken 
from the Rigveda . But the bulk of the fresh material is of 
later origin. 1 Part of it is in prose, the rest in verse. The 
1 So Oldenbeig, K V. 15 : Kciih agrees. 
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compilation of the eighteen books took place long after the 
completion of the Rigveda, during the period of the 
Brahmanas. 

For a long time the Atharvan collection held a very 
humble position as compared with the three sacrificial Vedas. 
It was not accepted as a Veda at all. The trayividya , triple 
knowledge, was all that men recognized. To this day in 
certain parts of South India it is almost unknown. 

§ 26. The priestly schools soon became gieat and learned 
associations each with a splendid reputation. 1 he student 
had first of all to learn the Veda of his school with perfect 
accuracy from the lips of his teachei. He had then, in the 
second place, to lcccive a great deal of instruction as to his 
duties at the altar, and numerous explanations of the meaning 
of the hymns, the ritual acts, and such like. The instiuctions 
were called vidhi , the explanations ariho&dda. For some 
time these lectui es were given by the teacher in an unfettered 
way in his own language ; but gradually in each school the 
material took more definite form, and finally was handed 
clown in stereotyped language from teacher to pupil, genera- 
tion after generation. Naturally, it was in prose. It very 
piece of instruction of this type was called a Brahmana , either 
as being the utterance of a Brahman, or as nn exposition of 
religious truth (brahman). In contrast with these Brahmanas, 
the hymns and prose formulae which were recited, sung, or 
muttered during the sacrifices were called mantras . 1 he 

word mantra means originally religious thought, prayer, 
sacred utterance, but from an early date it also implied that 
the text was a v capon of supernatural power. 

Since these Brahmana lectures were expositions of the 
sacrifice, the hymns, and the prayers, the teachers of the 
Yajurvcda took the very natural course of inserting them at 
various points among the material on which they were meant 
to throw light. In the schools of the Rik and the Sdman. 
however, this course was not followed. Ihc teachers weic 
probably so impicssed with the divine character of the hymn- 
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collections that they felt they could not disturb the sacred 
arrangement of the text. In any case in both these schools 
the expository lectures were gathered into a separate collection, 
which was called Brahmana . 

Then the teachers of the Vajasancya school of the Yajurvcda 
were led by this example to a similar course. They separated 
out all the Brahmana sections from the sacrificial formulae and 
the verses of their Veda, and formed a Veda and a Brahmana 
out of them. In this way the schools of the Y ajurveda fell 
into two groups, and the old mixed collection of mantras and 
Brahmanas was called the Black Yajus i while the new unmixed 
collection of hymns with its separate Brahmana was called 
the White Yajus . As the Biahmana material in each school 
was constantly growing, the Veda as handed down in the 
various schools of the Black Yajus soon showed considerable 
differences. It has come down to us in four distinct forms 
called Sauihitds. See table below. 

At a later date one of these schools of the Black Yajus , the 
Taittiri'yas, followed the common practice thus far that, on the 
formation of a fresh body of Brahmana material, they did not 
introduce it into the already mixed Veda, but formed it into 
a separate Brahmana . This new book is really a continuation 
of the Brahmana material within the Saiiihita of the school. 

The continued branching of the schools, and the constant 
addition of fresh Brahmana material to the old, must have led 
in the long run to the existence of a very large number of 
Brahmanas, differing more or less from one another. In the 
chances and changes of history, much of this literature has 
been lost. Thus, what survives to-day is but a small part of 
what once existed. The following table shows the various 
Samhitas of the Yajurvcda which contain Brahmana material, 
and also the ancient Brahmanas : 
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SAMHITAS AND B RAH MANAS 


Si /tools . 


A. RigvecLi 

1. The Aitareyins j 

2. The Kaushitakins : 


A a mh it as containing 
Brahman, i mate i iaL 


Bra hot an ns. 


1. Aitareva , 

2. Kaushttaki or Sank- 

I hiiy ana 


I>. Siimaveda 

1 . TTie Tan- jins 

2. The Taluvak.Iras i 


1. a. Pahchavimsa 

h. .S hadvnhsa 

i . Chhandog va 

2. Jaunimya or Tala - 

vakara (including 
Upanishad B. and 
uhsheya B.) 


C. Yajurvcda 1 

l. The Kathakas I. 


2. The Kapishthala- 2. 
lvat has 

3. The Maitiayaniyas 3. 

4. The Ta it tiny as -J. 

5. The Yajasam yins 


Kathaka 


K a pi shthala-Katha\ 


Kathaka, preserved in 
pail in the Taittmya 
Ar any aka 


Mailt ay ant j 

7 aittviya 4. Tait/inya 

15. Sat apt it ha 


§ 27. One’s fust reading of a Brahmana is an extraordinary 
experience. It seems as if the men who composed these 
interminable gossiping lectures had left realities far behind 
them, and were living in a dreary realm of shadowy gods and 
men and topsy-turvy morality and religion, in which nothing 
belongs to the world we know except the sacrificial meats and 
drinks and the fees paid to the priestly dreamers. Yet in the 
midst of this waste of arid ritualism and childish speculation 
one finds the beginnings of grammar, of astronomy, of etymo- 
logy, and of the philosophy of the Atman. Ihere are also 
legends and narratives which arc forerunners of the Epic, and 
numerous rules of conduct out of which finally arose the 
Hindu dharma. The Indian mind was by no means dead, 
although sacerdotalism was drunk with supremacy and in its 
folly and arrogance was hastening the day of revolt. 

§ 28. In addition to the Brahmana portions of the Black 
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Yajurvcda , only the following six Brahinanas are ritual text- 
books of importance : Aitarcya , Kaushitaki , P anchaviinsa , 
Talavakara , Taittirlya , Satapatha. The Shadvimsa is an 
appendix to the Pahchavimsa , and the Chhdndogya deals only 
with domestic rites. It is impossible to set down this mass of 
material in strict chronological order, because each BrFihmana 
is a collection of pieces of different age and origin ; yet, if we 
omit the K apishthala- K atha Sainhita and the Kathaka />., 
which have survived only in fragments, the following repre- 
sents, on the whole, the order in which these books arose : 
t. The Maitrayanl , Kathaka , and Taittirlya Samhitas, which 
cannot be safely arranged in any chronological order ; 2 . the 
Aitarcya Brahmana ; 3. the Pahchavihisa ; 4. the Taittirlya ; 
> the Jaiminlya ; 6. the Kaushitaki ; 7. the Satapatha. 

§ £9. To the Brahmanas there arc appended chapters, 
written in the main in Brahmana language and style, but 
differing somewhat in contents. Usually these chapters begin 
with material scarcely distinguishable from the Brahmana 
itself but gradually shade off through mystic allegory into 
philosophic speculation. Usually the ritualistic and allegorical 
parts are called Aranyaka y and the philosophic, U pan i shad ; 
but sometimes the whole receives the title Upanishad, The 
Upanishsds will be dealt with in our next chapter; for in them 
first appears the mighty doctrine of transmigration and karma ; 
but wc consider the Aranyakas here. Parts of these * Forest- 
treatises * (from aranya y forest) describe the ritual and give 
incidental mystic explanations, and arc thus indistinguishable 
from Brahmana teaching, except that here and there wc meet 
.chapters which add stringent rules to the effect that the rites 
| arc to be kept secret and carried out only for certain persons. 
Similar secrecy is sometimes enjoined in the Upanishads. 
Side by side with these are found chapters which are cxclu- 
sivcly given up to allegorical expositions of the ritual, and arc 
clearly meant not for ritual use but for meditation. Finally 
there are passages which teach the student to practise medita- 
tion on the allegorical meaning of certain sacrifices instead of 
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the actual performance of the ritual. In none of these ritual- 
istic or allegorical chapters is the doctrine of transmigration 
and karma taught. 

§ 30. All scholars agree that the Aranyakas were meant to 
be studied in the forest. 1 But who were the men who studied 
them ? During the time when the Brahmanas were coming 
into being, an order of hermits who resided in the forests of 
India appeared. They gave up all the business of the world 
and devoted themselves to a religious life. Their practice in 
general had three aspects, ta£as. i. e. austerities, sacrifice, and 
meditation : but there was more than one rule, so that practice 
varied considerably. In some cases sacrifice was given up 
altogether; and the great and elaborate sacrifices must have 
been always impossible. These facts about the order arc 
taken from the Dharmasutras. 2 Very vivid pictures of the 
life occur in the Ramayana* agreeing perfectly with what has 
just been said. When a student had completed his education, 
he was allowed cither to remain with his teacher for life, or to 
marry and settle down as a householder, or to retire to the 
woods as a hermit. 4 The earliest name used to designate 
a hermit seems to have been Vaikhdtiasa 5 (from Vikhanas, 
the traditional author of the rule), but later Vanaprasiha , 
forest-dweller, came into use. It was at a much later date 
that there came into use the ideal rule for the life of the twice- 
born man, that his life should be lived in four stages, asramas 
as a student, householder, hermit, and monk. 0 

Now Sayana makes a remark which seems to mean that the 
Aranyaka was the Brahmana of the hermit ; 7 and certain 
modern scholars, especially Deusscn, have accepted that view. 
The varied character of the contents of the Aranyakas — ritual, 

1 The ancient evidence is conclusive. See Ramanuja, Sribhdshya , 
.s BE. XLVIII. 645, and Sayana quoted by Keith in his Aitareya Ar. 15. 

2 Gautama, SEE. I [.195 ; Vasishtha, SEE. XIV. 45; Baudhayana, 
SHE. XIV. 259 ; 291 ; Apastamba, SUE. II. 155. 

3 Sec ll.lvi; III. i; v; vi ; vii ; xi ; xii. 4 Lhhandogya U ’. II. 23, „l. 

r> Gautama, DS. III. 26. r ' T) e 11 ssen ETTFtE. TT. i2iSff. 

7 Aratty avrat at upam brdhmanam : sec Pcussen, 77 /. 2 n. ; Keith 

AA. is." " 
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secret explanation, allegory, and internal instead of external 
sacrifice — fits perfectly into the varying practice of the hermits 
of the forest ; so that one is tempted at first sight to conclude 
that these treatises were actually prepared for the Vana- 
prasthas. Hut Olden berg 1 and Rcrricdale Keith 2 believe that 
the Aranyakas were held to be texts of such sacredness that 
they could with safety be repeated only in the seclusion of the 
forest. The Aranyagaua of the Samavcda would then be 
a parallel case. > Professor Keith believes that the Aranyakas 
were taught to priests, just as the Brahmanas were. The 
difference lay in the secrecy necessary for the forest treatises. 

For our purpose, however, it is unnecessary to decide the 
question. We require merely to distinguish those chapters 
which separate themselves from the Brahmanas by their stress 
on allegory, secrecy, and meditation, and from the philosophic 
Upanishads by the absence of the doctrine of transmigration, 
whatever their original purpose may have been. The chief 
texts arc : 

j A i tarry a A r any aka. 
yigvcc a j Kaush n a k i / 1 ra tty aka. 

Black Yajus: Taittirlya Arattyaka , T- VI. 

White Yajus : RriJiadaranyaka — Satapatha /A XIV, 
i iii. 

The point at which we take our third survey is just 
before the appearance of the doctrine of transmigration and 
karma in the literature. The literature in existence at that 
time and surviving to our day comprises the four Vedas, the 
six old Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. Since wc have 
already dealt with the Rik , the Saman , and the early Yajus , 
the literature which forms the source for this survey is : 
j . The later portions of the Yajurvcda . 

2. The Atharvaveda . 

The six old Brahmanas. 

4. The Aranyakas. 


I . U . 148 ff. 


2 AA . 15, 25711. io. 
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By the time to which our survey refers the Aryans had 
spread over North India at least as far as Behar, blit the 
district between the Jumna and the Ganges was still the 
centre of Brahmanical culture. Probably all the books of our 
source arose in that region. 1 We cannot fix the date of our 
survey chronologically; for the estimates of scholars show 
considerable variation. At the time we seek to envisage there 
were already many petty princedoms in North India, contain- 
ing numerous towns, and wealth and culture were growing. 
While the country between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
recognized as the central hearth of the leligion and education 
of the time, there were scats of civilization in the Punjab, in 
the far North-West, and as far east as the modern Patna. Not 
only the four great castes but many of the modern mixed 
castes and sub-castes were already in existence. The Brah- 
manical schools had greatly increased in number. Each Veda 
had its own multitude of schools, divided into subordinate 
groups according to the recension of the Veda they used, and 
further subdivided according to the Biahmana they recognized. 
At some quite unknown date, but certainly before the end of 
the period, the work of the Vcdic schools had become widened, 
so as not only to provide a specialized training for priests but 
also to give a religious education to all boys of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes. Every boy belonging to these 
castes went to school immediately after undergoing the 
ceremony of initiation. Since this ceremony thus became the 
entrance to a spiritual training, it was called the boy's second 
birth. Hence these three castes came to be spoken of as 
twicc-born, and wore the sacred thread. Sudras and women 
were excluded from the schools ; and only Brahmans could 
teach. 

The priest and the sacrifice were now supreme and omni- 
potent, and in consequence the religion had become pitifully 
degraded. The sacrifice was conceived as a magic system 
irresistibly wielding all powers in earth and heaven, and the 
1 Vcdic Index, I. 165. 
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priests who held the system in their hands were regarded as 
gods on earth. Hence, though the gods nominally retain their 
old place, they have become of very little account, stripped of 
nearly all their real power by the priests and the sacrifice. 
Like the demons, they sacrifice, when they want to obtain 
anything. Vishnu, Rudra-Siva, and Prajapati alone are 
prominent, because of their relations with the new sacer- 
dotalism. Magic is supreme everywhere, in the sacrifice, in 
the Atharvan rites in the home, and in the discipline of the 
Vanaprastha in the forest. M o pa l ity has almost altogether 
lost its hold in the cult. The result could not but be an 
unbearable inner dissatisfaction in the best men. ,t Hence we 
find some eagerly pressing forward towards new light along 
philosophic lines, following the lead given by the poets of the 
speculative hymns mentioned in our second survey. Two 
concepts of great importance, the Brahman and the Atman , 
were separately evolved and then identified, thus forming 
together a most significant philosophic term for the absolute. 1 
There were other conceptions also which were undergoing 
modification: the Brahmanas there are a number of 

passages 2 in which there is reference to the possibility of re- 
peated death in the other world, and men shudder at the 
tluhight. 

1 Olddnbcrg, f.U. 44 59. * 2 lb. 27 ff. 
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TRANSMIGRATION AND RELEASE: y to 200 n.c. 

i. Transmigration and Karma. 

§ 32. The immense influence which the doctrine of trans- 
migration and karma has exercised on almost every element 
of Indian thought renders its appearance an event of such 
extreme significance as to make it the natural starting-point 
of a new period. The date is not known even approximately. 
Indian history in the stricter sense opens only with Alexander 
the Great’s invasion of the Punjab in 326 B.c. ; so that all 
previous events possess only a relative chronology. The life 
of the Buddha, now approximately dated 560-480 B.C., forms 
the starting-point for the conjectural dating of earlier occur- 
rences. Behind his activity we can descry the rise of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, and behind that again the 
emergence of the belief in transmigration and karma. 1 The 
whole of the literature of the chapter shares this uncertainty; 
only a relative chronology is possible. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the belief of the early 
people with regard to birth, death, and the other world 
underwent such a complete change at this period in their 
history. There is no trace of transmigration in the hymns of 
the Vedas ; only in the Brahmanas are there to be found a 
few traces of the lines of thought from which the doctrine 
arose. In the Upanishads, however, and in all later Hindu 
literature, the doctrine is universally accepted, and enters as 
an active force into almost every element of Hindu thought. 

1 See Keith, IRAS. 1909,574; SS. 15; Oldenberg, L U. 2 iS8; Poussin, 
WN. 1 off.; Waddell JR AS. 1914, 661 ff. 
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Through the spread of Buddhism the doctrine was accepted 
by the population of the centre, the east, and the south of 
Asia. It is thus impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the change with which this chapter opens. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the immediate 
sources of both the conceptions — transmigration and karma — 
are to be found in the Brahmanas ; 1 yet the two are found 
linked together in a doctrine of moral requital for the first 
time in the Upanishads. The creation, therefore, of this 
master-conception is unquestionably the work of the Aryan 
mind. Yet the suggestion which many scholars have made, 
that the idea of transmigration must have come from totem- 
istic aboriginals who believed that after death their souls lived 
in animal bodies, may be, after all, partly true ; for the Aryan 
people were not only in daily contact with aboriginals but 
had already suffered large infusions of aboriginal blood. 

§ 33. The theory is that souls are born and die many times, 
and that a man’s conduct in one life determines his position 
in the next, good conduct being rewarded, and evil conduct 
punished. In the earliest passages “ in which the doctrine 
appears, that is all that is stated ; but soon it received a more 
definite form : 

Those whose conduct has been pleasing, will quickly attain a pleasing 
birth, the biith of a Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya; but those 
whose conduct has been abominable, will quickly attain an abominable 
birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or an Outcaste. 1 

ami this form it was which became the basis of the orthodox 
Hindu belief. Caste is the chief element of the requital of 
one’s action. The word for action, karma , is used for the 
mysterious power which, according to this doctrine, causes 
all action to work itself out in requital in another life. The 
conception was soon deepened and broadened. It was recog- 
nized that a man’s body, mind, and character, and also all the 

1 Oldcnbeig, LU. 26 35. 

2 Brill a dam » yak, 1 , U. III. 2, 13 ; IV. 4, 5. 

3 Chhamiogya, U. V. ir, 7. 
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details of his experience were elements of the requital. Men 
also recognized that, since each life is the requital of foregoing 
action, and mucc the actions of each new life demand another 
for their reward or punishment, the process of birth and 
death, sawsara, can have had no beginning, and can have no 
end. The soul was therefore eternal. 

It would be well to notice that the theory took form among 
polytheists, and included gods, demons, animaE, and plants in 
its sweep as well as men : there was no living being that was 
not subject to the law of rebirth. Nor was there any divine 
power that controlled the process : the concept of a Supreme, 
exalted high above all the gods, had not risen on the minds 
of the men who created the doctrine. 

The doctrine would seem to have met a need of the time, 
for it steadily spread among cultured men throughout North 
India. Clearly the belief was a moral advance on earlier 
ideas ; for it gave all conduct a moral meaning, and made 
every man realize the seriousness of life and his personal 
responsibility. Its evil effects did not become evident at 
once. For centuries this conception of the world sufficed 
for multitudes of thinking Hindus, and it still suffices for the 
unthinking masses ; but for others, very soon, an addition 
became ncccssai y. 

§34. We have seen that in the age of the Brfihmanas a few 
men were already struggling to reach philosophic conceptions 
of the world which might form a more satisfactory basis for the 
religious life than the gross ritual and magic of the sacrifice. 
Terror-struck at the prospect of repeated death in the other 
world (an idea frequently referred to in the Brfihmanas), men 
longed for release from that fate ; and some believed they 
had found it in the conviction that the gods and all the 
spiritual powers of the world arc deathless, and that the man 
who, knowing this, brings his own spirit into union with these 
powers, wins a sure immortality. 1 The doctrine of trails* 
migration now seemed to explain the grip which the things of 
1 Olclenberg, l.U. 31 fif. 
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sense have on the human spirit; it also quickened the desire 
for release from the bondage of sense and death ; but the 
unbroken series of births and deaths seemed to make the 
achievement of immortality and release more difficult than 
ever. How was escape possible ? Hence there arose a pas- 
sionate desire to find some means of deliverance ; and from 
that passion sprang all the noblest forms of Hindu religious 
thought, and Buddhism and Jainism as well. Indeed, it is 
but the simple truth to say that karma and rebirth, with 
release, have given Indian religious thought its peculiar 
flavour. 

§ 35. One of the chief historical facts to be realized at this 
point is this, that, during this period, South India was 
gradually inoculated, and at last thoroughly interpenetrated, 
with the religion and culture which had been taking shape in 
the north. Three political events must also be mentioned, 
the conquest of the Punjab by Darius, Alexander’s raid, and 
the rise of the Maurya empire ; for the third, which was a 
direct reaction from Greek domination and an imitation of 
the Persian system, proved of very large significance for the 
history of Buddhism. 

ii. The Tivicc-boni and their Literature. 

§ 36. The three twice-born castes — Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas — formed now a large educated community, sharply 
divided among themselves, yet far more deeply cut off from 
the vast Sudra community which served them, and from the 
unclean Outcastes with whom they would have nothing to do. 
The whole of the literature described in our first chapter was 
their exclusive possession, and much more was destined to 
come into existence during the period. But, though they 
kept themselves rigidly separate from Sudras in all religious 
matters, it seems probable that Sudra worship soon began to 
exercise an influence on them. 

We deal, first of all, with what is, strictly speaking, the 
literature of the twice-born, namely works written in expo- 
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sition of the earlier literature. In all these books the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth is accepted as true, and here and there 
the Upanishad theory of release also finds reflection. 

§ 37. We mention first what is clearly the earliest form of 
Indian philosophy, although its earliest surviving document 
cannot be dated earlier than the fourth century after Christ, 
and although in its inception it was in no sense philosophical 
It is clear that the Karma Mipiamsa m some form came into 
existence quite early during this period. It is, as will be ex- 
plained later, a method of Vedic exegesis, dealing primarily 
with the sacred texts which give injunctions for the sacrifices. 
Its interest for us at this point is twofold, first because it is to 
this day the special system of the orthodox twice-born man, 
and secondly because it retained for many centuries certain 
features characteristic of the time of its birth, and indeed 
retains some of them to this day. The M nnarhsa reflects the 
time when the average educated man was frankly polytheistic, 
and thus atheistic from the point of view of theism or 
pantheism, when he accepted rebirth and karma but felt no 
need of release, and when, like the average unreflecting man, 
he took a realistic view of the world. For the understanding 
of the developments of this period it is of great importance to 
realize that this was the state of mind of neaily all educated 
men 1 in the earlier, and probably of the vast majority in the 
later, part of the period also. 

§ 38. We take next the literature of the Vcdic schools. 
The basis of all the training is still the process of laying up 
in the memory the hymns of the Veda of one’s school and the 
long chapters of the Bmhmana. Hut a large amount of 
ancillary material has now to be mastered by the student as 
well as the fundamental texts. \The sciences of Vcdic expo- >- 
sition, phonetics, grammar, metre, etymology, &c., the begin- % 
nings of which are found in the Brahmanas, have each grown | 
in width and complexity as well as in accuracy. The sacrifices, * 
both minor and major, have grown steadily more intricate 
1 Cf. Oldenberg, L U. 31. 
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and more numerous, and the dharma , i.e. the law of conduct, 
has become a huge body of detailed injunctions. Hence, to 
enable the student to carry in his mind the vast and varied 
masses of information which he required to know, a new 
method of teaching was created, the sutra- method. The 
essential feature of the method is the committing to memory 
of a long scries of very abbreviated phrases, which serve as 
a sort of classified index of the particular subject dealt with. 
The method was of service in proportion to the care with 
which the subject was arranged, and to the skill with which 
the mnemonic phrases were composed. A series of sutras is 
more or less incomprehensible by itself ; it has always a com- 
mentary attached to it, either oral or written, which fills up 
the gaps and expounds the thought. 

There are four types of sutras w hich are of large significance 
for the religious life, namely the Srauta, the Grihya, and the 
Dharma manuals, and the magic-books. The Srauta-sutras 
get their epithet Srauta from the fact that they arc directly 
founded on the hymns and the Brahmanas, which are sruti, 
i.e. revelation in the highest sense. The Grihya manuals are 
called grihya , i.e. domestic, because they desciibc the minor 
sacrifices and the ritual acts obligatory on the family. The 
Dharm;* manuals lay down the rules of the dharma , i.e. the 
Hindu law of conduct. Of the Srauta-sutras a dozen survive, 
of the Grihyas also a dozen, or thirteen, if the Kan si ha be 
included, and of the Dharma manuals six ; while there are 
four noteworthy books on magic. 

lb is as yet impossible to give any definite chronology of 
the sutras ; but all the surviving works of the Srauta, Grihya, 
and Dharma classes (called as a group the Kalpa-sutras) 
probably belong to the fifth, fourth, or third centuries. 1 Nor 
is it yet possible to set them out in the order of their origin. 2 

§39. The Srauta-sutras are hand-books picparcd for the use 
of priests with reference to the greater Vcdic sacrifices, i.e. 

1 See the discussions by Keitli, A A. 21-5 ; TS. 1 . xlv-xlvi. 

2 Put see Keith, 7 X 1 . xlv. 
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those for which three or more sacrificial fires, and priests 
belonging to each of the three orders, were necessary. Thus 
each Srauta-sutra depends on one of the three Vedas, and 
contains instructions only for the order of priests corresponding 
to that Veda. 1 fence in order fully to understand the cere- 
monial of any single sacrifice, it is necessary for the student 
to read together the sections on that sacrifice in three Srauta- 
sutras. I«'or this certain other manuals, called Paribhfishas, 
which show how the three strands of the sacrifice fit together, 
are used. 

§40. The Grihya-siitnis deal with three groups of subjects. 
The first group contains general and detailed rules for the 
simpler sacrifices, which were performed on the domestic 
fire by the householder himself, if he were a Brahman, or by 
a priest appointed by him for the purpose. These offerings 
are of three types: (<?) melted butter, oil, or milk poured on the 
fire; (/>) cooked cakes; and (<) animal sacrifices. The second 
group of subjects aic the eighteen sacraments, solemn cere- 
monies connected with the great moments of life, such as 
birth, the first solid food given to the child, his tonsure, his 
initiation as a religious student, his return home after his 
education, and marriage. The thitd is a mixed group, 
including house-building rites, the funeral ceremony, the 
sraddhas, or offerings to the spirits of deceased ancestors, and 
minor observances. As in all these ceremonies there is but 
one series of ritual acts and liturgic utterances, the Griliya- 
sutras of the three Vedas differ very little from each other 
except in the Vedic stanzas they quote. 

The Karma Munamsa, we may remind ourselves, existed in 
order that every injunction covered by the Srauta and Grihya 
sutias should be faithfully performed. Learned Mimaih- 
sakas were usually present at the greater sacrifices to guide 
everything. 

§ 4T. The Dharma-sutras deal not with sacrifice but with 
conduct. The word dharma means that which is obligatory, 
ancHs thus similar to the Latin reli^io. It is used in several 
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senses, which vary chiefly in their scope: first, Hinduism as 
a whole is the dharma, just as to Buddhists Buddhism is the 
dhamma ; second, the whole religious law, as expressed in the 
Srauta, Gnhya, and Dharma codes ; third, the laws of conduct : 
this is the ordinary meaning, as in the Dharma-sutras and the 
later Dharmasastras ; and fourth, the law of a caste, as in the 
Gita frequently. The Dharma-sutras contain regulations for 
the four as r a mas or forms of Hindu life, viz. the student, the 
householder, the hermit, and the ascetic, and the following 
special subjects : the king, civil law, criminal law, marriage, 
inheritance, funeral rites, penances, and excommunication. 
Originally the Dharma-sutras were each meant to be used 
only by members of its own school, but later a number 
of them became recognized as valid for all twice-born 
men. 

The basal principle upon which this law of conduct rests is 
the supreme obligation of the caste system. By that a man’s 
profession and religious duties are determined, as well as his 
place in Hindu society. The Brahman is the priest, teacher, 
and judge ; the Kshatriya is the ruler and warrior ; the Vaisya 
turns to agriculture, industry, or trade ; the Sudra is the 
servant of these three twice -born castes. The Outcastes arc 
untouchable and arc shut out in their filth and their poverty. 
All the provisions of the laws of property and crime are 
conditioned by caste : the higher a man’s caste, the greater 
his rights ; the higher the caste of the criminal, the less his 
punishment ; the higher the caste of the wronged party, the 
greater the penalty. ; f It is well to note that in the time of 
these sutras each man chooses his own asrama, i. e. whether 
he is to remain a student, or become a householder, a hermit, 
or a sannyas! : these modes of life have not yet become a series 
through which each man is expected to pass.,, Amongst the 
fresh regulations, we note two of supreme importance for the 
family — the rule that a girl should be married before puberty, 1 

1 Gautama /AS’. XV 11 1 . 21-23; Vasishtha DS„ XVII. 69-70; Bait- 
dhayana DS . IV. 1 , 11-12. 
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and the rule that no widow who has borne children should 
remarry. 1 

§ 42. The religion reflected in the sutras 2 3 is polytheistic and 
ritualistic. There is no trace of divine incarnation in them, 
and no approach to theism. The philosophy of the Atman 
is mentioned as a subject of meditation for the sannyasT ; and 
in one sutra it is heartily commended to the student on the 
ground that there is no higher object than the attainment of 
the Atman. :i Necessarily, the whole of the Vedic religion is 
represented — the soma-cult, the fire-cult, animal sacrifice, and 
the numeious magic rites. Temples and images also appear 
side by side with these ancient methods of worship, but we 
are told nothing about the temple-cult, the reason seemingly 
being that it stands outside the Vedic faith. The old 
pantheon remains, but several new divinities appear, chiefly 
absti actions — Dharma, religious law ; Kubera, wealth ; Kama, 
Cupid. Brahma, whom we meet in the Aianyakas, has also 
an honoured place. The worship of snakes, mountains, rivers, 
and pools is also found ; and cow-pens are reckoned among 
holy places. The doctrine of transmigration and karma is 
recognized as true by every one, but the old eschatology is 
still in use ; so that there is no unity of treatment. Readers 
will note how close the resemblance is to the religion of the 
original lCjjics, 

§ 43. The appearance during this period of the sutra-texts 
on Magic shows that the practice of the old methods of magic 
was still a very living part of the religion ; but wc must 
notice that these ceremonies did not form part of the obliga- 
tory ceremonial law ( kalpa ), but are extra and voluntary. 
The chief text, the Kcmsika-sutra which belongs to the Athar - 
vaveda , is first of all a Grihya-sutra. but also gives a great deal 
of detailed information about magical ceremonies, and makes 
much that is far from clear in the Atharvan quite compre- 

1 Gautama VS. XVI II. 4-1 7; Vasishtha DS. XVII. 5 5 - 68, 74. 

2 See the careful sketch by Hopkins, AY. 242-63. 

3 Afiastamba VS. I. 8, 22 3. 
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hcn.siblc. The: Riyvid liana describes the magical effects pro- 
duced by the iccitation of hymns or single verses of the 
Riyvcda ; while the Samavidliana Brdlimana shows how the 
chants of the • Samavcda may be used for superstitious 
practices. 1 The Adbhuta Bra liman a also belongs to the 
Samavcda , and deals with portents and the means to avert 
their evil influence. We may also mention here the Gopatha 
Brdlimana of the A tharvaveda, which is a late text of very 
varied character, depending on the Vaitdna-siitra. 

k 44. Subsidiary siltras also existed on the measurement of 
altars and were called Sulva-sutras, from the word for a 
measuiing line, on Phonetics, Sikshd, Grammar, Vydkarana , 
Etymology, Nirnkta , Prosody, Chhandas , and Astronomy, 
Jyotislia . There were also special forms of the text of the 
Rigvcda and vaiious ancillary works on minor matters. 

A large part of this literature is of no interest for our 
subject, as, from the modern standpoint, it is purely secular. 
Hut there is one of these secular books which we must 
mention, because of the immense influence it has exerted 
over language in India, and its consequent importance 
for Indian history. We refer to the Ashtadli yayi or Eight 
Chapters of Pftnini on Vydkarana / Grammar. Panini 
lived at Taxi la in the far north-west, seemingly about 
the middle of the fourth century n.C. 2 lie may have been 
alive when Alexander and his army were entertained in the 
city with royal magnificence. In him culminated the move- 
ment to make the speech of the Vedic schools a thoroughly 
musical, trustworthy, intelligible, and polished instrument ; 
and his book has been the norm of the Samskri/a, i.e. the 
cultured, speech ever since. Down to his time this language 
had gradually changed ; but from the moment when in the 
schools of India his book became the standard, Sanskrit 
became an unchangeable language. By his day great differ- 
ences had already arisen between the polished tongue and 

1 For the date of these texts, see Keith, 7'S. 1. clxvii. 

2 Keith, 7'S. 1. clxviii. 
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the current forms of speech : Sanskrit was becoming incom- 
prehensible to the uneducated man. Herein lay its dis- 
advantage and still lies. Ihit, on the other hand, it remains 
permanently intelligible to all cultured men throughout India, 
while each vernacular is restricted to its own domain, and also 
changes so rapidly that usually in three or four hundred years 
its best literature is as foreign to the vulgar as Sanskrit itself. 

The whole of this sutra-1 iterature was recognized as reve- 
lation of the second grade and was called sinriti , remembrance, ^ 
in contrast with literature of the highest "grade, which, as we 
have already seen, was called sruti. 

§ 45. A famous work on politics, Kautilya’s Arthasaslra , 
which has recently come to light, though not a religious work, 
must be mentioned here on account of the large amount of 
detailed information it affords incidentally as to the condition 
of religion and morals in Magadha, towards the end of the 
period. According to tradition, Kautilya is another name 
for Chanakya, Chandragupta’s Brahman minister ; but critical 
inquiry tends to lead to the conclusion that the work is the 
text-book of a school of politics, and that, while probably 
part of it is the work of Chanakya, it has been redacted and 
interpolated. 1 Yet its evidence is of great value, if we give 
its date rather wide limits, say from 300 to 100 I3. c. It is 
a work which no one dealing with Hindu ethics can afford to 
neglect. The information it gives about government, law, 
crime and its punishment, and the social and economic state 
of the country is of very great importance. Its evidence with 
regard to the religion of Magadha is most interesting. The 
popular belief was a wide and varied polytheism ; for not 
only arc the great gods and many of the minor divinities of 
Hinduism mentioned, but the worship of mountains, rivers, 
trees and fire, of birds, snakes, and cows and other animals, 
is regarded as of great value as a prophylactic against 
pestilence, cattle-disease, demons, fire, floocTs, drought, famine, 

1 Keith, JR AS. 1916, p. 130. Rut see also K. V. Rang, as wan ii Aiyangar, 
Some Considerations on Ancient Indian Polity , Madras, J 9 1 6. 
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and other calamities. Numerous ceremonies, incantations, and 
magical arts arc recommended for such purposes also. 
Readers will note how well this fits in with the evidence 
of the epics and the sfitras. Another aspect of the book is 
its eschatology. It does not seem to mention transmigra- 
tion, karma, or release at all. In all these features the work 
is very similar to the edicts of Asoka. The following is the 
basis of the moral and religious teaching of the treatise : 

The observance of one’s own duty leads one to heaven (svarga) and 
infinite bliss (Cuiantya). When it is violated, the world w ill come to an 
end owing to confusion of castes and duties. Hence the king shall never 
allow people to swerve from their duties. . . . For the world, when main- 
tained in accordance with the injunctions of the triple Veda, will surely 
progress, hut never perish . 1 

This is precisely the position of the Karma Mimamsa. The 
work recommends the Sankhya, Yoga, and Lokayata philo- 
sophies. The first and the last of the three arc atheistic, and 
it is practically certain that at this date the Yoga was so 
also. 


iii. The Epics. 

% 46. The epics of India, the M ahabharata and the Rama - 
yana> which were originally heroic narratives, became in the 
course of their history religious works, and are of extreme 
importance as evidence on the subject of the religion of the 
common people and with regaid to the rise of the sects of 
Hinduism. Rut they are so vast that they arc apt to fill the 
virgin inquirer with utter dismay ; and in the case of the 
M ahabharata , the contents present such an extraordinary 
medley — explained to us as arising from interminable inter- 
polations and the operations of countless editors each with 
a policy of his own- that they deepen the feeling to blank 
despair. Yet, taken in the right way, they ought to prove 
very fruitful. The parts of each poem must be read at the 
points of the history where they appeared. 


1 l. iii. 
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Scholars seem to be coining steadily nearer unanimity as 
to the three essential moments in the history of the epics. 
They are practically the same for both. All three stages 
are very fully represented in the Mahabharata , but it is in 
the Rdmayana that the first and the second can be most 
easily studied, while the third, which is only faintly represented 
in it, attains enormous proportions in the Mahabharata . They 
arc as follows : 

A. The epics composed as popular poems : sixth, fifth, or 

fourth century it. r. 

B. The epics changed into sectarian poems by Vaishnava 

priests: second century 

C. Vaishnava theism in both epics : the Mahabharata 

becomes a huge encyclopaedia of theology, philo- 
sophy, politics, and law : first and second cen- 
turies A I). 

There is perhaps not quite so much unanimity with regard 
to the dates suggested as to the three distinct movements. 1 
All would acknowledge further that fragments of material 
found their way into the Mahabharata in still later centuries. 

^47. In this chapter, then, we deal only with the first stage. 
The roots of popular epic poetry lie very far back, in dramatic 
stories in the Vcdic hymns and narratives in the Brahmanas ; 2 
and it is probable that the first attempts at actual epics 
(possibly indeed a rudimentary Mahabharata , or Rdmayana) 
go back as far as the age of the Brahmanas ; for since the 
epic is popular, and its language is Sanskrit, it must have 
originated at a time when the warriors in the chieftain’s hall 
understood heroic songs in Sanskrit, that is, a time when the 
popular and the cultured speech were still near enough to be 
practically onc.J That in India, as in Gicece, the epic arose 
from the song that glorified the noble deed, stands out clearly 

1 Holtzmann, At Jill. I. 5 ff. ; 126 ff. ; 1 52 ft; Jacobi, A\ 24 ff.; 60 ff.; 1 00 ff. ; 
MacdoncII, SE. 285 6; 305-12; Hopkins, GE. 397-8 ; Winterniu, I. 

389 ff- > 423 ff. 

2 Maedonell, 280-1 ; Keith, A A. 196 n. 19. 
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in the ancient evidence. The early songs were sung ; and the 
more elaborate compositions founded on them were either 
sung or recited with eloquent declamation and dramatic 
gesture. 1 

Scholars agree that the iirst rounded MahabJiarata and the 
first completed Kamayana arose from these earlier efforts, and 
that they both appeared in the same age, between 600 and 
300 15 . <\;~ but unanimity has not yet been reached on the 
question as to which came first.’" For our purpose, however, 
the question is of little importance. We need merely re- 
cognize that both were already in existence by 300 n. C. and 
that both may have arisen a good deal earlier. The features 
of the two epics, the place where they arose, the way in which 
they were formed from earlier pieces and other interesting 
problems, are discussed by the critics. 4 Stiictly speaking, the 
original epics ought not to come into our survey ; for they 
were not composed as religious works, but as heroic 
poems. Yet their subsequent history changed them into 
religious works of very great importance, and the original 
material is a source of religious history all the more valuable 
because it is indirect. 

§ 48. \Yc shall take the shorter epic first, as it is easier to 
detach tne original Kamayana from its accretions than to 
reach the genuine Hharata amidst the immeasurable masses 
of extraneous material in which it is buried. Scholars agree 
that of the seven books of which the Kamayana consists, the 
whole of the first 5 and the seventh books are later additions. 
Thus Rooks II VI represent the genuine old epic. But even 

1 Boltzmann, M 1 UI. i. 5 2 ff. ; Hopkins, oA\ 36 3-7. 

* Macdonell, SR, 285 ; 306 7 ; Hopkins, GE. VI ; Keith, JR AS. 1915, 
3 1 8 ff. 

8 Jacobi puts the RCun ay ami first, R. 60 ff.; so Macdonell, SL, 30 6, 
but see also ERE. X. 576 ; I iopkips sets the Uharata epic first, then the 
Ramayann, then the IYiudu epic, GE. 60 1 ; 238-9. 

* Jacobi, A\ 119 fT. ; Boltzmann, MJUL I. 15^; Macdonell, SL. 310; 
Hopkins, GE. 79 and /utsu'm. 

„• fi With the exception ot verses 5 to 8 of Canto V, which Jacobi, R. 55, 
heliexes formed the first lines of Yalnuki’s woik. 
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in these books there are numerous passages that have been 
foisted on the text by reciters. Most of them are either 
variants, which make the details of the story harder to follow, 
or repetitions, which weary the reader intolerably ; so that, 
before scanning text or translation, it would be well to put 
up a danger-signal beside each morass . 1 Estimates of the 
date of Valmlkfs work vary from the sixth to the fourth 
century I*>. C. 2 

Vfilmiki’s poem helps us to understand the religion the 
more because it is a secular work ; for it gives us an un- 
disturbed reflection of some aspects of the popular faith. 
And we do well to look at it carefully ; for from a very early 
date the work has been read as a mirror of characte r ; and in 
its enlarged form the Ramayana is still the first of all Vish- 
nuite scriptures. Religion, then, in the original work is still 
frankly polytheistic and external. There are no sects. Every 
one acknowledges all the gods ; and worship is made by 
means of sacrifice, usually animal sacrifice. There is no 
mention here of the philosophy of the Atman. The s aim y a si 
never appears ; but at every turn the ancient vanaprastha . 
There is no approach to anything like a theism. The idea 
of divine incarnation never occurs ; Rama from beginning to 
end is a man and only a man : he is a great hero, but there 
is no suggestion that he is in any sense a god. Most of the 
old gods of the Veda are mentioned ; and there is no monarch 
among them, although Tndra may receive a little more re- 
cognition than the others. A number of new divinities have 
taken their places among the famous early gods, especially 
Kama, Kubera, Sukra, and Karttikcya, and the following 
goddesses: Ganga, the Ganges, with Lakshml and Uma, the 

1 The following are the chief interpolations recognized by Jacobi : II. 
41-9,66-93, 107, 17-111, 117, 5 -H 9 ; HI. 1-14; IV. 17-18,40-43,45-7; 
V. 41 - 55 ) 5 & 64, 66-8 ; VI. 23-40, 59-60, 69, 74-5, Hesidcs these, there 
is one very late canto which would confuse the reader seriously, viz. VI. 1 19. 

2 Jacobi, R. 100 1 12, inclines to the sixth, or even the eighth century. 
The latest careful review of the question is by Keith, JR A. S'. 1915, 318. 
He inclines to the fourth century as the true date, and Macdonell agrees : 
ERR. X. 576. 
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wives of Vishnu and Siva. Semi-divine animals, Sesha, the 
snake, Hanuman, the monkey, Jambavan, the bear, Garuda, 
the eagle, Jatayus, the vulture, and Nandi, Siva's bull, are 
quite prominent. Vishnu and Siva, who in the later Vedas 
and the Brahmanas are far more important than they arc in 
the Rik % here maintain that prominence. Snakes, trees, rivers, 
and lakes are also worshipped, i It is of importance to note 
that temples and images of the gods are common, and that 
animal sacrifice is the usual offering. There is no allusion to 
the phallus of Siva. Innumerable superstitions haunt the 
religious consciousness. The doctrine of transmigration and 
karma is everywhere accepted and applied to life, but it is 
not yet full grown. Men do not understand all its implica- 
tions, and parts of the old scheme of things still survive. 

§49. The original heroic Mahabharata is much harder to 
isolate, chiefly because it was redacted with greater care and 
persistence by the priests than the companion poem. It is 
referred to in the epic itself ; for in the first section of the 
first book as it stands to-day, we are told that the BJuirata 
consists of 8,800 verses, of 24,000 verses, and of 100,000 
verses. These three computations correspond to the three 
stadia in the composition of the poem referred to above. 
Thus the work we are thinking of here contained 8,800 verses. 
No scholar has yet undertaken to separate out the component 
passages, and reform the ancient work ; so that it cannot be 
studied precisely in the same way as the original Rdmdyana ; 
but the student may form some idea of its character by 
reading 011c of the oldest episodes, Nala, 1 or Savitii, 2 or the 
famous gambling scene, or some of the battle-scenes from 
Book VIII or IX, though even in these the trail of the redactor 
will be crossed here and there. 

Then scholars arc quite able to see the religious charac- 
teristics of the old poem, though they cannot extricate it from 
the clinging mass of fresh growth. The religion is polytheistic 
and ritualistic through and through ; sectarianism has not yet 
1 111 . 52 AT. 2 III. 292 ff. Ml. 46-73. 
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appeared ; there is no theism in it, no divine incarnation, no 
exposition of the Atman doctrine. The three chief gods seem 
to be India, Brahma, and Agni, but the whole of the old 
pantheon survives. Dharma, i. e. Law, and Kama, Love, 
appear as divinities, and Krishna appears also, but whether as 
god or man is not yet known with certainty. 

Epic society is. dominated by caste ; yet there is far more 
social freedom than at later stages of Hindu history ; and 
women in particular have a good deal of liberty. Brahmans, 
in contravention of the regular rule, often become warriors. 
Hindus have not yet become vegetarians : everybody eats 
beef. The polyandry of DraupadI is clearly a historical trait 
which has persisted in the story, despite its naturally repulsive 
character. 

§30. One of the chief problems of this period is the rise of 
the god I^rishn a. who seems to have had as one of his epithets 
the title Vasudcva. Some scholars believe that in the original 
Mahdbharata he was a man and only a man, 1 and that he was 
deified at a rather later date. Ofhers affirm that he is always 
a god in the Mahabharata?'" ''Of these some suppose that he 
was originally a vegetation-spirit, others that he was a sun-god. 
It is certainly clear that he was already a god of some sort in 
the fourth century n.c. ; for in Panini's grammar rj Vasudeva 
and Arjuna appear as a pair of divinities. Mcgasthenes, a 
Greek ambassador at the court of Chandragupta about 300 u.c., 
has a sentence which seems to mean that Krishna was wor- 
shipped at Mathura and Krishnapur. In the Mahandrayana 
U pant shad? which is probably not later than the third century 
U.C., there is a litany in which the title Vasudcva is used as an 
epithet of Vishnu, which seems to mean that Krishna was 
already in some sense identified with Vishnu. Finally, in the 
Mahdbhdshya r> of Patanjali, which was probably written about 
150 ii.c., Vasudeva is spoken of as a divinity. 

1 Hopkins, ION, 105 (but see below) ; Grierson, ERE, If. 541 ; Garbe, 
JC. 210 . 

2 Keith, JR AS. 1915, 548 ; Hopkins, GE. 395, n, 3 ; RI. 467- 8. 

3 IV. 3. 98. 4 I. 31- 5 On & 

E 
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Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 1 * * has a notable* theory of his own on 
the subject, lie distinguishes between Vasudeva and Krishna, 
lie believes that Vasudeva was originally a man belonging to 
the Sfitvata tribe, that he lived in the sixth century if not 
earlier, and that he taught the people of his tribe a monotheistic 
religion. Some time after his death he was deified by his own 
people and identified with the one personal God whom he had 
preached. lie was thereafter identified, first with Nfirayana, 
then with Vishnu, and finally with the cowherd god of Mathura, 
Gopfda Krishna. From the sect which worshipped this god 
there arose*, according to this theory, the famous poem, the 
r>Ji(tg(iva<fi>’lt(7 . Grierson,- Winternitz/ 5 and Garbe 4 accept the 
theory, and support it ardently, but Hopkins 5 and Keith'' 
hold that it can be shown to be unhistorical ; and most scholars 
seem to follow them. There is certainly no clear evidence 
of the existence of a monotheistic faith during those earl}’ 
centuries. 

§ i . Tn the Kpics and the Sutras we meet the first references 
toll indu tcmplc-and-imagc worship. Rut it is most noteworthy 
that, by the side of the minute instructions for the sacrifices 
given in the Kalpa-sutras, no directions for the temple-cult 
appear The latter seems to be merely tolerated by the side 
of the orthodox cult. Then, at a later date, when the 
Vaishnavas and the Saivas organized themselves as sects, 
worshipping Vishnu and Siva by temple and image*, they were 
condemned as unorthodox ; and the taint remains to some 
extent to the present day. It is also important to realize that 
from the earliest times at which we catch glimpses of the 
organization of Hindu temple- worship, there are stringent 
rules to the effect that the priests must be Brahmans, and 
that the temples arc open to all men and women of the four 
cartes- -Briihman. Kshatriya, Yaisya, Siidra — but to no others. 
What the history behind these facts is, it is as yet impossible 


1 I'S. Chaps. IV, VII, VIII, IX. 

* i:RK. II. 540 it. 1 I. 373. 4 JC. 215 ff. 

r ' y/vV/X. 1905, ^84. r ' /AVI X. 1915, 548; ib. 1917, 173. 
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to say with certainty. 1 One of the largest interests of the 
later history of Hindu worship is the slow hut steady weaken- 
ing of the old sacrifiei.il cult undei the pressure of the more 
attractive temple-system. 

i v\ Sys/t ///r (f A’t/cvw. 

On the basis of ideas expressed in the philosophic 
by mil" of the Rigvufa and the At han't iveda. there were 
evolved in the time of the l>i dhmanas two conceptions of the* 
Absolute, the AraJmhui and the - / tiiiatt, the Self, the former 
drawn either 1mm the concept of the supernatural power 
resident in Indy things 2 01 from reflection on the outer world, ;j 
the lattci diawn from the subjective life of man. The ideas 
were then combined, with the result that the Absolute was 
thought of as both the 1 source of all things and as a spiritual 
being. The Rrahmnn- Atman thus came to be the phrase for 
the one spiritual reality, unchanging, universal, free from all 
earthly bon-fs, from biith and death, pain and sorrow; and 

1 So far the evidence goes, it would so< 10 that foi many centuries 
after their entianrc into India the Aiyun people used no images, erected 
no temples, and recognized no s, tried places. Theii cult consisted ot 
the s.uiifices, and thc-r weie piivate and personal, .ind weie carried 
out withm a man’s own house or domains, or whrieuT the peiformancc 
was desirable. On the other hand, the facts of modern India suggest 
that the su tod spot, with its local shrine and image or symbol, open to 
all the people of the tribe, is a vei y old aboriginal institution. It seems 
as if the Aryans and the aborigines were \ ery sharply dnided in their 
conceptions of woislnp as well as in other matters. If this inference then 
is justifiable, it would be natural to conjecture that, when, at a very eatly 
period, masses of the aborigines were admitted to intercom so with the 
conquering Aryans and called Sudras, they carried with them into the 
Aryan community then lemple-and-image worship; and that this cult 
was at some later date regularized, either by the appointment of real 
Biahmans as ministiants, or by the recognition of the actual incumbents 
as brahmans. If we could be sure that the second of these alternatives 
is what actually happened we should then have a really adequate historical 
reason for the very curious fact that, to this day and all over India, 
temple-nnnistrnnts are held in much less consideration than other 
brahmans. There is one point which is absolutely cleat, namely this, 
that the essential elements of the temple-cult — the sixteen operations, 
shothwa uptulnuti arc so distinct in chaiacter from the sacrificial < nit as 
to betray an alien oiigin. 

2 Oldenberg, LU 44 52 ; Poussin, \VN. 22. 

3 Deussen, AG 1 \ l. 240 ft. 

E 2 
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the nobler minds of the time longed to he released from the 
doom of repeated death in the other world, and to reach 
immortality and the peace of the Atman. 

A. The l ' pa ni shads. 

k When the doctrine of rebirth and karma arose, it made 
the phenomenal world and human life seem much more 
unsatisfactory and enslaving than before, and therefore created 
in the best men a deeper desire than ever for release from all 
earthly conditions, and especially from rebirth. 

Then some courageous thinker, conscious to the utmost not 
only of the kinship and similarity of his own atman to the 
universal Atman, but also of the unlimited outlook and desire 
of the human spirit, took the bold leap and declared the two 
identical : 1 My atman is the universal Atman whole and 
undivided.* The immediate consequence of this outreach of 
conviction was necessarily a vivid consciousness of uplift above 
all merely phenomenal conditions, of community of life and 
privilege with God, and an immovable conviction of release 
fiotu transmigration and all its bonds. 

The conviction spread to others, and soon there was a 
company of men who regarded themselves as liberated. In 
their exaltation of mind, and in their fear lest the old worldly 
life should rob them of their new-found treasure, they gave up 
completely the life of the family and the world, and became 
wandering, homeless, celibate ascetics, without possessions, 
without responsibilities, devoted altogether to the life of the 
Atman. They were called parivrajakas , wanderers, bhik sluts, 
beggars, samtyasls , rcnounccrs. They found a life that was 
a fitting expression of their new experience in a complete 
renunciation of the world and of all the rules of society. They 
wandered about, giving their time to meditation, discussion, 
and teaching, sleeping at the foot of a tree, getting their food 
by begging. In numerous episodes we see them conversing 
and discussing in the woods, in the villages, at kings’ courts, 
and at sacrifices. 
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One of the most remaikable facts about these men is this, 
that the}' gave up the old worship completely. This is the 
point at which they aie most clearly distinguishable from the 
older order of ascetics, the vanaprast/ias. The sacrifices were 
meant to induce the gods to grant to their worshippers 
health, wealth, and all the other pleasures of life. Of what 
service, then, could they be to men who, having found the 
Atman, had therein found full satisfaction and no longer looked 
to matciial things for comfort and consolation? The ancient 
worship, and with it all the learning on which it rested, had 
thus become worthless to them. 1 The corroding effect of 
philosophic thought had thus already gone a long way. Yet, 
though they took no further part in the sacrifices, they still 
believed in the gods and demigods and the old mythology. 
These still formed to them part of the totality of things 
explained by their belief in the Brahman-Atman. 

Some scholars hold that the new teaching arose among the 
Kshatriyas, the warrior caste, and was only at a later date 
accepted by the Brahmans ; ~ but most scholars believe that, 
while Kshatriyas and people of lower castes, and women as 
well as men, took part in the discussions and rejoiced in the 
new beliefs, the main part in the evolution of the doctrine 
was taken by Brahmans. It is certainly true that the root of 
every single idea involved in the new philosophy is found in t 
the earlier Brahmanical books. a 

§ 54. At first the teaching seems to have been carried on 
exclusively in free discussions anywhere and everywhere, and 
the new ideas and the new life were open to everybody ; but 
finally the Brahmanical schools began to teach it as the last 
subject of their curriculum, and there it took root and grew. 
At first doubtless the teaching was given in extempore 
freedom, only certain great phrases expressing the central 
ideas, such as Tat tvam asi , 1 Thou art that i.c. * Thou art 

1 Poussin, WN. 9, 29. 

2 Dcussen, J*U, 17, 120, 396; Gnrbe, lieitrage, 23; YVinternitz, I. 199. 

3 Olden berg, LU. 166; Keith, A A. 50, 257; JRAS. 1915, 550. 
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the Braliman-Atman \ being given in fixed form; but 
giadually the lectures received settled expression ; and they 
were then communicated to the pupils and by them com 
mitted to memory, piecisely as the hymns and the Brahmanas 
wcie handed on. From this time onward, then, only 
Brahmans taught the doctrine, and only men of the three 
twice-born castes were allowed to hear it. From this circum- 
stance, doubtless, the name 1 Upatiishad ’, 4 secret doctrine’, 1 
arose. 

The outcome of this teaching was the early Upanishads. 
Each consists of a great many distinct pieces of teaching, of 
varying value, character, and length, products of the activity 
of many minds and of many years of advancing thought. 
They arc in simple discursive prose, and show clearly the 
process of tiansition from the old sacrificial teaching of the 
Brahmanas to philosophy. Amidst the prose, brief passages 
in verse occur in a few places. To this group of early prose 
woiks llu'ie belong six treatises, distiibuted as follows among 
the Vcdic schools : 


1. Ulk 

II. S.vMAN 

MACK 
.\} 15 S 
WHITE 
YAJUS 


Si hoots. 

| Ai tarry ms 
[ K.iuslutakms 
J Tnndins 
i Talavukaias 

Taitlmyas 
V ajasaneyins 


l 'fid nidi ads. 
Aitareya 
KaiisJutaki 
Ctthandoyvd 
Ken a 

'J'dlttin Yd 
Jin hadaranyi iki r 



Since each Upanishad is a collection of pieces of varying 
date, it is not possible to arrange these six compilations in 
ordei of seniority; yet their relative age may be approxi- 
mately indicated. Deussenfs older is:" i. I >ri had dr any aka. 
l. Chhandoyya. 3. 7 aittinya. 4. Aitareya. ,> A anshitaki. 


* Such is the usual explanation oi the word (Deussen, PL\ 10-11; 
Keith, A A. 23c;). Oldenhen; holds that it means * referential medita- 
tion* [l Ad 37, 155). 
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6 . Kata , and Matdonell 1 and Winternit/ ~ follow him. Keith, 
however, holds that the Aitarcya is eailier even than the 
Brihadaranyaka , and that it docs not teach the doctrine ot 
transmigration/ If that be so, it does not enter into our 
discussion here. Oldcnbcrg 4 takes the Aitarcya along with 
the Brihadaranyaka and the CJthandogya , and also suggests 
lather tentatively that the Isa, which other scholars regard as 
a later text, and the Jaiminiya l 'panishad Brahmana should 
be included among these six early works. In any case it is 
clear that the I'a-ihadaranyaka and the CJihandogya are by 
far the most important of the six ; for in them all the leading 
ideas aie first clearly developed. 

It was mainly in the land of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
from Kurukshetra to Benares, that the original discussions 
which created the new thought took place; and in the schools 
of the same regions the Upanishads took form. Since these 
treatises were funned by a process of slow growth and 
accretion, and were preserved, not in writing, but in human 
memories, it is not possible to fix on any definite dates for 
their composition. Yet it is clear that the teaching had 
taken \ery definite form, and was influencing men's thoughts 
fai and wide, when Gautama, the Buddha, began to teach 
about ,>2') ]*». r. ; and scholars believe that we may safely 
assume that by j]oo u.r., this body of literature was already 
in existence in very much the same shape as it has come 
down to us.*' 

§^5. The essential aim of the Upanishads is to explain 
reality, to discover the Absolute. All the ideas of the 
teaching circle round the great conception of Brahman- 
Atman, the source, -the support, and the reality of the 
universe. The human self is not a part of the divine Self, 
but is the Brahman-Atman whole and undivided. It is 
knowledge that gives release. The man who in his own self 

1 226. 2 * 1 . 205. s AA. 43; _S.V. 16. 4 LU. 341. 

r ‘ Hopkins, YT. 336, gives the sixth century ;is the (Kite. Ohlenbcrg 

suggests still earlier dates, LU. 2S8, and also Poussin, \VN. Jo. 
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realizes the truth of the Atman is thereby liberated from the 
chains of transmigration and from the slavery of worldly 
things. He is an emancipated spirit, at death will enter into 
bliss, and will never be reborn. Through his liberation he 
enters at once upon a blessed experience ; for he then begins 
to know the peace, immortality, and freedom of the supreme 
Atman. These lines of belief run through the Upanishads 
everywhere ; and the mass of the teaching seeks to illustrate 
these positions and to create the conviction that they are true. 

Rut there is no aiticulatcd system taught . 1 Outside the 
leading ideas, the teaching is by no means uniform. The 
relation of the Brahman to the material world is expressed in 
several ways. In many passages the reality of the world is 
assumed ; Brahman created it and entered into it ; he per- 
vades it and extends beyond it. In others the reality of the 
Brahman is stated so forcibly as almost to leave the impression 
that the world is an illusion. One there is, and there is no 
second. Only the great spiritual Unity exists ; there is no 
manifold such as our eyes see in nature. He who affirms 
that the manifold exists docs not know the One. In these 
idealistic passages great stress is also laid on the unknow- 
ableness of the Atman, lie is a subject without an object, 
the universal Subject, far uplifted beyond the need of 
any object, and therefore far beyond human under- 
standing. Similarly, while the Atman is usually con- 
ceived impersonally, there arc many phiascs which, if strictly 
interpreted, imply personality. Me is called ‘the inner 
Guide ’ ; at his bidding sun and moon stay asunder; he 
causes men to do good works and to do evil works. , The 
truth is, these w onderful treatises were not meant to build up 
a complete philosophical temple for the human mind, but 
rather to provide materials to stab the spirit awake, to open 
the eyes to the spiritual world, and to lead men to realization 
of God and renunciation of the world. 

1 Deussen expounds them as teaching an idealistic system: P U. 231, 
398 ; but Oldenburg, / l\ 59 104 and fiiiss/w, and Keith, .V.V. 5, recognize 
fully the vauant conceptions. 
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The Atman is bliss, and the man who realizes his identity 
with the Atman enters into peace, but, apart from the Atman, 
all else is full of sorrow. All that conies into existence is 
evil. There is thus in the teaching of the Upanishads a basis 
for pessimism ; but their general tone is by no means 
pessimistic . 1 Emancipation fills many a passage with a 
joyous radiance. 

There arc many strikingly beautiful and effective passages 
in these works : here a few sentences which recall the Psalms, 
there a brief paragraph which reminds one of Plato. There 
is a simple sincerity about them, and a childlike naturalness 
of vision which are very attractive. There are parts of these 
works which will take a high and permanent place in the 
world’s best literature. But, after all, the books aie but 
compilations ; and, beside these lofty prophesy iiigs which 
reveal the Indian mind at its noblest and greatest, there are 
many passages as futile and worthless as the poorest twaddle 
of the Brahmanas. The Brahman compiler had not yet learnt 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

§, r /). The passion for release and the example of these 
wandering ascetics stirred many other groups of men to 
thought and inquiry ; so that by the middle of the sixth 
century there were many leaders, each with his doctrine of 
release and his ascetic discipline, preaching on the plains of 
the north. These we merely mention now, for wc must 
follow the school of the Upanishads to the end of the period. 

The original Upanishads, which we dealt with above, con- 
tinued to be taught orally in their respective schools as the 
source of that knowledge of the Brahman- Atman which brings 
release from the bonds of karma and transmigration. But 
men had begun to realize that many passages in these treatises 
were worthless for the end in view ; and the awkwardness of 
carrying a long piece of discursive prose in the memory as 
a spiritual tonic constantly obtruded itself ; while the verses 
interspersed pioved potent as teaching and easy to rcmcinbci. 

1 Sec Keith, .so. 13; OMenberg, LV. 115 ff. 
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I Ience arose a new series of short Upanishads in verse, which 
are the sole surviving product of the teaching given in the 
schools on the subject of the Atman during these centuries. 
Their purpose in the main is, not to introduce fresh teaching, 
but to express in more convenient form what was now the 
settled orthodox belief of the sannyas! schools. We here set 
them out in the order of their age 1 and in their connexion 
with the Vedic schools : 


Veda. 

LLACK YAJUS 
WHITE YAJUS 
lil AC K YAJUS 
ATI 1 A RYAN 
r> LACK YAJUS 


School. 

Kathakas 

Vajasaneyms 

Taittiriyas 


Upon i shad. 

Kdthaka 

J.\d 

Svctdivatara 
M juidaka 
M af land) ay ana 


It is impossible to give precise dates for any one of these 
poems, but most scholars would agree that, if we place the 
Kdthaka about ~ } oo and the M ahdndrdyana in the third 
century,** we shall not be tar wrong. 

W hile it is true that the purpose of these treatises is rather 
a icstatement of teaching than an advance in thought, yet the 
changes inevitable in the centuries appear in them. These are 
in the main in two directions. There is a distinct advance 
shown ii the capacity for sustained thinking, and the subject 
is developed in more orderly ‘•cquencc than in the earlier 
works.' 1 There is a tendency towards the exaltation of Vishnu 
and Siva as symbols of brahman, and an increasing emphasis 
is laid on self-discipline. 

The introduction of Vishnu and Siva leads to a movement 
of thought in the direction of theism. In the Kdthaka there 
is little advance, but in the Isa wc meet with the woid which 
is used in later literature to denote the personal Supreme in 
Hinduism, Isa , Isvara, Lord. In the Svetas vatara and in 
the Mttndaka the personal God stands out face to face with 

1 Deus&cn, PI \ 24. 

a Olilenben;, JA \ 20 } , 288; 357 ; Keith, .SW. 9. 

8 Keith, JPAs. 1908, J 7 1 n. 2. 4 Olilenbcrj*, L U. 206. 
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the personal soul ; yet the philosophy is monistic, and the 
full identity of the individual and the univers.il Atman is 
maintained . 1 In the Svi taiz'atara Siva is introduced under 
his old name Rudra ; and, for the first time in Hindu literature, 
devotional feeling, bluxktl \ is spoken of as due to him. lie is 
said to control the whole piocess of kaima and transmigration. 

When God is clearly conceived as a person. He is necessarily 
distinguished from the maleiial universe as well as from the 
human soul. But the Sactdivatiu a y while it suggests divine 
personality in several ways, is unwilling to give up the ancient 
monism. Hence the material woild is declaied to be maya, 
illusion, so that Brahman may lemain the All as well as the 
One. This idea is of transcendent importance in the later 
religion. 

In the hermitages of the Vanaprasthas. the austerities which 
were oiiginally used to win supernatural power were employed 
to discipline the body and mind for religious purposes, the 
ends sought through the discipline being intei course with the 
gods, purity of diameter, and an etheicali/ed body . “ and 
the word yoga;' k yoking 7 , ‘ restraint was used to cover the' 
whole range of these icgukited methods of physical and 
mental cotiliol. In the verse Upanishads these methods 
arc heartily commended for me in the search for Brahman .' 1 
In the old Upanishads, when the idea of the Atman is reached 
by a rigorous piocess of abstraction, the result is an idealistic 
conception, a mind which is a subject without an object, 
a knovver that is unknowable. This led quite naturally to the 
belief that, in order to apprehend the Unknowable in mystic 
vision, the soul must be disciplined to perfect stillness ; and to 
this end the restiaining methods of yoga were prescribed. In 
so far also as ethical conditions were legarded as a pre- 
condition of the enlightenment which is emancipation, the 

1 Sec Harnett., JR AS. i i o, 1363. 

2 Chhandogya U . V. jo, 1 ; II. 23, 1 ; A 'annuana^ 1 i. liv ; III. i : v ; xii. 

8 Taittiriya l . 1 1. 4. 

* Oldenberg, LU. 25S IT.; Keith, .s.V. 55. 
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practice of yoga was regarded as helpful. In the Kathaka 
and in the Svctalratara yoga methods are very seriously 
commended ; and we shall find that the early Buddhists were 
led by similar motives to similar practices. Along with 
the description of these exercises, a theory which explains 
them is stated in outline three times over in the Kathaka , 
and it reappears in the Svetasvatara . It is not discussed in 
detail ; yet the conceptions expressed and the technical terms 
used make it quite clear that it is the germ of what is known 
in later literature as the Sankhya philosophy. 1 

In these treatises also the Vedanta first occurs as the name 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads, Both groups of Upani- 
sliads were attached to the Brfihrnanas of the schools to which 
they belonged, and were recognized as sruti, revelation of the 
highest grade. 

B. Many Schools . 

§ 57. From the prose Upanishads and the earliest Jain and 
Buddhist literature it is plain that by the middle of the sixth 
century many speculative systems were already being taught, - 
each represented by a leader and his following of monks ; for 
asceticism was as essential to the system-teacher in India then 
as the philosopher's cloak was in ancient Greece. Some of 
these teachers were not far removed from the sannyasis of the 
Upanishads, many were much more sceptical, while some were 
thorough-going materialists. It is not possible to sketch the 
systems clearly, but one significant fact stands out undeniable, 
that a number of them were distinctly atheistic, like the 
Karma Mimarhsa. The chief were the systems which came 
to be known as Jainism and Buddhism, but there were others. 
Clearly for a long time, seemingly for several centuries, the 
doctrine of the Brahman-Atman laid hold of only a small 
proportion of thinking Hindus, while the vast majority re- 

1 For the exposition oi these passages, see Deusscn, PU. 249-53; 
Oldenberg, / 17 , 203 6 ; Keith, .S.S. 9 14. 

*’ Rhys Davids, .!/,/>. 30 fif. ; Poussin, II r A\ 60. 
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taincd the ancient Vedic polytheistic outlook. This accounts 
for the Karma Mtmaiiisa, Jainism, Buddhism, and other early 
atheisms, and also for the emergence of the Sfmkhya and the 
Vakseshika at later dates. Two further elements of the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of those days render the atheistic attitude 
of the mass, and the materialistic standpoint of many, more 
comprehensible, first the world-constraining power credited to 
the sacrifice in the Yajurvcda , and secondly the automatic 
character of the theory of transmigration and karma as usually 
taught : 1 there seemed to be no need for a ruler of the universe. 

It seems most probable that the materialistic school, known 
in India as Lokayata for two thousand years, was already in 
existence. 5 * 

It is probable that the Sfmkhya and Yoga systems appeared, 
in early forms which we cannot now reconstruct, in the fourth 
or third century Dates are very doubtful: all we c^n be 

sure ‘of is that the Sfmkhya conics in the main from the 
philosophy of the early and the verse Upanishads 3 and that 
the Yoga, while also indebted to the Upanishads, springs 
ultimately from popular magic and hypnotism. 4 Sudras were 
admitted to the order of Sfmkhya ascetics as readily as twice- 
born men, and both Sudras and Outcastes could become 
yogis : so that from the time of the foundation of these 
schools the pui suit of release was open to these classes within 
Hinduism itself. 

§ 5K. Amongst these clashing systems were two, now known 
as Jainism and Buddhism, whose principles speedily set them 
outside Hinduism and made them rival faiths. They were 
both founded by Kshatriyas. While both systems recognized 
all the gods and demigods of the Hindu pantheon, they spoke 
of them as of little strength and importance as compared 
with their own leaders. They therefore taught that it was 
folly to worship them, that the Veda was untrue, and the 

1 Poussin, IVX. 5S. 

2 Poussin, IVX. 61 ; Keith, /PAS. 1917, 1 75, ft. 2. 

3 Oldenberg, /. U. 211; Keith, .SVS\ Ch. I ; Deussen, AGP. I. ui. 15. 

4 Garbe, 5 V. 34 ff. ; Oldenberg, LU. 258 ft. 
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priestly work of the Brfdunans valueless. Roth systems 
offered release to ivk n of ('very race and caste. Tt is true 
that, in order to win release, it was necessary to become 
a inonlc. The laity could make a little progress, but could 
not expect to reach the goal until they accepted the life of 
renunciation. Yet, even so, this was a great advance on con- 
ditions within the school of the Upanishads, in which only 
men of the three highest castes could become sannyusTs and 
press on to release. Hinduism could not fail to condemn 
both systems as heresies. Jainism is the earlier of the two, 
but we take Ruddhism first because of it we have far fuller 
and clearer information than of Jainism. 

(\ I'hc fh/'M/tist School. 

§ Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, the mod potent 
and attractive personality among all the sons of India and one 
of the greatest of men, was born at Kapilavastu,on the borders 
of Nepal, almost due north of Renans, about ~,6o U. ('., the 
son of a nobleman of the Sakya clan. When about thirty 
years of age, he left his wile, his little son, and his father, and 
renounced the world. He became a disciple of several teachers 
in succession, but did not find satisfaction in their teaching 
and resolved to seek truth for himself. Finally, at the spot 
now known as Buddh-Gaya in Bihar, his system took shape 
in his mind. Fiom this time, somewhere about me., until 
his death at the age of eighty (<*. 4<So B.r.), he spent all his 
energy in teaching his principles. He held that the final 
t tuth had appealed in him and therefore called himself the 
Buddha, the enlightened one. Since he was accepted by his 
followers as a full authority in matters of faith and life, his 
death must have been an irremediable lo>s to them. No one 
was appointed in his place: his teaching must now be their 
guide. That teaching, preserved in the memories of his 
disciples and giadually modified and expanded as time passed, 
finds expression in the Canon. 

§ 60. 1 1 is was an eminently practical system. He regarded 
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life as full of suffering and believed that his teaching provided 
the medicine necessary for the healing of men. lie taught 
that the cause of suffering was desire, and sought to show the 
way whereby desire might be extinguished and release from 
karma and transmigration and every other form of suffering 
might be won. lie invited men and women to the monastic 
life, in which under his guidance, as he believed, the nirvana, 
i.c. the extinction, of desire, might speedily be accomplished. 
Those who reached nirvana in this life, at death would enter 
final nirvana, 1 2 and would not be born again. 

lie expressed the leading ideas of his system in clear and 
simple forms, and in the vernacular: all early Buddhist books 
arc in the vernacular. The basis of the whole is given in the 
Four Noble Truths: 

1. 7 he noble hulk of unset r. Until is misery: old ago is miseiy; 

disease is misery ; death is misery , sorimv, lamentation, misery, 
gnef, and despair are misery, to wish for what one cannot have 
is misery, in short, all the live attai limenl-groups are misery. 

2 . I he noble truth of the ongin of ornery It is desire leading to 

lobirth, joining itself to pleasure and passion, and finding delight 
m e\riy existence, - desire, namely, lor sensual pleasure, desire for 
permanent existence, desuc for transitory existence. 

v 1 he noble If nth of the testation of misery. It is the complete lading 
out and ress.it ion of this desire, a giving up, a loosing hold, a re- 
linquishment, and a non-adhesion. 

4. The noble ii nth of the fuiifi leading to the < < \sation of misery. It is 
this noble eightfold path, to wit, right belief, right resolve*, right 
speech, right behaviour, right occupation, right effoit, right watch- 
fulness, uglit concentration.* 

In discussing this path the Bit eld lut explained that it was 
a middle course which shunned two extremes, the pursuit of 
worldly pleasures and the practice of useless austerities. The 
following is the exposition of the eight requirements of the 
noble path : 

1. flight Ihhef'. belief in the four noble truths. 

2. Right Resolve', to renounce sensual pleasures, to have* malice to- 

wards none, and to harm no living creature. 

3. Right Speech : abstinence from falsehood, bac kbiting, harsh language, 

and fiivolous talk. 

1 W.irirn, />/’. 380. 

2 From Dighti-NilTiyn . 22, as translated in W.uren, /> 7 . 368 73. 
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4. Right Behaviour', abstinence from destroying life, from taking that 

which is not given, and from immorality. 

5. Right Occupation : quitting a wrong occupation and getting one’s 

livelihood by a right occupation. 

(). Right J (fort g. the purpose, effort, endeavour, and exertion to avoid 
and abandon evil qualities, and to produce, preserve, develop, and 
make perfect meritorious qualities. 

7. Right Watchfulness : strenuous, conscious, unsleeping watchfulness, 

as regards sensations, the mind, and the elements of being, so as 
to rid oneself of lust and grief and remain free. 

8. Right Concentration : the progressive practice of hypnotic trances 

through reasoning, reflection, contemplation, trancjuillization, in- 
tense thinking, and the abandonment of misery and of happiness. 1 

The path may be summed up as faith in the Buddha’s 
teaching, vigorous intellectual effort to understand it and to 
apply it to life in detail, and an earnest moral life accompanied 
with regular meditation and the practice of hypnotic trances. 

§61. Thus far we may be sure of our ground, but as soon 
as we ask what the Buddha taught about the nature of the 
world and man, and what happens in release, we find ourselves 
in difficulties, since it is impossible to make certain that the 
Sutla Pilaka, which did not take final form until more than 
two centuries after his death, really represents his teaching. 
The prevailing doctrine in the Canon is that everything in the 
world is transitory, evil, and lacking in an ego, 2 and therefore 
that man has no soul. But if man has no soul, it would seem 
to be fair to conclude at once that there can be no rebirth, 
and fui tiler that, even if some shadowy form of continuity can 
be conceived which might make it possible to believe in trans- 
migration, final release in these circumstances can only be final 
annihilation. The Canon is by no means consistent in its 
doctrine. Transmigration is certainly everywhere taught, but, 
while the existence of a self or immortal spirit is usually 
denied, there arc passages where the soul is said to exist. 
Then, although in a few places release is said to be annihila- 
tion pure and simple, that is not the prevalent doctrine. 

1 From / hg ha -Nikayi r , 22. Abbreviated from Warren, B T. 373-4. 

2 These three epithets arc in a sense the watchwords of Buddhism. 
In Ceylon the monk, as he goes his rounds, may be heard muttering, 
anichihha , dukha , anatta. 
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Modern scholars have differed greatly in their reconstruction 
of the Buddha’s teaching. The latest exposition, which is by 
Piofessor Poussin, 1 strives to do complete justice to all the 
evidence. He is inclined to believe that Gautama did deny 
the existence of a soul or poitnanent entity in tnan, but lie 
believes he predicated the existence of a sort of substitute for 
a soul which may be reasonably conceived as a possible basis 
for transmigration. It is almost impossible to express the 
idea accuiately and clearly in a sentence, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing may suggest it. The exposition runs that in our 
ps}’chical life there exists only the stream of consciousness, 
with its partial continuity, its imperfect identity, its continuous 
change ; and it is this phenomenal thing that transmigrates, 
a something which is so changeable as to be no basis for the 
belief in a permane nt soul, and yet has sufficient continuity to 
make it possible to speak of the individual as transmigrating. 
Thus man is altogether phenomenal, a composite of fleeting 
elements, yet rebiith takes place. Rut, if this is all that trans- 
migrates, must we not conclude that, when transmigration 
does not take place, the man is annihilated ? That seems to 
be the only possible conclusion. Rut the Buddha did not 
usually speak of deliverance as annihilation. In his teaching 
he eschewed, as far as possible, metaphysical questions as of 
no practical utility, and, indeed, as obstructions in the path 
towards the ideal. Hence nirvana is usually called complete 
deliverance, and no description or definition of the state is 
added. Such is Professor Poussin's reconstruction of the 
history. It would, perhaps, be still better to suppose that 
the Buddha denied the existence of the soul while he affirmed 
transmigration and deliverance, and that he refused to enter 
into any philosophic justification of these positions. 

§62. Buddhist tradition unanimously declares that a few 
weeks after the death of the master a great Council was held 
at Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, and that there the rules 
for the monastic life, and also the discourses of the Buddha as 

1 IV N. 34 . 

V 
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contained in the Sutta Pitaka were rehearsed. All critical 
scholars agree that the story is unhistorical, and that the 
growth of the Canon is posterior to the death of the Buddha ; 
but it is quite possible that the disciples assembled after the 
death of the founder to come to some agreement concerning 
the principal points of the creed and of the discipline. 

Very little is known about the history of the faith or of the 
community during the next two hundred years. Clearly the 
movement spread; the literature gradually took shape; and 
differences of opinion on matters of both faith and practice 
arose among the monks; but it is not possible to give any 
comprehensible outline of the events of those years. A tradi- 
tion is found in the Canon that, one hundred years after the 
death of the Buddha, a second Council was held at Vaisali, to 
examine and condemn ten illegitimate practices which the 
monks of that town claimed to have the right to follow, and 
a much later tradition declares that the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pi takas of the Canon were recited here also. Scholars are ready 
to believe that a Council was held to discuss certain points 
of discipline and other questions, but the date remains quite 
uncertain, and the statements about the ('anon are unhistorical. 

§63. About two hundicd years after the Buddha’s death, 
however, light begins to fall on the history. Alexander’s 
raid into the Punjab led to a revolution and change of dynasty 
in Magadha and to the establishment, under Chandragupta, of 
the first empire ever known in India. The grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya empire, was Asoka, one of 
the most remarkable monarchs the world has seen. He seems 
to have reigned from 273 to 232 It.c. A few yeais after he 
became emperor he added Orissa by conquest to his empire. 
According to his own account, the slaughter and misery which 
the conquest occasioned caused him such acute distress and 
repentance that he became a Buddhist and decided to wage 
no more war. Many scholars believe that at a later date he 
actually became a monk, at least for a short time. 

The conversion of Asoka made the fortune of Buddhism ; 
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for, being a man of conviction and energy, be set about using 
the wealth, authority, and influence of his great position for the 
spread of the religion which he had adopted. He spent vast 
sums from the imperial revenue in erecting Buddhist build- 
ings. The use of stone for architecture and sculpture seems to 
have begun in India about this time. Consequently, the 
earliest stone buildings erected on the soil of India dowered 
the Buddhist faith with a magnificent series of artistic monas- 
teries, temples, and relic-mounds. lie sent , out monks as 
missionaries of the faith throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and also to Ceylon, to Burmah, to the Himalayas, to 
Afghanistan, and beyond. Great success followed both within 
and without the bounds of the empire. Ceylon became 
a Buddhist country, and along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, in Kashmir, and in eastern Afghanistan the faith 
took firm root. The empemr also prepared simple sermons 
for his people and had them cut on rocks by the 4 side of pilgrim 
and trade loutes, or on monumental pillars set up in prominent 
places, so that he might preach to the millions of his subjects 
and his neighbours. Laws were made to compel men to live 
in closer accord with the Buddhist ideal ; and Government 
officials were required to help the imperial propaganda in the 
ordinary course of their duties. 

§64. Tradition runs that a Council held at Patna during his 
reign for the settlement of several questions of faith and 
discipline, accepted the Tipi taka (Sansk. Tripitaka), the 
Buddhist Canon in three baskets. Pi taka , or divisions, as under : 

1. The Pii/aya, or Discipline Basket, containing the rules 
for the life of monks and nuns. 

2 The Suita, or Sermon Basket, consisting in the main of 
dialogues and sermons. 

3. The Abhidhamma, or Teaching Basket, containing chiefly 
manuals for the training of monks and nuns. 

Is the tradition credible? 

The following facts must be recognized. I11 the third 
century H.C., the Canon existed only in the memories of the 

t 2 
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monks and nuns; and it must have been in Magadhi, the 
vernacular of Magadha and of the imperial capital, Patna. No 
portion of this original Magadhi Canon survives, but the 
Ceylonese Canon, from which European scholars obtained 
their knowledge of early Buddhism, purports to be the 
identical books accepted at the Council. The language, 
however, is Pali, a literary tongue which is believed to have 
been developed at a later date from several vernaculars, but 
especially from Magadhi. and which was used by Ceylonese 
Buddhists for the literature of their faith alone. The Pali 
Canon was reduced to writing in Ceylon in the first century 
);.c.; and in the later history it is but the Canon of the 
Vibhajjavadin school of Ceylon, and of others dependent on it. 
It is practically certain that this Pali Canon and the later 
Sanskrit Canons of North India were derived independently 
from the Magadhi original. 

As to the? relation of the Pa 1 i Canon to the texts of the 
third century 1U\, the position of advanced scholarship is 
probably best represented by Poussin, who, while acknow- 
ledging that the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas which we possess 
are on the whole very much the same as the early Magadhi 
texts, yet holds that numerous changes were probably intro- 
duced in the time of oral transmission and in the process of 
translation into Pali ; and roundly declares that ‘ the apostolic 
or conciliar origin of the Abhidharma 1 is a pious fraud ’. 2 He 
points out that, while all the schools acknowledged a Canon 
in two parts, the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas, only two schools, 
namely the Vibhajjavadins of Ceylon, who used Pfili, and the 
Sarvilstivadins, who probably belonged to Kashmir, and used 
Sanskrit, possessed an Abhidhamma Pi taka, and the two 
collections arc wholly independent. Consequently, we can 
recognize only the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitakas as belonging 
to this period. 

Further, if a General Council had been held in Patna, it 
could have been held only with Asoka's permission and 
1 Abhidhamma in Pali. 2 Opinions, 44, 
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co-operation ; and it would then almost certainly have been 
mentioned in his inscriptions. His silence thus suggests 
a serious doubt about the whole tradition. 

§ 65. The central source of the Vinaya is the Patimokkha . 
Twice every month the monks of every distiict met in solemn 
assembly, and the 12 7 articles of this Confession were recited 
aloud one by one, the reciter asking after the repetition of 
each rule whether any monk had been guilty of any trans- 
gression. The Confession with its Commentary forms the 
first book of the Vinaya, the Sutta Vib/tanga* The second 
part is the Khanclakas, the treatises, i.e. the ifa/tivvagga and 
the Cfutfldi'ittigity which give rules for every part of the life of 
the monk and the nun. In both these parts of the Vinaya 
there aie numerous stories and tales which aie of extreme 
interest for the life of the Buddha and the early history of the 
Order. The thiid part, the Parivara , is a scholastic list of 
subjects of little interest, probably a kite addition to the Canon. 

§66. The Sutta Bitaka is of far greater interest. Here one 
enters into the life of ancient India and makes friends with 
people of every type, enjoying the simplicity, the humour, the 
kindliness of the peasant, listening to teaching of every sect, 
levcrent and coarse, wise and foolish, new and old. Here we 
sec icligion in the process of being made and unmade. Every- 
where walks the Buddha, supreme in his humanity, his fine 
gentlemanliness, his caustic wit, his quiet reasonableness, his 
radiant personality, winning his way among all classes of men 
by the moderation of his teaching and discipline, his feeling 
for human need, and his firm conviction that he has actually 
stormed the citadel of tiuth. The contents of this Pitaka fall 
into five main groups. 

I. The most attractive and most valuable of all the groups 
consists of dialogues and sermons. Neatly all are said to 
come from the Buddha himself, but a few are attributed to his 
immediate disciples. Each has a brief introduction, telling 
where and in what circumstances tradition said it had been 
uttered. These beautiful pieces of literature are to be found 
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mainly in the Dlgha and Majjhima Nikayas, but many frag- 
ments are scattered throughout the other collections. A number 
of dialogues arc so full of the power and simplicity of genius 
that we can 1 caddy believe that they reflect with great faith- 
fulness the teaching of the Master ; many of the great phrases 
which form the basis of the teaching also unquestionably come 
from him ; and probably also some of the brief poems which 
glow like gems amid the more sober prose ; but a very large 
number of the pieces are clearly of later oiigin, created at 
various times to meet the needs of the Order or of the lay 
community. 

II. The next group centres in the Buddha . There is no 
life of the Master in the Canon, but there arc many bio- 
graphical passages in both the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitakas, 1 2 
which wei e later combined to foim biographies of tire Buddha 
in Ceylon and India. In these narratives Ire is sometimes 
icgardcd as purely human, only exalted to wondrous powers 
by his enlightenment, but in many places lie is spoken of as 
a demigod, and in others he is laised far above all the gods. 
The doctrine of karma and lebirth leads to the belief that he 
was gradually picpavcd for his final enlightenment in his 
previous births. Hence in the Book of Lives, the Jdtaka , we 
have ^7)0 mythical narratives of previous lives, and in the 
Chariyapitaka 37, more, all set out as edifying stories for the 
Buddhist reader, a literature of extraordinary variety and 
inteiest. Further, since truth does not change, Buddhists 
began to believe that in the earlier ages the same teaching 
must have been proclaimed by other Buddhas. The outcome 
of this was a long series of Previous Buddhas. At first there 
were only three, then six, then twenty-four, then twenty-seven ; 
but finally they became innumerable.- They are parallel 

1 The Mahavagga m the Yinaya Pitaka ; the Mahaparinibbdtia and 
Mahapiuiand sutias of the Digha Nikaya; suttas 26, 36, 123 of the 
Majjhima Nikaya; and the 1 thaw mac hakkaftpavattana sutta of the 
Samyutta Nikaya. 

2 Mahapadana Sutta ; Huddhavamsa ; Nidanakathd ; Lai i la Vista? a: 
Waddell in /A AS. 1914, 677. 
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with the Jain Tirthakaras and the incarnations of Vishnu and 
of Siva. 

III. The third group consists of short religious poems , 
ejaculations, epigrams, psalms. The habit of giving expression 
in verse to the loftier moods of the monastic life seems to have 
begun with the Buddha himself, and was cultivated with very 
great success by many generations of pious monks and nuns. 
There are four collections of these poems, the Dhammapnda , 
the ( dir /id, the Thera Gdthii , and the Then Gatkir, but, 
besides these, numerous examples arc scattered throughout 
the Canon. 

IV. The fourth group consists of edifying narratives and 
ballads . which vary very much in literary and didactic 
worth. The)- seem to have been exceedingly popular among 
the Buddhist laity, but for us they have their chief interest as 
stores of folk-lore. In the Mahavagga , the suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the Apadana 1 and also in the Jataka-kvok 
are numerous tales, and in the Samyutta Nikaya and the 
Sutia Nipdta many stories in verse and ancient ballads. 

V. The fifth group consists of magic texts , charms against 
snakes, evil spirits, demons, &c. The K huddakapdtha and the 
]znd sutta of the Digha Nikaya consist of texts of this type. 

The early Buddhist church was, essentially, the double 
monastic order, yet there was a large laity also. The duties 
laid on them were, in the main, attention to the teaching of 
the Buddha, a really good moral life, the practice of ahinisd , 
i. e. non-injury to animals, and liberality to the monks and 
nuns. But from a very early date reverence for the Buddha 
and his chief followeis led to the beginnings of a cult . 2 
Each stupa, erected over relics of the Buddha or of a noted 
preacher, became a place of pilgrimage and adoration. The 
hall in which the laity heard instiuction from the monks had 

1 The word Apadana , Sanskrit Avaddna , means a heroic deed, and is 
used of stories about Buddhist saints. This collection is in verse. 

2 The Buddha’s attitude to Hindu pnests and their sacrifices was so 
scornful that we may be certain that he established no ritual cultus among 
his disciples. 
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ci stupa set up in it to stir devotional feeling, and many 
symbols of Buddhist faith and practice received fervent adora- 
tion. In the time of Asoka each great stupa and chaitya 
became a •■plepdid work of art: and music, shows, and pro- 
cessions were added to cat Her observances ; so that Buddhist 
worship began to rival the spectacular attractions of Hindu 
temple-worship and sacrifice. 

§ 67. The Edicts of Asoka form one of the most interesting 
of all Buddhist documents. They may be most conveniently 
studied in Dr. Vincent Smith’s . Isokrf. The great Buddhist 
Mission cairied to so much success duiing his reign is described 
in them from the point of view of the Emperor who organized 
and supported it, while the Chronicles of Ceylon desciibe it 
from the standpoint of the monastic community who provided 
the missionaties. The edicts show the extreme interest which 
the Emperor took in the expansion of the religion, not only 
among Hindus but also amongst the jungle-folk of India and 
foreign nations. They also enable us to see that he made 
huge use of the imperial officials m order to spread amongst 
the people a knowledge of Buddhism, of the Emperor’s faith 
in the religion, and of his desire that it should be widely 
adopted. One inscription names seven passages in the Canon 
which hi recommends for study, his favourite texts, lie lays 
very great stress on the virtue of saving animal life, and tells 
how he has restricted animal sacrifice by law and also the 
slaughter of animals for food, lie was almost a vegetarian 
himself. Instead of the royal hunt, his Majesty now under- 
took religious tours to visit religious men and sacred places. 
One edict gives orders that monks or nuns who seek to create 
schism in the Buddhist church shall be unfrocked. This was 
probably published immediately after the Council at Patna, 
if such a council was held. An inscribed pillar also informs 
us that the Emperor had enlarged for the second time the 
Stupa of Kanakatnuni, one of the previous Buddhas. 

Very little distinctive Buddhist teaching occurs in these 
edicts, except the insistence on the sacredness of animal life. 
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It is peculiarly noticeable that there is no single mention of 
karma and transmigration in them, and not the slightest 
allusion to nirvana. Since the Arthasastra shows the same 
features, we are probably justified in concluding that karma 
and rebirth had not as yet laid serious hold of the common 
people in eastern India. The Emperor urges all men to 
practise the law of piety, first because of the good results 
which it produces in this world, but above all things because 
such conduct creates merit, and secures the other world for 
the pious man. Ordinary morality stands in the foreground, 
reverence to parents, relatives, teachers, and all religious men, 
proper treatment of slaves and seivants, truth-speaking, 
liberality, gentleness to all living creatures. Similarly, tolera- 
tion of all creeds, and liberality to ascetics and teach erf* of all 
denominations, are repeatedly recommended. The edicts 
thus contain scarcely anything which Biahnmns would not 
approve. Yet the prohibition of animal sacrifice must have 
been deeply resented. 

1). The Jain School. 

§ 6H. For many years European scholars believed that 
Jainism was a schism or branch-system derived from Buddhism, 
but research has made it clear that the two are independent and 
that Jainism is the earlier of the two. Mahavira, who was 
a contemporary of the Buddha, 1 belonged to a Kshatriya 
family of good position, ami was born in a town a little to the 
north of the site of Patna. lie became a sannyasi of an 
ascetic order which had been founded by a man named Parsva, 
and developed it into the sect of the Jains. The canonical 
literature of the sect was not reduced to writing until nearly 
a thousand years after Mahavira's death, and it is as yet 
impossible to say whether any paits of it come from this 
period or not ; so that it requires much caution to work back 

1 Theie is much unceitmnty about his actual date. Jains themselves 
tfive two dates for his death, 527 and 467 ii.c., while Buddhist texts 
represent him as a ( ontemporary of the Buddha, and place his death a few 
years before the Buddha’s nirvana. 
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even to a bare outline of the founder's faith and discipline. 
A few features of the system, however, stand out with such 
distinctness that we should almost be justified in accepting 
them as primary without further evidence ; statements found 
in early Ruddhist books about the founder, his sect, and his 
teaching corroborate the Jain evidence very clearly on a number 
of points; and the relation between early Hinduism and early 
Hindu asceticism, on the one hand, and Jain beliefs and ascetic 
rules, on the other , 1 is so patent that we need not hesitate to 
accept the chief lines of the tradition as historical. These are 
the original atheism of the system, and the beliefs, that there 
are souls in eveiy particle of earth, air, water, and fire, as well 
as in men, animals, and plants, and that, for the attainment of 
release, the practice of certain very severe austerities, tapas, 
the strictest abstinence from the destruction of life in any form, 
and the keeping of a number of moral uiles aie necessary. 
Monks and nuns had to pluck their own hair out by the roots, 
and were not allowed to drink cold water nor to bathe. After 
twelve years of rigorous austeiities they were encouraged to 
commit suicide by self-starvation, if they chose to do so. The 
system is more closely allied to animism, hylozoism, and early 
ascetic practice than any other belonging to the period. The 
seveie austerities and the rule of ahinisa , non-injury to both 
vegetable and animal life, both come from the discipline of the 
Vanaprasthas . 2 Mahavira organized the laymen and the lay- 
women of the community as well as the monks and the nuns. 
Only ascetics could hope to win release at once, but a faithful 
lay-life prepared the soul for becoming an ascetic in a futuie 
lite. On the laity were laid simple moral rules and easy 
austeiities, and it was their special duty to support the monks 
and the nuns. Mahavira did his work in the vernacular, and 
the Canon is in an old vernacular to this day. Amongst 
the many titles conferred on him, Jina, conqueror, was one of 
the most prominent. Hence his followers are called Jama , 
Jains. 

1 Jacobi, SHE, XXII. x; xxii ff. ; ERE, Vll. 465. 2 See § 30. 
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We may be certain that Jain worship arose in much the 
same way in which the Buddhist cult developed ; for at later 
dates the two arc absolutely parallel. 1 

§ 69. Of the history of Jainism during these centuries we 
know very little. There seems, however, to be reason to 
believe that from an early date a distinction tended to arise 
among the monks of the community, which finally led in the 
first century A. T). to a great schism. (The question at issue 
was whether the monks should wear white robes or discard 
all clothing. This division of opinion disturbed the early life 
of the community in some degree. When the schism actually 
came, the Jains fell into two sects, the Svetambara or White- 
clothed, and the Digambara or Sky-clothed, i. e. naked, and 
the division remains to-day. 

The Jains have a tradition that Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya Empire, was a Jain, that a famine broke out 
in Magadha during his reign, and that thereupon he abdicated 
his throne and went south with a great company of Jains 
under the leadership of Bhadrabfihu to Sravana Belgola in 
the Mysore country, where he became a monk and finally 
died by self-starvation. If the story is true, the date of the 
migration would be about 298 IJ. < ; for his son Bindusfira 
succeeded to the throne about that date' ; but, as its earliest 
attestation is an inscription at Sravana Belgola of rather 
a late date, scholars arc very much divided with regard to its 
trustworthiness. 1 * 

§ 70. Tradition also says that, towards the end of the 
twelve years of famine, the sacred books were collected 
in a council of monks held at Patna, under the presidency 
of Sthulabhadra. They are said to have been twelve 

in number and to have been called ‘Ariga’, i. c. ‘limbs', 
members of the body of sciiplurc. The last Anga con- 
sisted of fourteen books which contained the utterances of 
Mahavira himself, while the first eleven were composed by 
his followers. Bhadrabfihu, who is said to have led the 
1 See §121 and § 123. 2 V. Smith, EH I. 146. 
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migration to the south, is believed to have been the author 
of three of the canonical books and of niryuktis , i. e. brief 
comments, on ten of them. The last Ahga is irretrievably 
lost ; but the- Svctambaras declare . that the eleven Ahga, 
which fonn the first division of their Canon to-day, arc the 
identical books collected at the Council. The Digambaras, 
on the other hand, who confess that they no longer possess 
the original Canon, deny that the eleven Svetambara Ahga 
are genuine. All modern scholars acknowledge that there 
are many archaic elements in these Svetambara books, and in 
particular that the accounts of Mahavira,the early community 
and its beliefs and practices, which we have already dealt 
with, are in the main at least historical. It thus seems to be 
clear that parts of the existing Anga must have been handed 
down oially with considerable fidelity for a thousand years ; 
for they were not reduced to writing until about A. D. 500. 

'flic problem set by the Ahga is of a very complicated 
character. Their language is not the original Magadhi, in 
which works recited and ai ranged at Patna in the third century 
11. c. must have been composed, but a later dialect akin in 
some respects to Magadhi, but modified under the influence 
of the speech of the west of India, where the work of codifi- 
cation and writing was carried out about A. I>. , r >co. 1 Further, 
theie are clear proofs that they have undeigone extensive 
alteration since then. Critical study has not yet gone far 
enough to make the solution of this most intricate problem 
possible. Thus, while it is probably true that a number of 
books were collected and recognized at Patna, no one can yet 
say what precise relation the canonical books bear to those 
oiiginal works. Weber holds that the existing books were 
formed between the second and the fifth centuries A. J but 
Jacobi is inclined to think that parts of them may have come 
down fioni the Patna Council comparatively little changed.* 2 

1 See below, § 1 Mi . 

2 Weber in I A. XVII. 289, 342; XX. 24; Jacobi, Kalpa-sutra , 
Intro., A XLV, }>. xl ; Keith, JRAS. 1915, 551. 
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There is certainly no body of Jain literature belonging to this 
period to place beside the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

§ 71. That the Jains were an important body in the lime of 
the Maurya emperors is perfectly clear from the way in which 
Asoka refers to them in one of his edicts. 1 The community 
have also a tradition that a grandson of Asoka named 
Samprati reigned after him, and treated the Jain community 
with as much favour and munificence as his grandfather had 
shown to the Buddhists ; but Samprati himself and the whole 
story arc not known from any other source; 2 so that the 
truth of the narrative is extremely doubtful. 

1 Pillar Edict VII, in V. Smith’s A 193. lint Iloornle's theory, 
that the Ajivikas, who arc mentioned in the same edict and who received 
costly caves from Asoka and his grandson, were Digambara Jams ( ERE. 
I. 259), is probably erroneous (Hhandarkar, LI. XLI. 2cS6). 

,J V. Smith, A*///. 192*3, 440. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MOVEMENT towards theism 

2CO li. (\ K) a. i>. 200. 

§ j?.. The Hindu movement towards theism shows two 
distinct stages, and a corresponding though not identical 
evolution within Buddhism takes place in two unfold ings also, 
and also at the same times. Great political changes form the 
background to those religious events. 

Early in the second century n. r. the Maurya empire fell. A 
Hindu dynasty, the Sunga, took its place at the capital, Patna, 
and doubtless annulled Asoka’s laws against animal sacrifice ; 
while on the now contracted western frontier crouched 
Hadrian Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians, waiting to spring 
at the central empire. Under the Hindu dynasty arose new 
texts of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in which Rama 
and Krishna walk the earth as divine incarnations. In 
Buddhist works of the same period the Buddha appears as 
a semi-divine being with new attributes. 

The Scythian race called Kushans seized all the western 
frontiers of India soon after the Christian era, and about the 
middle of the century conquered the Hindu government at 
Patna, and thus formed a vast empire stretching from Central 
Asia to the Gangetic plain. Not long after these events, as 
it would seem, the hliagavadgita arose, in which Krishna is 
represented as a full incarnation of Vishnu and as the eternal 
Brahman of the Upanishads : Vaishnava theism was thus 
formed ; and other sects hastened to follow the great example. 
About the same time, or a little later, Mahayana Buddhism 
was formed, in which the Buddha almost became an 
eternal god. 
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It seems clear that the wealth and general culture of the 
times created a strong and intelligent body of laymen, as 
distinct from the monastic orders. Literature, philosophy, 
and art all show great activity ; and both Hindus and 
Buddhists found it necessary to modify’ their standards and 
prepare fresh literature to meet the needs of the cultured 
layman. 

One of the greatest happenings of these centuries is the 
spread of Buddhism to Persia, to Turkestan, and to China. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. The 'Twice -bon/ and their Literature . 

§ 73. No addition of any importance seems to have been 
made during this period to the literature of the Vedic schools 
except a number of new Upanishads. The sacrificial discipline 
of each school still consisted of Mantra, Brahmana, and Sutra, 
with probably the further help of the Karma Mlmaihsa 
system, while the Aranyaka and the Upanishad formed 
special courses. The Upanishads which made their appear- 
ance during the period fall into two classes, of which only 
the first attach themselves qjuite naturally to the original 
Vedanta texts. Of these there are three, the J'rasna, 
Maitrdyana , and Mandukya , the M ditray ana belonging to the 
Black Yajus , the other two to the Atharvaveda. 

§ 74. It seems to be clear also that already about the 
middle of our period, there existed a woik which summed 
up the teaching of the Upanishads, and was thus a forerunner 
of the famous but far later Brahma-sntra of Badarayana. 
That at least seems to be the natural inference from the 
reference in the Bhagavadgitd 1 to Brahma-sutras and from the 
occurrence of the descriptive phrase sarvopanishadvidya, i.e.‘ the 
science of all the Upanishads', in the nearly contemporary 
]\T ait ray an a Upanishad r It is most likely that it was the 
example of the Kai ma-inimamsa, which undertakes to unify 
1 XIII. 4. 2 II. 3. 
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and sum up the teaching on sacrifice, that led to the exposition 
of all Upanishad texts in similar fashion. The ancient Karma- 
Mlmamsa text of those days and also the original Upanishad 
manual vvrtc early lost, eclipsed by the classical documents of 
the next period. 

§ 7fi. Thus far we have dealt with the legitimate literature of 
the Vedic schools. The second class of Upanishads have not 
the same standing. They fall into three groups, each related 
to a special type of ascetic, but all diverging in some degree 
from the original Vedanta texts. These are the Sannyasa, 
Yoga, and Saiva Upanishads. All were finally attached to 
the Atharvaveda , but in rather irregular fashion. 

§ 76. It is clear that from some early date in the period 
there existed a document belonging to the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. It is also probable that, besides the Yoga Upanishads 
already mentioned, an orderly exposition of the Yoga system 
existed. The Vaiseshika, the Nyaya, and the Uhurvaka 
systems must have each had a fundamental text. But these 
five all stood outside the Vedic schools and were regarded as 
more or less aberrant. The growth of the epic, which is 
discussed below, affotds an opportunity of setting these works 
in historical connexion with tho rest of the literature. 

§ 77. The increasingly complicated curriculum taught in 
each Vedic school rendered it impossible for the student to 
master all the subjects taught ; and the result was that 
schools for the study of special subjects, such as grammar, 
law, and politics, were established. The law schools are of 
especial interest, as their labours were of large practical value 
for the twice-born layman. Their method seems to have 
been to take the Dharma-sutra of some Vedic school and 
modify it in some degree, so as to make it suitable not for 
members of that school alone, but for all twice-born men. 
The Dharma-sutras of Gautama and of Vasishtha, already 
included in our study of dharma in our last chapter, seem 
to have undergone this process. 

§ 78. But verse was the medium for popular literature 
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during tin's period, and many of the old laws in their silt ra- 
ft >rm were ambiguous. Hence in the schools it became 
customary to express the old sutras in slokas. The most 
famous of all Indian law-books, the code of Mann, is a work 
of this kind, and took shape during the period. It is probable 
that it was founded on the Dharma-^iitra of the Mann vans, 
one of the sutra-schools of the Mack Yajurvctia. The time 
of the creative activity of the Munava law-school seems to 
have been contemporary with the gradual growth of the 
didactic epic. About the time when this latter was com- 
pleted, or rather later, the labours of the school culminated 
in a great law-book in verse, the text of which thereafter 
underwent very little change. 1 Law-books in verse, in con- 
tradistinction to the older treatises in prose sutras, arc called 
sastras, Hence, the full name of the text is the Manava 
DJiarmasasti a, popularly known as the law of Mann, and 
usually said to be fabulously old. It is to be noted that this 
law-book and others of the same class were meant for the 
twice-born only. 1 hey arc of special interest here because 
of their importance for the twice* born householder. 

This great code registers several advances in Hindu religious 
law. Here, and also in the contemporary didactic Epic, the 
ideal is laid down, though it is not made compulsory, that 
the twice-born man should pass through the four as raw as 
in order, i. e. the life of the celibate student, the householder, 
the hermit, and the monk. No widow, not even a virgin 
child-widow, may remarry : her duty is to live an ascetic life. 
The twice-born may still eat flesh, but there arc many 
restrictions. 

§79. During this period there arose among twice-born 
householders a religious distinction which was destined to 
last throughout the history of the religion., As we shall see 
in our study of the Epic, there was a group of the twicc- 
born on whom the worship of Vishnu by temple and image 
had laid hold with such force that they tended to refuse to 
1 Hopkins, o/i. 19. 
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recognize the other gods of the pantheon. Another group 
stood in a similar relation to Siva. 1 Now the ritual of temple- 
worship had not sprung from Vedic sources, but apparently 
from ancient forms of worship traditional among Sudras. 2 

It was thus inevitable that those who remained loyal to the 
ancient sacrificial worship should condemn the exclusive cult 
of Vishnu and of Siva as doubly heterodox, because its 
ritual was not Vedic, and because it did not worship all the 
h r °ds-'V Doubtless, there were many among the orthodox even 
at this early date who had a god whom they specially favoured ; 
yet this did not affect their orthodoxy, for they freely acknow- 
ledged all the others. 

hrom this time, therefore, we must recognize among the 
twice-born the orthodox, who arc faithful to the Vedic pantheon 
and ritual, and the sectarians, who exalt one god to the neglect 
of the rest, and in his cult use a ritual and liturgy of non-Vedic 
oiigin. 1 he position of the sects was greatly strengthened 
by the appearance of the Bhagavad^ita^ which provided the 
Vaishuava with a theology, and led to the formation of a 
similar system for the worshipper of Siva. These devoted 
sectarians still kept up the Vedic forms of worship in their 
domestic ceremonies, and observed the rules of caste with 
great strictness. Indeed, throughout their history they have 
sought to prove themselves orthodox Hindus, and in some 
cases with considerable success. 

§ tfo. It is probable that the mass of Sudras belonged to no 
sect, but worshipped now one god, now another. That cer- 
tainly has been the position of the mass of the Hindu people 
for many centuries. Doubtless there would be a certain 
number of intelligent Sudras who would share the strictly 
se ctarian position with their twice-born brethren, just as there 
is to-day, but they would scarcely be regarded as heterodox, 
since they were not allowed to perform the ancient sacrifices. 


Patanjali calls them Sivabhagavatas, devotees of Siva, 
the stress they lay on the worship of images : Mahabhashv.i 
bee § 3 Chanda, JAA\ 99. « Set 


cm l\V. ii. 76. 
Sec § 86. 
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R. The Epics. 

§81. The movement towards theism within Hinduism has 
the ancient god Vishnu for its centre. Two stages are very 
distinctly visible in the movement, and both are reflected in 
the growth of the epic poems. 

The original heroic poem called the Mahabhdrata , which 
celebrated the fall of the Kuril family through the wiles of 
the Rand us diiectcd by Krishna, underwent considerable 
transformation and enlargement. The leading feature of the 
epic in this, its second stage, is that the Randies arc now 
regarded as the heroes of the epic, and, unlike former kings, 
they are repiesented as emperors ruling the whole of India. 
We also find mention in the poem of Yavanas, Rahlavas, and 
Sakas, i.e. Greeks, Parthians, and Scythians. The mythical 
Panda empire is probably a reflection of the Maurya empire, 
while the mention of Greeks, Rarthians, and Scythians would 
seem to point definitely to the time of the Sungas. According 
to the statement of the epic itself, the poem consisted of 
24,000 stan/as 1 at this stage, and modern scholars estimate 
that the e pic kernel of the whole work runs to about 20,000 
stanzas. 2 

We now turn for a moment to the Ramaytina, The five 
books of Valmlki’s original work are to-day preceded by one 
book and followed by another which arc clearly of later date. 
Here also we meet with Yavanas, Rahlavas, and Sakas ; so 
that these additions cannot be dated cailier than the Pandu 
form of the great epic. 5 

§ 82. The religious phenomena of both epics are also 
significant. In the new parts of both, the religion is still 
polytheistic and sacrificial, but the prominent: divinities are 
now Rrahtna, Vishnu, and Siva. It seems as if in the popular 
mind the three stood on an equality. 4 Still more noteworthy 
is the fact that Krishna and Rama, the heroes of the two 

' I. i. 81 ; 101 ; 105. 2 Hopkins, ERE. VIII. 325 a. 

1 Jacobi, R. 28 f. ; 50 ; 64 ; Matdonell, .S'/.. 304 f. 

4 tor the old religion at this stage, apart from the incarnation doctrine, 
see Hopkins, A’/. ch. xix. 

G 2 
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epics, arc now represented as partial incarnations of Vishnu, 1 
while ancient deeds of divine might have been transferred 
from Indra and other old gods to Vishnu. 2 In these facts we 
have the first clear indication in Indian literature of the rise 
of something like an organized sect within Hinduism. Vishnu 
has now a group of worshippers who exalt him to a place of 
special honour, and this group has been able to seize and 
claim for itself the heroes of both the popular poems. A 
distinct polemic against Buddhism may also be traced in the 
new form of the Mahabharata . 

§83. These facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
transformation of both poems took place after the fall of the 
Maurya empiic. It is scarcely likely that a large work 
gloiifying Hindu kings, and describing a triumphant Hindu 
empire, would have made its appearance under Buddhist 
emperors, far less that they would have tolerated direct 
attacks on Buddhism ; while the publication of the ancient 
poems in these new and most attractive forms would be quite 
natural under the patronage of a Hindu monarch who had 
restored old liberties and re-established the sacrificial 
ceremonial. 3 

The two epics thus became lcligious works, glorifying the 
god Vishnu ; and ever since that time they have been regarded 
as Vaishnava scriptures. But Vishnu was not yet elevated to 
the position of the Supreme. A perusal of the first book of 
the R a may ana will show that, while his followers praised 
him as the best of the gods, they still thought of him as one 
of the old divinities, a being similar in nature to Siva, Brahma, 
and the rest. This is but the first stage of the movement 
towards theism. 

§ 84. We do not know how the Vaishnavas were led to 

1 MacdoncII, SL, 286, 305 ; Rata ay ana, I. six. 

5 Holtzmann, MR} I. I. io. The dwarf, Vfunana, is in the Ram ay an a 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, I. xxxi. 

8 Hopkins, UK, 399. Inscriptions belonging to the second and first 
centuries it. C., which mention Yasudc\a, i.e, Krishna, tit in well with this 
conception. Bhandarkar, E V. 3-4. 
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develop the doctrine of divine incarnation. The idea appears 
suddenly in the literature, and there is nothing in earlier 
Hindu thought that would seem to be a natural and sufficient 
source of the conception. 1 It may be that they were led to 
it by the example of the Buddhists, who. as we have seen, 
had already raised Buddha to divine powers and honours, 
and had created a seiies of precedent Buddhas stretching 
away into the distant past. So Krishna and Rama with the 
Dwarf are now conceived as divuie, and the}'' alfIKuly form 
a short seiies; for Rama is held to have appeared at a much 
earlier date than Krishna, and the Dwarf precedes Rama. 

$ 8 ",. We now pass to the consideration of the second stage 
of the movement toward theism, as 1 ejected in the epics. 
Scholars believe that, during the first and second centuries of 
the Christian era, the large masses of didactic matter 2 3 which 
are found in certain sections of the M 'a/iab/nirata as it stands 
were added to the epic of 24,000 stanzas which we have 
just discussed. This lush material consists in the main 
of discourses on Religion, Philosophy, Politics, and Law.' 1 
Books XII and XIII of the epic, as we have it to-day, consist 
almost entiiely of this material and masses of it are found 
also in Books ID, V, VI, XI, and XIV. These numerous 
pieces of teaching are clearly of various date and authorship, 
and their critical study has not yet proceeded far enough to 
enable us to ariange them in chronological order ; yet certain 
differences in date stand out quite clear. This whole mass of 
new mateiial is usually called the didactic epic, 4 to distinguish 
it from the real epic and the episodes. Scholars believe that 
it arose in the eastern section of North India. 6 

1 Vet the idea that a god may temporarily take the form of an animal 
or a man was clearly present in early I lindu minds ; for in frfte 
there occur the stories of the fish and the dwarf. These talcs may have 
helped m the evolution of the new' conception. Indeed the Dwarf became 
one of the recognized avataras of Vishnu. 

- Hopkins, (J E. 387; 398; ERE. VIII. 325 ft'. 

3 ‘The sacied law, the best manual of polity and a guide to salvation 
is what the epic itself says, 1. 62, 23. 

4 Hopkins also calls it the Pseudo-epic. Hopkins, uE. 78. 
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C. The Bhagavadgita. 

§86. The earliest, and also the greatest, of all the sections 
that form the didactic epic is the far-famed Bhagavadgita . 
The date of this poem has caused endless discussion. Its 
own statement is that it was uttered by Krishna and Arjuna 
on the fateful field of Kurukshctra, just before the fighting 
began ; and that is the Hindu tradition to this day. Mr. 
J usticc Telang believed that it belonged to the fourth century 
Jt.r., 1 and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues in favour of the same 
date, 2 but most modern scholars recognize that, in its present 
form, it can scarcely be earlier than the first or second century 
A. I). What is perfectly clear is that it is later than the 
fresh material of the second stage of the two epics, and 
earlier than the rest of the documents of the didactic epic. 11 

§87. The poem is a very remarkable one, and has had an 
immeasurable influence on religion in India. There is no 
other piece of literature that is so much admiied and used by 
thinking Hindus ; and it has won very high praise from many 
Western thinkers and scholars. Numberless editions, in the 
original and in translations in many tongues, fall from the 
press. But it becomes still more remarkable and interesting 
when one realizes its historical origin. It is the expression 
of the earliest attempt made in India to rise to a thcistic 
faith and theology. In order to reach this ideal, the 
Vaislmava sect identify their own god Vishnu, on the one 
hand with the great Brahman- Atman of the Upanishads, and 
on the other with Krishna, the hero of the Epic. There is a 
double exaltation here. Until now Vishnu has been but one 
of the gods of Hinduism, in nature indistinguishable from the 
other members of the pantheon, though in the two centuries 
before our era he held a high position among them beside 
Biahmil and Siva. Now he is declared to be the Absolute, 

1 .s BE. V L 1 1 . 34. 8 Ks. 13. 

8 Holtzmunn, At till. II. 121 ; Hopkins, CiE. 205, 225, 384, 402 ; Keith, 

SS.33.3 4. 
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the One without a second, the source of all things and all 
beings. Krishna, who had been recognized as a partial 
incarnation of Vishnu in the second stage of the Epic, is 
now declared to be a full incarnation of Vishnu-Brahman, 
and receives the title Bhagavan, blessed Lord. Hence the 
name of the poem, /'//agavaifgita, the Lord’s Song. Each of 
these changes is an advance towards theism. The identifi- 
cation of Brahman with Vishnu distinctly sugggj ^j^at the 
Absolute is personal ; and the contention that the same 
Brahman is fully represented by a being who walked the 
earth in human form bodies forth the personal idea in the 
most vivid way possible. The change is most revolutionary. 
Let the student once more read some of the loftiest passages 
of the ancient Upanishads with the new thought in his mind. 

§ 88. But the poem seeks not only to create a theism but to 
bring a spiritual religion within the reach of all Vaishnavas. 
The Upanishads had taught cultured Hindus to aim in their 
religion not at rewards on earth or a sensuous heaven, but at 
release from transmigration; and Buddhism and Jainism had 
attempted, in their heterodox way, to stimulate all classes to 
the same high endeavour. /The Gita shows us the reconstitu- 
tion of the Vaishnava sect under the pressure of these power- 
ful movements*.’ The precise limits within which this is done 
must also be noticed. The Upanishads as taught in the 
Vcdic schools offered release only to the three highest castes, 
for these holy texts might not be uttered in the hearing of 
any but the twice-born ; Buddhism and Jainism, on the other 
hand, offeied release to all, to Outcastcs and foreigners as 
well as to Hindus of the four castes, and to women as well as 
men ; but the Gita takes a middle course, offering release to 
all Hindus, i.c. to men and women of the four castes but to 
no others. It is noticeable that these are precisely the bounds 
of the sect ; all Hindus of the four castes were admitted to 
Vaishnava, as to other Hindu, temples. But there is another 
and still more revolutionary change. In all earlier systems 
release was possible only for those who gave up the ordinary 
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life of man and became professional ascetics. In the Gita 
release is made available for the layman and his wife while 
they maintain the household and take part in the business of 
the world. These two radical changes necessitated a fresh 
book the Gita was written to become the layman’s Upani- 
shad. It may also be said with truth that the Gita is a 
worthy successor to the old Upanishads. 

§ 89. The Gita sets forth three distinct ways in which 
release may be won. The first is the JNANA MARGA, 
or way of knowledge, as taught in the Upanishads and the 
Saiikhya philosophy, and in a modified way by Buddhism 
and Jainism. The second is the KARMA MARGA, or way 
of works. > The earliest conception of religion in Hinduism 
was a system of duties, summniizcd in the word dharma. - 
The most prominent of these w oiks in the early days were 
the saciificcs ; but all the duties of caste and condition, of the 
family and society, were also included. The Gita doctrine of 
w orks, which is called Karma-yoga, is thi\ that the mere per- 
formance of the works ordained in Scripture wins only the 
transient rewards on earth or in heaven that are promised for 
them, but that the man who docs these works without any 
desire for the rewaids will thereby win release. The word 
Yoga is used in so many senses in the Gita that it is hard to 
decide which of them is implied in the phrase Karma-yoga, 
but it probably comes from the radical meaning ‘restraint’. 
The third, BI 1 AKTI-MARGA, the path of devotion, is a 
new method of winning release. It is simply this; that 
whole-hearted devotion to Krishna brings release from trans- 
migration as effectively as philosophical knowledge or the 
selfless performance of ordained duties. 

The method of devotion is the link between the ancient 
cult of the sect and the new teaching of the Gita . For the 
whole-hearted devotion which brings release finds its most 
natural and most vivid expression in the regular worship of 
Krishna in the temples of the sect. 1 The cult would have 
1 Cf. IX. 6 with XI. 46. 
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a new dignity to thinking Vakshnavas, since it would hence- 
forward he to them not a means merely to health, wealth, 
and happiness, but also to the great spiritual end of the 
emancipation of the soul from all the bonds of the phenomenal 
universe. 1 There is just one change in the cult to be noticed. 
The Gita recognizes no animal sacrifice. The offerings to 
Krishna which it commends are purely vegetarian.- Thus 
we must conclude that, about the time when the new theology 
came to the birth, animal sacrifice was given up in the chief 
Vaishnava shrines. The rule is now universal among 
Vi sh unites. 

vj 90. It is of great importance to notice that the Gita calls 
upon all Yaislmavas to keep the Hindu law as taught in the 
Dharmasastras. 3 * * * The rules of caste, 1 the laws of the family, 
and the regular worship of ancestors/' are all to be strictly 
observed. It has been often said that the Gita is opposed 
to caste, but that is a complete mistake: the principles and 
rules laid down in the poem are luminously clear. 

§91. One of the most staitling features of the poem is the 
transformation of Krishna. In the genuine epic he is a king* 
and warrior, famous as a giim and powerful fighter, but 
notorious above all things for his extraordinary cunning and 
his dirty tricks: in the Gita he plays the philosophical guiu, 
quoting the Upanishads and praising the Sankhya philosophy ; 
from time to time he declares himself to be the supreme 
Atman/ the source and suppoit of the whole universe, the 
object of all devotion and the recipient of all sacrifices ; and 
again he displays his indescribable glory before the eyes of 
his astonished friend. 7 

§ 92. The theology of the poem is a most imperfect theism. 8 
The idea of the writer seems tc have been that he could form 

1 IX. 34; X. 10; XL 54; XII. 2. 2 LX. 26. 

3 XVI. 23; 24 ; XVII. 1 ; 5. For the Dharmasastras see § 78. 

4 I.43; II. 31-33; 37; HI. 23-6; 35; IV. 13; XVIU.41-8. 

6 I. 40-44. 

6 X. 12,20; VII. 6; 7; 10; IX. 8; 10; 13; XIV. 3; IX. 23 24. 

7 XI. 9-31. 8 Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1915, 548. 
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a new Vaishnava system by the mere juxtaposition of the 
worship of Krishna and the great philosophies of his day, for 
he does not attempt to modify and fit together these rather 
incongruous elements so as to create from them a well- 
articulated theology. 

This is especially true with regard to the relation of the 
Vedanta to the Sahkhya. The latter system was clearly very 
popular in those days. 1 In contrast with the Upanishads, its 
chief conceptions seem to have been chiselled and polished to 
smoothness, and carefully fitted together in a system of 
metaphysical and psychological ideas which any one could 
readily understand. Further, in it the external world was 
regarded as a reality, and the soul and its individuality were 
frankly acknowledged. Thus, in spite of its atheism, 2 these 
[ Sahkhya conceptions seemed to fit better into a theistic 
Uheology than the monistic conceptions of the Upanishads., 
'The Yoga also was popular, but whether it had yet become 
a theistic system is not known. 

The author brought the three together, declared them 
identical, and placed them beside Krishna, the incarnation of 
Vishnu viewed as the Absolute, 't hese divergent conceptions 
are not fused into a higher unity but are superimposed, so 
that the effect is like a composite photograph. Here and 
there are theistic passages; 3 from other sections a stark 
pantheism stares out ; 4 and now and then the lines seem to 
suggest an emanation theory and several gods. 5 Nor is 
anything done to lessen the gulf that yawns between the 
actionless Brahman of the Upanishads and the incarnate god, 
born to slay demons and to teach philosophy. 5 

§ 93- What unquestionably gives the Gita its power is the 
representation of the Supreme as incarnate and as teaching 


1 Hopkins, GE. 99 f. 

2 See 676?, XVI. 8, which certainly alludes to a ninkuua system. So 
Hopkins, GE. 

9 IV. 5 7; VI. 47; IX. 22 34; XI. 36-46 ; XII. 14-20; XVIII. 55-70. 
‘OJ- 73;. IV. 24, V. 24-26. 

B hi. 15; vii. 30; vm. 3 4; 20-21; xv. 16-18. « iv. s. 
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the loftiest philosophy of India to his friend Arjuna, so that 
he and other simple laymen may find release. The portrait 
of the incarnate One is drawn with great skill ; the situation 
in which the teaching is given enforces certain of the lessons 
taught with great vividness ; and the literary qualities of the 
book are well worthy of the teaching it contains. The Bhaga- 
vadglta is a very great work. 

§ 94. It is of importance to realize that, though the teaching 
of the Gita is now the very cream of orthodoxy, it was in 
some respects heterodox when the poem was written. This 
comes out most clearly in the section of the second book, 1 
where the Vedas are spoken of with some scorn, and in several 
passages elsewhere in which the opponents of Krishna are 
very vehemently criticized. The fact is that the poem sprang 
fiom the young Vaishnava sect, the heteiodox position of 
which is explained above. 2 At a later point an attempt will 
be made to show how the Gita came to be regarded as 
orthodox. ' 

* § 95. 'I'he poem bears traces of having been rewritten, 1 but 

two veiy d liferent theories of its origin arc held by scholars. 
Accepting Bhandarkars theory of the origin of the worship 
of Krishna, ' Gallic attempts to explain the inconsistent theo- 
logical teaching of the Gita by the hypothesis that it was 
oiiginally wiitten, oaily in the second century H.r., 7 on the 
basis of the Sankhya-Yoga system, as a t heist ic tract to glorify 
Krishna, and that it was contaminated with the pantheism of 
the Upanishads in the second century A. I). lie analyses the 
poem into what he believes to be these two sources. A few 
scholars * have accepted this theory, but most would probably 

^ 2 § 79 * ' 1 . 144 . 

Wopkins, C/A. 205, 234* 5 See above, § 50. 

,s Die Bhagtwadgitai Leipzig, 1 905 ; also 1 C. 22H ff. 

7 This date is partly based on the belief that the Yoga-mini was wiitten 

by the grammarian Patanjali in the second centuiy b. t\, but since it 
is now clear that the Yogas tit ra dates from the tourth century A.n. 
(see below, § 139), the theory seems very improbable. See Keith, 
A.V. 30. ^ 

8 Wintcrnitz, I. 373; Grierson, ERE. II. 541 ; and Chanda, IAR. 98. 
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follow Hopkins and Keith 1 * 3 in saying that the analysis is 
altogether unconvincing. It is much more likely that the 
Gita is an old verse Upanishad, written rather later than the 
Svt tiisva/ara , and worked up into the Gita in the interests of 
Krishnaism by a poet after the Christian era. 

A careful comparison of the Gita with the Saddharma 
Pinufarlka ~ in ideas, language, and verse would probably help 
to solve the problems presented by both poems. A number 
of writers have believed that the Gita distinctly betrays 
Christian influence, but it seems rather more probable that 
the poem is purely of Indian origin.’ 1 

§ 96. The Bhagavadglta is the key to the whole of the 
didactic epic. Its chief characteristics reappear in nearly all 
the remaining icligious documents added to the great poem 
in the third stage of its history. Even in the few places where 
Krishna’s claim is denied, and Siva, or Siirya, or Brahma is 
glorified as the one God, the influence of the G ltd is still 
supreme ; for the mode of exaltation is borrowed directly 
from the Song: it is only the name of the god exalted that is- 
altered. 


1 ). The Philosophies. 

§ 97. The Mai tray ana Upanishad probably arose about the 
same time as the Gita or rather later, and it is certainly earlier 
than the didactic epic, for in two passages its teaching and 
language are clearly reflected. 4 We therefore take the Upani- 
shad as standing between the two. Along with it we take the 
Prasna and Mandukya Upanishads. The former is clearly 
earlier, and the latter later, than the Maitrayanap but pro- 
bably no long time intervenes in either case: for in their 
doctiine of the sacred syllable Om they are very closely 

1 Uopkins.yAViS. 1905, 384 ; Kc\lh,J/\AS. 1915, 548. Dcussen also 

rejects the theory. 

3 See SHE. XXI. xxvi ; xxxiv, and below § 125. 

3 For nil the theories and a summary of the evidence, see Garbe, 1C. 
2j4 fT. 

* Hopkins, GE. 33 ft. 


Deussen, TU. 25. 
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connected. The Maitrayana alone is of serious significance for 
the evolution of religious ideas. Professor Keith thus writes 1 : 

The Upanishad clearly reflects a period when various forms of heresy 
— probably in no small mcastiie the Buddhist- had attacked the main 
outlines of the system of the Upanishads, and it endeavours to restate 
that position with, as is inevitable, many traits borrowed from the 
doctrine it was refuting, and among these traits arc clear marks of 
the Sankhya. It is characterized by a profound pessimism which is 
not countenanced by the older Upanishads, which lay no stress normally 
on that doctrine, but which is characteristic at once of Buddhism and of 
the Sankhya. 

$ 9<S. Sankhya conceptions, similar to those found in the 
(tit a and the Maitrayana , appear also in the didactic epic, 
and betray the existence of a formed system, an atheistic 
dualism, enumerating twenty-five principles, extremely" like 
the classic form of the philosophy presented in the Sankhya 
Kdrikd , but not identical with it. 2 The Yoga reflected in the 
Maitrayana is more detailed than that found in any" earlier 
Upanishad, but the epic shows a still more advanced stage/' 5 
§99. The Yoga philosophy which appears in the Artha- 
sastra may not have contained the thcistic clement which 
occurs in the classic system ; nor do we find any conclusive 
evidence of the existence of the thcistic form in the Gita. Put 
in the latest paits of the didactic epic there is frequent mention 
of the thcistic system of Yoga, 4 though in a form less complete 
than that of the Yoga-siitrasJ 5 As the Chulikd Upanishad 
presents the thcistic Yoga in the simplest form which we 
know, wc arc justified in assigning it to a place near the Gita 
and before the latest parts of the epic ; and since the Sankhya 
conceptions of the Chulikd stand in very close relation to 
those of the Maiti dyana, the two Upanishads probably belong 
to very nearly the same time.' 5 

1 .S\s. 13. 

2 Deusscn, SUV. 312 13; Hopkins, ill'.. 97-I33 ; Keith, .S*.S\ 11-13; 

chap. iii. • Hopkins, YT. 335 ff. 

4 Hopkins, UK. 97 - 138 ; Keith, ,S .V. 55. 6 Hopkins, Y J\ 335 ; 3} 6. 

0 Deusscn. SUV. 637. 
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Rut the CJifdikd is clearly not the only Yoga-manual that 
existed in our period. Among the many teachers of Sfmkhya 
and of Yoga named in the didactic epic two seem to be his- 
torical, Panchasikha and Varshaganya. 1 Numerous references 
to them occur in the classic documents belonging to the two 
schools, and a few quotations are embedded in the Yoga- 
bhashya'f and in Vachaspatimisra/ The evidence is very 
confused, so that it is hard to make sure of the truth. Pro- 
bably the most satisfactory solution is to conclude that both 
authors belonged to the school of theistic Yoga, that Varsha- 
ganya was the author of the Shashtitanira (i. e. the Sixty- 
treatise), a famous work now lost, which seems to have been in 
verse, 4 while Panchasikha wrote a manual in sutras, 5 which is 
also lost. These works and the Chulikd probably belong to 
the group of Yoga treatises referred to in the epic/’ Another 
interesting tradition which appears in the epic is that Pan- 
chasikha is the teacher of the new Vaishnava sect, the Pancha- 
ralras, 7 whom wc shall have to deal with below. 

§ ico. There are also two groups of short Upanishads of 
rather later date which were clearly meant to be practical 
manuals for monks of the Vedanta and Yoga schools. The 
first group glorify sannydsa, the world- renunciation of the 
Vedanta, and describe the initiation and the life of the san- 
nyasi, while the Yoga group describe the six elements of 
Yoga discipline (later they became eight) and give special 
attention to meditation oti the sacred syllabic Pm, These 
treatises arc clearly posterior to the Maitrdyana and the 
CZifihka , and earlier than the Wddnta-sfitras and the Yoga- 
sutras . They are probably to be regarded as of the same 
general date as the didactic epic, where many of their features 
reappear, but some may be still later. 

1 MI. 218; 319 f. 

? Woods, 359- bo; also Sahkhya-karika, 70. 

8 .v7 hkhya-tattva-k(xa)nudf % 206. 

A Keith, SS. Ohap. v. Cf. Srhrader, ZDMG. 1914, 101-10; 

1 10 ff. 6 Keith, SS. 42. 

XII. 301, 57 ; 340, 67, Hopkins, GE. 100, no. 

7 Hopkins, GE. 144; but see Keith, .V.V. 39. 
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Of the Sannyasa group 1 which are mostly in prose, the 
Brahma and the Sannyasa are composite, their earliest por- 
tions being quite as early as the Maitrayana , if not earlier. 
The later parts of these tracts and the Arnneya , Kanthasruti , 
Jab a la? and Paramahamsa do not differ much in age, and arc 
probably not later than the chief documents of the didactic 
epic ; while the Asrania may be of later origin. 

The Yoga :i group are all in verse, and all follow the lead of 
the CJiulikd . The earliest seemingly is the Brahmabindn , 
which may be as early as the Maitrayana . The main group, 
consisting of the Kshurikd , Tcjobiiulu, Brahmavidyd , Nada - 
bind//, ) oyasikhd, Yoyatattva , D/iyanabindn , and Amritabindn , 
run parallel with the main Sannyasa group and the didactic 
epic, 4 while the liahisa is later and of indeterminate date. 

§ 10 1. The Vaiseshika and Nyaya philosophies were already 
in existence in the first century A. I >. Roth are mentioned by 
Charaka/’ court physician to king Kanishka ; and Asvaghosha' 1 
his contemporary, and Nagarjuna 7 who came later, mention 
the Vaiseshika. Roth arc reflected in the didactic epic, but 
the evidence is too slender to enable us to see what the form 
of cither system was. 

E. The Didactic Epic, 

% 102. The main didactic epic is believed to have been 
piactically complete by 200 A. I>.* It deals with a variety of 
subjects, but three arc of more importance than the rest, 
Politics, Law, and Religion. Philosophy is included under 
religion, and ethics partly under law and partly under religion. 

§ 103. The compilers of the didactic epic introduced a con- 
siderable body of political teaching into their cyclopaedia. 

1 Deusscn, SUIT. 678 715. 

2 This is cleady a shortened and modified form of an early Upanishad 
belonging to the White Yu jus. See Ueusseh, .S V. u. ; SUV. 706. 

3 Deusscn, SUV, 629-77. 

4 Thus Hopkins, VT. 379, says that the Yoga-technique of the epic is 
on a par chronologically with the* K shunt,}. 

fi Samhita , iii. <S, 26 Ilf; Kr ith, JR AS. 1914, 1093. 

r ’ Winteinitz, II. i. 209. 7 Woods, Yoga, xviii. 

8 Hopkins, GE. 387 ; ERE. VIII. 325. 
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The first half 1 of the twelfth book is almost wholly given to 
the subject, and shorter pieces occur elsewhere. 2 * The relation 
of this teaching to Kantilya’s Arthasasira p to later political 
treatises, and to the actual state of affairs at the time of the 
epic, 4 5 * docs not seem to have been yet worked out by scholars. 

§ 104. It was natural that the Vaishnava priests, who in the 
interests of their sect turned the ancient epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of instruction, should wish to include in it a body of 
law, and that they should choose the new popular form of law 
in verse. It is also of interest to remember that their con- 
stituency included Sudras and women as well as twice-born 
men/’ and even people lower than Sudras. 0 The legal material 
is found chiefly in the thirteenth book 7 of the Mahabhdrata, 
and shows a very close relationship to the Mdnava D/ianna - 
sastra . 1 Iopkins 8 writes : 

In all probability the code known to the later epic was not quite our 
present code, but it was a code much like ours and ascribed to Manu, 
a Sastra which, with some additions and omissions, such as all popular 
texts in India suffer, was essentially our present text. 

F. Vaishnava Material in the Didactic Epic. 

§ J05, Since the transformation of the epic into an encyclo- 
paedia of religion, law, and politics was carried out in the 
interests of the Vaishnava sect, nearly all the religious sec- 
tions arc devoted to the exposition of the theology first 
sketched in the Bhagavadgltii* and to the praise of Krishna. 
The second half of the twelfth book, known as Mokshadharma, 
is a sort of corpus of Krishnaitc teaching, containing a number 
of pieces of distinct origin, and there arc noteworthy sections 
also in Rooks III, V, VI, XIII, and XIV. Four of these 

1 Chaps. 1-173. 

3 I.87; 140-5; II. 15; 17; 25; 62; III.32; 33; 159; IV. 4; V. 33 .4; 

36- 9 ; XIII. 13 ; XV. 5 IT. 

s See above, § 45. 4 See Hopkins, Ruling ('aste, JAOS. XIII. 

5 (/’riff, IX. 32. '* Hopkins, GE. 2. 

7 Numerous pieces of legal lore are found elsewhere, especially in the 

hrst and twelfth books. 8 GE. 22-3. 
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portions arc of such outstanding philosophic and religious in- 
terest that they are frequently selected for scpai ate treatment : 

V. 40-4“,: Sanatsuj.lt lya. 

VI. 27,-4’: Bhagavadgita. 

Nil. 174-467: Mokshadharma. 

X I V. 1 6 4 1 : A nuglt a . 

There is one chapter 1 in the thirteenth hook which is greatly 
treasured by devout Vaishnavas, because it contains the 
thousand names of Vishnu, and one chapter in the third 
book 2 contains a panegyric of Vishnu by Bhlnui, and another, 
in the political poition of the twelfth book contains a hymn 
of praise to Vishnu sung by the great Bhiduna. 

We have aheady discussed the Gita. One considerable 
section of the Mokshadharma 4 is known as the Naiayaniya 
and seems to reflect a later period in the history of the 
Vishnuite sect. Tt will therefoic be discussed separately 
along with a passage from the sixth book, 1 which seems to 
contain similar teaching. The other portions fall to he con- 
sidered here. 

The leading ideas here are the same as in the Gita . Wc 
arc taught that the highest religion is the worship of Krishna 
as Vishnu, who is the Brahman of the Upanishnds. The 
Safikhya and the Yoga systems are represented as being 
essentially the same as the philosophy of Brahman, and all 
three are taught as philosophic foundations for the Vaishnava 
religion. There is no care taken to describe any one of these 
systems with precision, and no articulated Vaishnava theology 
is taught. As in the 6747, there are large pieces of a Sah- 
khyan character, others that teach Yoga, and yet others that 
reflect the monism of the Upanishads. The Sanatsujatlya 
(V. 40-45) is the most important monistic section. Numerous 
passages teach slightly variant philosophic systems in which 
Snnkhya, Yoga, and Upanishad elements intermingle inter- 
minably. The student may scan these outlines in Hopkins’s 

! M9* * 271- :i 46 4 Chaps. 335*52. 

' Chaps. 65-8. 
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Great Epic} Th zAnugita is a direct imitation of the Gita. 
In these passages theology makes no perceptible advance, but 
the pictorial myth of Scsha, Vishnu, and Brahma appears, and 
six incarnations of Vishnu are mentioned, the Boar, the Man- 
lion, the Dwarf, the Fish, Rama, and Krishna. 

§ ro6. We now take the Narayamya, 2 which shows a later 
stage of Vaishnava teaching. The ancient name Bhagavatti 
occurs, but Sattvata/ and Pahcharatra, 4 especially the latter, 
appear more frequently. There is a Pahcharatra scripture h 
compiled by the seven Chitrasikhandin Rishis, doubtless the 
forerunner of the Samhitas which we shall discuss later. 6 The 
origin and meaning of the word Pahcharatra arc not yet known 
with certainty. 7 We have shown above in what precise respects 
the sect was heterodox/ 

In the Narayamya occurs the doctrine of Vyuha or expan- 
sion, according to which Vishnu exists in four forms. The 
doctrine 9 is that from Vasudeva springs Samkarshana, from 
Samkarshana Pradyumna, from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and 
from Aniruddha Brahma. Samkarshana and the three others 
are then identified with the cosmic existences posited by the 
Sankhya philosophy thus : 

Vasudeva. . the supreme Reality. 

Samkarshana . primeval matter, prakrit i . 

Pradyumna . cosmic mind, manas. 

Aniiuddha . cosmic self-consciousness, altaihkara . 

Brahma . . Creator of the visible world, the bhutani. 

It is very difficult to make out what the idea behind this 
scheme is. 10 Vasudeva is Krishna ; Balarama.or Samkarshana, 11 
is Krishna’s brother, Pradyumna his son, and Aniruddha one 
of his grandsons. It is probable that these three were local 

1 Chap. iii. 2 XII. 335-52. 3 XII. 349, 29. 

! X1 P 33C 25 ; 349, 82 ; 350, 63. 

I’ Nib 336, 28 ; 349, 82 ; 350, 67. 

0 i 212. 7 See Schrader, IP AS. 24 ft'. 8 Above, § 79. 

“ See Schiader, 1 PAS. 35 if, ; Ch.inda, JAR. 109 ff. 

10 See Schrader, IP AS. 39 ff 

n Saihkarshana means ‘ Withdrawn because he was drawn out of his 
mother’s womb and placed in RohinT. 
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divinities, that an arrangement was made to bring them into 
relation with Krishna so as to form a combined sect, and that 
the doctrine of the Vyuhas is a thcologism created to give 
them a permanent place in the teaching and the worship of 
the community. 

The NarayanTya shows also an advanced stage of the incar- 
nation doctrine. There are ten incarnations of Vishnu recog- 
nized here, 1 while in the earlier lists 2 there arc four, or six. 

Hopkins 3 holds that Pahehasikha, the teacher of the 
S fu*i khya -Yoga, a theistic form of the Sankhya philosophy, as 
we have seen above, 4 * * was regarded by the Panchariitras as the 
author of the philosophical teaching of the sect. This is 
interesting ; because the Vaishnava theology unquestionably 
rests on a Sarikhya-Yoga basis. 

This passage, the Narayaniya, tells a story to the effect that 
Narada took a long journey to the noith, where he came to 
the Sea of Milk, in the midst of which was White Island, 
inhabited by white men who worshipped Narayana, i. c. 
Vishnu/* The men, their beliefs, their sanctity, and their 
worship arc described. A number of scholars have believed 
they detected distinct traces of Christianity in the passage, 
and the question has been much discussed, with rather doubt- 
ful results/ 

§ 107. T he two epics borrow from each other at this period. 7 
There are a number of interpolations in the text of the 
Ramdvana which are clearly contemporaneous with the* 
didactic epic, one passage containing a copy of the description 
of the inhabitants of White Island/ These latest interpola- 
tions arc mostly in the seventh book, but the most important 
of all is a canto in the sixth/ in which Rama is praised as 
a full incarnation of Vishnu, and is called the eternal Brahman. 

1 XII. 340, 100. 3 Above, § 84. 3 (rl\. 144. 

1 §99. XII. 336, 8-9. 

6 See the theories and the evidence, (rnrbe, 1 C. 191-200. 

7 Hopkins, i 'iE. 59, 72. y Cf. A\ VII. 77 with M/ill . XII. 336. 

9 VI. 119; see Muir, (KSl. IV. 148 ff. The other most noteworthy 

passages are VII. 6, 17 , 57, 75-7, no. 

H Z 
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f The same theological conceptions are here applied to Rama 
as are applied to Krishna in the didactic epic. We have 
already seen that Rama is recognized as Vishnu in the 
Krishna-epic. Similarly Krishna is recognized in these late 
interpolations in the Ramayana} 

§ io<S. It is important to notice what stage the Krishna 
legend has reached in the didactic epic. We are told that he 
was born in Mathura to kill Kamsa and other demons, and 
that after he had done that he went to Dvarika in Kathiawar. 2 
1 1 is parents’ names, Vasudcva and Devaki, 3 arc given, but the 
story of his birth and of his being miraculously saved from 
the wrath of Kamsa is not told; 4 and there is nothing to 
suggest that the child Krishna was worshipped in those days. 
Nor is there the slightest hint that he was brought up among 
the cowherds of Gokul. The stories of his boyish tricks with 
the cowherds, his youthful sports r> among the Gopis, and his 
killing of the demons in the cow-settlement, which arc so 
prominent in the Harivawsa and the 1 hi ran as are absent here, 
except in a few passages which are manifestly very late inter- 
polations. 0 Rariha is not mentioned at all. 

1 VI. iK): VU. 50. 

2 II. 14, 31-50; XII. 340, 86-7. 3 VII. 144; XVI. 7. 

’ We mast note carefully, however, that the story of the death of 
Kamsa is very old ; for it was already dramatized in the second century n. c., 
as Patafvjah tells us. 

n Hut XIII. 149, 88, one of his names is ‘he who sports joyously on 
the hanks of the Jumna’. 

R Thus II. 68, 41 b to 46a, which calls Krishna ‘Lord of V raja ’ and 
‘favourite of the milkmaids’, is clearly a very late piece interpolated into 
a very early section ; for it makes Draupadi appeal to Krishna for help 
in her frightful need, while the original says that Dharmn, the god of 
law and right, stood by and helped her. ( iarbe’s argument (Cl, 22 7) 
is thus of very doubtful value. Similarly, in II. 4T, Sisupala, in abusing 
Krishna, calls him ‘ the cowherd ’ and says that Bhishma has praised him 
for killing Putana. and the vulture and other notable deeds; but, when we 
turn to BhishmaX praise of Krishna in chap. 38, there is no mention of 
Putana, or the vultiue, or any other of these exploits. Thus at least verses 
4--I1 of chap. 41 are an interpolation: Bhandarkar, VS. 35 f. It is 
probable that these local legends had been long current in Mathura. 
The point we emphasize is that they had not been accepted into the 
official body of Vaishnava teaching when the didactic epic was formed. 
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G. Saim Material in the Didactic Epic . 

§ 109. In the didactic epic Siva takes quite as subordinate 
a place as he does in the heroic poem. Scholars seem to be 
agreed that the passages in the late books 1 which exalt and 
praise him are, on the whole, later than the mass of Vaishnava 
teaching ; and indeed it seems most probable that the changed 
Saiva theology which those passages show was formed in 
direct and conscious imitation of the New Vaishnavism. 

The Saiva sections consist, in the main, of narratives, 2 
hymns of praise;* and expositions of the new Saiva theology. 4 
The narratives, which tell how this or that hero went and 
praised Siva, in order to receive from him some heavenly 
weapon of war of peculiar effectiveness, arc of minor interest. 

The hymns of praise arc valuable because we see the new 
teaching reflected in them most clearly. The greatest of these 
hymns r< sets forth the one thousand and eight names of Siva, 
a Saiva copy of the thousand names of Vishnu. 0 In these 
ascriptions of praise one half of the new Vaishnava theology is 
tiansferred in the lump to Siva: there is only a change of 
names. Siva is the Hrahman of the Upanishads, the Eternal, 
the Supreme, the souice of all gods, all beings, and all things. 
The other half of Vaishnava theology, the doctrine of divine 
incarnations, is not carried over. In its place we have 
divine thcophanies : Siva appears in various human disguises 
or other forms to test, or teach, or gratify his worshippers. 7 

Pasupata, 8 the name of the new Saiva theology, is thus 

1 The most important are III. 38-41; VJI. <So-i ; XII. 284-S5; 
XIIL. 14-18; 160-1. r Ihe most significant are discussed by Muir, US'J . 
IV. 1 50-70. 

2 111. 38-41; VII. 80-1. Cf. also X. 7, which may be of earlier 
origin. 

* VI 1. So, 54-63 ; XII. 285,3-115; XII I. 14, 283-326; 16, 12-63; 17- 

4 xii. 285, 122-5 ; 35°> 63 <>; xm. 160 1. 

6 XIII. 17. ' 8 XIII. 149. 

7 III. 39, 2; VU. 80, 38-40; A. 7, 60; XII. 284, 60; &c. 

8 For the Pasupata see esp. Hopkins, UE. 86; 96; 118; 152-7; 
189//. Cf. what he says on t lie thcistie faith in general, 102-3; IQ 6; 
115; The chief refeicnces in the epic aie XII. 2S5 ; 321 ; 350; XIII. 
14-18; 160-1. 
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pai'iillel to Panchaifitra, the name of the new Vaishnavism. 
Pasupata is formed from Pasupati, lord of flocks, an epithet 
used of Rudra in early literature . 1 But the sect gave the word 
a new religious" significance. Pasupati is the Lord (pati), and 
man, his creature 2 * (pasu), is bound by the fetter fpasa) of the 
world, and requires to be released by the Lord. Pasupata is 
scarcely distinguishable from Pancharatra as a system. Both 
use the fundamental conceptions of the Sankhya and Yoga, 
yet are anxious to be in complete harmony with the teaching 
of the Upanishads. The similarity goes even further ; for 
both number thirty-one philosophical principles, an enumera- 
tion which is associated with the name of Panchasikha. :; There 
is this difference between the two systems that, while Vishnu 
has four forms, Siva has eight . 1 The Pasupata is also 
heterodox, like the Pfmcharatra/’ 

sjiio. There is one further point to note with regard to 
Siva. In a few of the more important Pasupata passages in 
the thirteenth book, his phallic emblem, the liiiga, is made the 
subject of gicat laudation. No mention of the linga occurs in 
earlier literature ; u yet, as is wcll/k ncnWa, all Saivas are litiga- 
v\ orshippers t**%day. The question of its (Origin has been often 
discussed, butVias hot., yet been settled * 7 Archaeologists tell 
us that lingas Tbeionging'to* p*'&»L'Kristian dates are in exis- 
tence ; so that they must be earlier than the first mention in 
liteiaturc. The e*pJanation probably is that the linga is of 
aboriginal origin, as sijhHufcya of the Rigvcda implies, that it 
passed into popular Hinduism and into sculpture at an early 
date, but did not receive Brahmanical recognition until after 

1 White Ytijiuveaii, XV I. 28 ; Atharvaveda, XI. ii. 28 ; Ahmlayana 
GS. i\. 8 ; Riuuiskam (As. in. 8 ; Haiti), RJ. 164. 

‘ *1 he h^ure conus liom the farmer with his beast and the rope with 

which it is hound. ‘Creature’ must not be taken literally: the soul is 
el* rnal and uncreated. 

Hopkins, GE. 152 IT. 4 * * Hopkins, GE. 143. 

0 XII. 285, 124: Hopkins, GE. 114. 

Except the Hisnadeva of tin* Kik. 

7 Kittel, Uebet den Lit .sprung des Lih&akultus\ liarth, RJ. 271; 
Hopkins, RJ. 150. 
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the Christian era. It had been already accepted when the 
Pasupata system was formed. 

§m. In two of these passages 1 the phrase firddhva-lihga 
occurs ; in one of them sthira-liiiga is found ; 2 in two urddhva- 
rctas occurs; 11 and in another mahasepho nag no. 1 These 
phrases clearly refer to the conception of the god which is 
represented in the images of the Lakullsa sect; 5 yet the name 
Lakullsa does not occur in the epic. Since the name means 
‘ the club-bearing god \ Fleet *’ conjectures that the Siva with 
a club represented on the coins of the Kushan King Huvishka 
about a. I). 125-140 is Lakullsa; but the name maybe later 
than the coins. 

§112. There is an Upanishad, the AtharvasirasJ which is 
a Pasupata document, and is probably of about the same date 
as the Pasupata passages in the epic. Rudra-Pasupati is here 
the first principle of all things, and also the final goal ; pati, 
pasu, pasa, arc all mentioned ; the yoga method of meditation 
on the sacred syllable Om is recommended ; and the use of 
ashes for smearing the body is called the Pasupata oidinance. 
Three other Saiva Upanishads, the 'A rthar vasikha ; 8 the 
Nllantdra , and the Kaivalya M may belong to the same time. 

ii. Buddhism. 

A. The Hi nay ana . 

§ 1 1 3. We must think of Buddhism at the beginning of this 
period as active and spreading in most parts of India and 
Ceylon, and also in Burmah, along the Himalayas from Nepal 
to Kashmir, in Afghanistan, and also in Central Asia. In the 
first century A.D. the religion found a welcome in China, and 

1 XIII. 17, 46; 161, 17; Muir, OST. IV. 344. 

2 XIU. 161, 11. XIII. 14, 212 ; 1 7, 46. 

4 XIII. 14, 157. Muir, (AS 7 ’. IV. 160. c See § 165. 

\JRAS. 1907,419. 

7 Deussen, .S UV. 716 ff; Muir, OST. IV. 29S-304. There are variant 
texts of this work : Hhandarkar, VS. ill. 

8 Deussen, SUV. 726 ff. 

H See MBlf. XIII. 160, 4, 22 ; 161, 23 ; and above, p. 101, n. 4. 
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about the same time entered Kuchar and Khotanin K. Turke- 
stan, and also Persia. Naturally we can trace only in very 
broken outlines the literary work of the Buddhist Church in its 
various schools scattered over these wide regions. 

'Phe community already had numerous schools of thought, 1 
but these distinctions did not create sects : all Buddhists still 
worshipped together. Of these schools we must now distinctly 
envisage three, if we are to understand the development, the 
Sthaviras , who were phcnomcnalists, the Sarvastivadins , who 
were realists, and the Mahasaiighikas, who were idealists. 

a. Sthavira Literature . 

§ 114. The Sthaviras, the oldest of the schools, were found 
in North India and predominated in Ceylon. The Pali books 
which exist to-day arc the Canon of the Sthaviras of Ceylon 
as reduced to writing there in the first century n.c. Hence, 
if we accept the critical opinion that the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
did not exist in the time of Asoka, 2 we must conclude that it 
was formed somewhere between the two dates. The natural 
conclusion then is that the seven w r orks of that collection were 
gradually formed and compiled, either in North India or Ceylon, 
during the first part of our period. 'Plus fresh material is not 
of the same value or interest as the best parts of the Sutta 
Pitaka. It consists for the most part of dry, unilluminating 
classifications and definitions of Buddhist terms and ideas, 
served up in scholastic fashion for the training of monks." 

The Canon was reduced to writing in Ceylon during the first 
century n.c., but the date cannot be more exactly defined. 4 
Since then the text has been preserved with fair, but certainly 
not with faultless, accuracy. 

§115 The Questions of Kino JU Hindu is the name of 
a famous book, the main part of w hich was written in North 
India, probably in the first centuiy me., possibly a little later. 

1 Kern, Jt. nof M 123 ; A'A’A'. Vi. 686. 2 See § 64. 

3 Wintei nitz, II. i, 134ft*. 1 Kern, /». 120; Winteinitz, II. i. n. 
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In what language it was originally written is not known. It 
has been preserved only in ITili in Ceylon and in two Chinese 
translations. It is clear from quotations that the Canon which 
the author used was the same as the Pali Canon, yet the read- 
ings do not agree precisely. The book is much honoured in 
Ceylon. Indeed it enjoys a consideration and an authority 
very little inferior to the Pali Canon Itself. Milinda is the 
Pali for Menander, a Greek King who ruled in the Punjab 
and attacked the empire of Magadha, about Jjj B.c. Accord- 
ing to tradition he became a Buddhist. The book is a piece 
of apologetic, a dialogue, in which a monk named Nagasena 
answers the king’s questions about Buddhist faith and practice. 

It seems clear that the original work covered only a frag- 
ment of Book I with Books II and III. The subjects discussed 
in those sections aie amongst the most important of all 
Buddhist questions, c. g. nirvana and karma, individuality and 
soul, renunciation, faith, perseverance, and meditation; and the 
style is strikingly beautiful, the expression easy and graceful, 
and the illustrations exceedingly well chosen. In Books IV to 
VII a large number of minor questions are dealt with ; the 
style, though still good, lacks the brilliance of Books II and 
III; and, while the main leaching keeps very close to the 
Pali canon, yet the influence of later ideas is visible. A 
tendency is shown to turn away from the ideal of the Arhat, 
who wins nirvana by a strenuous discipline at once, to the con- 
ception of the Bodhisattva, 1 who reaches release by means of 
devotion in a long career reaching through countless lives. 2 
These last books were probably written much later in Ceylon. 

§ 116. All the Buddhist schools of North India which have 
left literature wrote in Sanskrit or in various forms of what is 
known as mixed Sanskrit. The origin and history of these 
literary dialects have not yet been definitely ascertained. 
Some scholars are inclined to think that they are the work of 
imperfectly trained men trying to write Paninean Sanskrit, 

1 I.it. ‘one whose nature is wisdom’, but used technically of one who is 

destined to become a Buddha. 2 See § 12 \ B. 
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while others think they are literary modifications of local 
dialects. There arc two facts about them which require to be 
carefully noted: first, each school seems to have its own 
dialect ; secondly, as time went on, pure Sanskrit steadily won 
its way in all the schools. 

b. Sautrantika Literature . 

sjii/. The Sautrantikas 1 were a branch of the Sthavira 
school who jcceived their name because of their reliance on the 
Suita Pitaka, to the neglect of the Abhidhamma. It thus 
seems clear that their rise must have coincided with the 
gradual formation of the Abhidhamma. They formed, in 
exposition of their teaching, a philosophical system which is 
called the Sautrantik philosophy. They believed in the 
existence 1 of the external world, and held an atomic theory of 
matter, but taught that perception happens indirectly. 2 Their 
theory of the self, founded on the original Buddhist conception 
of man’s psychical life/ proved a stepping-stone from the 
phenomcnalist position of the Sthaviras to the Mahayana 
Philosophy of Vacuity. 4 The self, they argued, is a long 
series {saw tana) of phenomenal elements, each member of 
which exists only for a moment so infinitesimal that its appari- 
tion and destruction may be said to be simultaneous. Each 
momentary member [ks/iana) of the series is both an effectand 
a cause, yet possesses no real activity. Birth, existence, old 
age, death, are all illusions ; for the scries in uncreated, un- 
interrupted. Thus there is no identity, no continuous exis- 
tence. On the other hand, they deijared this self, consisting 
of a phenomenal scries, to be autoiipfnous ; for c all we arc is 
the result ol what we have though^ They also hold the self 
to be self-conscious, conscious directly of self and indirectly of 
other things. The scholar with whose name this philosophy 

' t'auti anti tea is iormecl trom suhantii) the Pali form of which is 
suttanta , a variant of sutta . 

v Jacobi, AAV:’. II. 201. 3 See $ 61. 

4 See § 124 c. 
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is connected is Kumaralabdha, 1 a contemporary of Nagarjuna,*- 
but very little is known about Sautrantika literature. 

c. Sarvastivadin Liter at fire. 

§ 1 j8. The home of the Sarvastivadin , i.c. the 4 All-things- 
exist or realist, school seems to have been Kashmir, but 
they spread far and wide. Their Canon was in Sanskrit and, 
apart from the Sthavira, was the only Canon which possessed 
a third, or Abhidharma, ‘basket'. As has been already 
remarked, the contents of this Abhidharma were absolutely 
distinct from the Sthavira ‘Abhidhamma. We may be certain 
that the Vinaya and Sutra ‘ baskets * of their Canon were 
already in existence by the beginning of our period, but it is 
as yet impossible to say how far they differed from the 
Sthavira Canon : for we arc almost entirely dependent for our 
knowledge upon Chinese and Tibetan translations, only 
fragments of the original Sanskrit having survived. They 
seem to have had also a special literature of their own. Like 
a number of the other leading schools, they had their own 
Life of the Master ; and it must have been a powerful and 
popular work, for it was taken over afterwards by the new 
Buddhism, called the Mahayana, and it survives only in its 
altered form, the most famous of all lives of the Buddha, the 
Lalita Vis tar a/' 

The Sarvastivadin philosophy, an outgrowth from the 
realistic teaching of the sect, is an atomic doctiine of matter 
combined with a theory of direct perception. 4 Thus, in their 
speculative teaching, they stood near the Jains and the Vaise- 
shikas, but they denied the eternity of atoms. 5 The foundation- 
text of their Abhidharma Pitaka, the Jnanaprasthana-sastra , 
is by their most renowned scholar, Katyayanlputra. Six 
ancillary works, called ‘ the feet * of the Abhidharma, by 
Vasumitra and other writers, complete the contents of the 

1 Kern, JJ. 127; Poussin, Opinions , 178 fif. 2 See § 128. 

:i Nanjio, 159, 160; Winternitz, II. i. 194 ff. 

« Jacobi, ERE . II. 201. 6 lb. 202 C. 
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Pitaka. The date of tlie.se books is not yet known with 
certainty. On these works commentaries were then written, 
which carried 1 lie philosophy a step farther. The com* 
mental ies were called Vibhashii, and hence the philosophy was 
called Vaibhashika. Tradition suggests that the Vibhasha 
arose in the leign of Kanishka. 

According to Saivastivadin books, a general Buddhist 
Council was held, under the authority of Kanishka, at some 
place in Kashmir, and at the Council commentaries on the 
three baskets of the Canon were composed, those on the 
Vinaya and Abhidharma being called Vibhasha and those on 
the Sutra Pitaka Upadcsa. The traditions about this Council 
are, however, very untrustworthy, so that some scholars doubt 
whether it was ever held at all Others think that a Sarvasti- 
vadin council was actually held, and that, in imitation of the 
story of the Council of Asoka, they called it a General Council. 
In any case, the commentaries which in the tradition are 
associated with the Council are Sarvastivadin, and a number 
oi them wcie probably wiittcn after the time of Kanishka. 

Prom the Sarvastivadin Vinaya and the ancient Jatakas 
there sprang numberless tales of heroic deeds done by 
Buddhas and saints called Avadanas, precisely like the 
Apadanas of the Pali Canon. Two collections belong to this 
period, the Avadana-sataka 1 * or Century of Tales, and the 
A a? via-sataka- or Century of Deeds. A third collection of 
great renown, the Dtvyavadana or Divine T 'ales, which pro- 
bably dates from after 200 A.f> , calls itself a Mahayana work, 
but is manifestly of Sarvastivadin origin. From these books 
sprang an edifying literature which flourished for many 
centuries. 

1 he famous writer Asvaghosha was a Sarvastivadin and 
probably wrote some of his works before he became a 
Mahayanist. 4 


1 Winteinif/, II. 1. 216. 

8 lb. 221 ; Mitra, 304. 


3 lb. 221. 

4 See § 127. 
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d . Mi ahasiihgJiika L i ter at urc. 

§ 119. The Mahasarighikas, one of the very earliest 
schools, were idealists in Metaphysics. They were inclined 
to raise the Buddha above humanity, and to identify his 
personality with that of the former Buddhas. They had 
a Vinaya Pitaka and a Sutra Pitaka, written in a curious 
mixed Sanskrit. Of the Vinaya two works still exist in 
Chinese and Tibetan ; and the Ekottaragama preserved in 
the Chinese and the Tibetan Canons is from the Mahasahg’hika 
Sutra Pitaka. 1 One of the branches of this school was known 
as the school of the L okottaravadius, or Transcendental ists, 
because they believed that the Buddha was not a human being 
enmeshed in the life of the world, but one raised far above it. 
A book called the Mahavastu , written in the curious Maha- 
sarighika Sanskrit, has come down to 11s. It arose in the 
Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, but very little Vinaya material 
now remains in it. The book contains a vast amount of 
matter of different kinds and also of varying dates — a life 
of the Buddha, talcs and sermons, poems and Jatakas, many 
of them early compositions ; so that it forms * one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity \ The Buddha- 
Biography does not differ in any appreciable degree from the 
narratives of the Pali Canon, but its theory of the person of 
the Buddha is distinctly docctic. ‘ The Buddha of the Maha- 
vastu is a superman. He feels neither hunger nor thirst; he 
lives in ignorance of carnal desires ; his wife remains a virgin. 
It is from consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world, that lie behaves as a man, or that 
he gives to men the false impression that he is behaving as 
a man. In technical terms, he is lokottara , superior to the 
world.* The work lays great stress on the saving power of 

1 Pali Sutta Pitaka : Sanskrit Sutra Pitaka : 

1. Dighanikaya. 1. Dirghagama. 

2. Majjhimanikaya. 2. Madhyamagama. 

3. Saiiiyultanikaya. 3. Saiiiyuktagama. 

4. Anguttaranikaya. 4. Kkottaragama. 

5. Khuddakanikaya. 5. Kshudrakagama. 
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devotion to him. It also names large numbers of former 
Buddhas, and believes in the existence of many worlds besides 
our own, in each of which a Buddha reigns concurrently with 
the Buddha here. The Mahavastu thus forms the bridge 
between the Illnayana and the Mahayana. The chapter 
called Dasabhumika , 1 which describes the stages (Idiftmis) 
through which a man passes in becoming a Buddha is probably 
a later interpolation. , Much of the book is early . 2 

§ 1 20. Matrichetawas born a Brahman but bc.camc a Buddhist, 
lie was invited to the Rushan court, seemingly by Kanishka, 
but begged to be excused on account of age. He left two 
hymns of praise, which were used for centuries by Maha- 
yanists as well as Hinayanists, and which served as models 
for later writers. One has survived, and fragments of the 
other, along with his letter to the king .* 1 lie seems to stand 
between the Ihnayana and the Mahayana. 

e. Buddhist Worship . 

$ I 2 J. From 200 u. c. down to the Christian era the great 
Buddhist stupas were enriched with masses of beautiful sculp- 
ture. Pious Buddhists were accustomed to walk round the 
stupas w ? th reverent steps. Enclosing this path of circumam- 
bulation there stood a stone railing with a lofty arched gate 
at each of the cardinal points. These gates were covered 
with sculpture, and in certain examples the railing itself was 
decorated with sculptured plaques and panels. Examples, 
ruinous or well-preserved, have been found in several places . 4 
In this early work no image of the Buddha appears, but in 
many of the scenes represented his presence is indicated by 
some symbol, and all the carved work breathes the spirit of 

; KRE. II. 744 f., VIII. 329 f, 2 Winternitz, II. i. 193. 

'* Thomas, ARE. VIII. 495; Winternitz, II. 1. 211; Nanjio, 1456; 
Hoernlc, AfRBJ„ 58-84. Vidyabhushana, /AS />. 1910, 425, refers him 
to the fourth century. 

4 Notably at Sahehi in the Bhopal State, at Bharhut in Rewa, at Buddh- 
Cay;I in Bihar, at Amaravati on the Kistna and in Ceylon. V. Smith. 
UFA. 65-81 ; 86-8. 
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devotion. Here we have the reflection in art of the new spirit 
which shines out from the literature. 

In the first century A. D. a new Indo-Grcek art, distinctive 
above all in its sculptures, arose in Gandhara, the district of 
which Peshawar is the centre. Images of the Buddha were 
for the first time made by these artists ; and all the Buddhist 
schools used them as aids to devotion : this is a noteworthy 
and far-reaching change. 

§ 122. Buddhist monks found it necessary to keep abreast 
of all the culture of the day, so as to be able to influence the 
rising laity. We therefore find them well acquainted with 
Hindu philosophy and with the new forms of religion enshrined 
in the Epic. In the last quarter of the first century of our 
era, the strong government of the Kushan empire, extending 
far to the west and the north of India, opened the doors wide 
to Buddhist Missions ; and the numerous races the missionaries 
had to teach, coupled with the rich variety of foreign influences 
which met in the empire, led to great changes in Buddhist 
thought and practice. 


B. The M ahaydna. 

\ j 23. These movements, coupled with new ideas and 
practices which had been gaining ground in the old sects for 
two centuries, found their culmination in the creation of a new 
Buddhism called the Mahayana, or great vehicle, in contrast 
with the old Buddhism, which was depreciated as the Hlna- 
yana, or small vehicle. 1 The Mahayana is. on one side, the 
acute Hinduizing of Buddhism, on the other, the humanizing 
of the old discipline, so as to make Buddhism more suitable 
for the cultured Indian layman and for the men of many races 
now crowding into the community. The rise of this system 
is probably to be placed in the reign of Kanishka (perhaps 
A.D. 78-123), towards the end of the first and the beginning 

1 It is probable that Hlnayana was originally used with reference to 
Arhatship, the mode of individual salvation, as opposed to Bodhisattva- 
ship, the plan for the salvation of many. 
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of the second century; for all tradition points to that time, 
and many Mahayana texts were translated into Chinese 
before a. i>. 170. 1 

The vaa literature created by the Mahayana does not 
survive as a definite Canon in the original tongues. Portions 
of it have been found in Nepal 2 * and fragments elsewhere; 
but for our knowledge of the mass of the books we have to 
have recourse to the Chinese 1 and Tibetan 4 5 Canons. 

a. The Full Mahay aunt. 

§ 124. There are two distinct Mahayana systems to be 
recognized at this .time. The first may be called the full 
Mahayana, as it contains all the features of the new Buddhism. 
They may be summed up under three heads: 

A. Devotion. Mahayanists recognize that there arc innu- 
merable Buddhas, each in his own woild, and innumerable 
Bodhisattvas, the most advanced of which live in the heavens. 
Buddhas and advanced Bodhisattvas arc fit objects of devotion, 
and devotion brings its rich rewards. One result of this change 
was that the Buddhas, though they were still thought of as 
being in nirvana, were regarded as responding in some way 
to the devotion showered upon them. Their personality and 
activity consequently became more distinct, until they were 
thought of almost like Hindu gods. Wc must recognize here 
a distinct change in the conception of nirvana."’ Thus in that 
most orthodox Mahayana book, the S add liar ma Pundarlka> 
Gautama is made almost an eternal being of omnipotent 
power, who from time to time descends to earth, like Vishnu, 
to be born in the world of the living. Similaily those Bodhi- 
sattvas who arc drawing near the stage of final enlightenment 

1 Nanjio, Cols. 38 1 —3. 

J See especially Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature . 

B 11 ivy iu Nanjio, A L dialogue of the Chinese Translation of the Budd- 
hist Ttifitaha. 

4 AVvVd VI l. 7S5, ye.ij ; Peer, Analyse du Kami jour , Annalcs du Mu sec 
Guimet, II. 

5 Thomas, Buddhist Seri flutes, 15. 
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arc now regarded as mighty divinities living in the heavens, 
helping men, and actually declining to enter nirvana in order 
that they may help men the more. 

The Mahayanists created a showy worship, with processions, 
music, and incense ; and a rich liturgy was prepared for each 
Buddha. The monks took charge of the cult ; so that the 
old chaitya became a temple and the monk a priest. 

B. The Rodhisatlva Life J The monk of the 1 1 1 nay ana 
sought to become an arhat , a man who, by a life of asceticism 
and meditation in obedience to the precepts of the Buddha, 
has reached the nirvana of the extinction of all desire ; but he 
regarded himself as a mere pupil, following th* directions of 
the omniscient Buddha, and never dreamt of becoming a 
Buddha himself. The Mahayana now declared that, to reach 
real release, it was necessary to acquire the perfections and 
the omniscience of the Buddhas, and that, though the upward 
struggle would take an incalculable number of ages, the goal 
was within the reach of every human being. Each person, 
man or woman, was therefore exhorted to take at once the 
vow to become a Buddha ; and the assurance was given that 
the power of that vow was sufficient to bear them through 
the innumerable biiths and serious sufferings which lay before 
them. If they began a life of active benevolence, and sought 
to rouse within themselves the desire to save all creatures, 
they would pass through the ten stages (1 bh funis ) of the career. 
Since the end was certain, each person who took the vow at 
once became a BodhisattVa, one destined to become a Buddha. 
The influence of the Jatakas, which contain narratives of 
numerous acts of incredible self-sacrifice done by Gautama in 
his earlier births, is very manifest in the new conception. 
Since Gautama was believed to have lived as a householder for 
countless lives, celibacy was not a necessary element of the 
discipline. Neophyte Bodhisattvas, both men and women, 
were encouraged to marry, but they were allowed to acquire 
merit by living the monastic life for a time, if they cared to do 
1 Poussin, ERE. art. * Hodhisattva’, and V 7 1 1 1 . 33 f. ; Opinions, 275 ff. 
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so. On the other hand, the Mahayana prohibited the eating 
of flesh. 

C. Thr Mahayana Philosophy of Vacuity } The early 
denial of the existence of the ego and the Sautrantika 
doctrine, that the ego consists of an endless series of infini- 
tesimal moments, led to the formulation of the doctrine that 
there is no real existence, that all things are but appearance, 
and are in truth empty. This is the famous doctrine of 
sunyata , Vacuity. The young Bodhisattva cannot see the 
truth of this doctrine, but in the course of his progress to 
Buddhahood he will come to realize it ; for it is the sum of 
the wisdom of all the Buddhas. 

§ 1 25. A large literature was produced by this school during 
our period. Amongst these works is one of the greatest of 
Buddhist books, the Saddharma Pnndanka , 2 4 The Lotus \ 
or, as we should say, 4 The Rose of the True Religion \ The 
book probably appeared towards the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century/ 5 but six of the chapters of 
the work as it has come down to us (xxi-xxvi) are of later 
origin. The original work contains the whole Mahayana 
system. The most noteworthy element is the way in which 
Gautama the Buddha is represented. Accoiding to the old 
teaching, he has gone to nirvana and can no longer have any 
relations with the world of men. Here he is represented 
practically as an omnipotent God, whose life is limitless 
before and after, in whose hands are the universe and all 
creatures, who dwells continually in infinite glory. It is true 
he also teaches the Buddha-laws, but his birth, life, teaching, 
and death are but an appearance, and his passing away into 
nirvana is but a device to lead men to accept the Buddha- 
laws. The influence of the Vedanta and of the Gita are very 
prominent here. The conception of Krishna- Vishnu as the 

5 ERE . art. ’ Madhyamaka \ 

2 ERE . art. ‘Lotus of True Law’; YVinternitz, II. i. 230-8; Kern, 
SBE, xxi. 

3 Winternitz puts it about a . l >. 200; Poussin in the first century, 
Opinions , 259. 
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Supreme is adapted to Buddhist conceptions. Many of the 
titles are borrowed unchanged, Supreme Spirit, Self-existent, 
Great Father, World-Father, Ruler of the Triple World, 
Creator, Destroyer, Physician. He is Everlasting, All-knowing, 
All-seeing. lie wields magic power, may a, which he uses in 
sport, If la. He is repeatedly born in the world of the living. 
When men become unbelieving, he appears in this world to 
save. Yet, although Buddha in the Lotus is practically the 
Supreme, the language is so carefully guarded throughout 
that Prof. Poussin can say, 1 There is not a single word in the 
Lotus which is not capable of an orthodox, i. c. “ atheist ” 
interpretation/ 1 The work had large influence in India, 
whence it passed to China and Japan, and later to Nepal. 
It is the most popular of all Buddhist books in Japan to-day. 

§ 126. The philosophic doctrine of Vacuity was taught in 
a large number of books, short and long, called the Prajha- 
parainita-sutras, 2 i.e. 4 the sutras of the wisdom-perfections’ of 
the Buddhas. Of these the Dasasdhasrika P rajudpdramitd - 
sutrap i. e. the * Ten-thousand-linc Sutra*, belongs to our period. 
This work also describes the ten stages ( bhuniis ) of the Bodhi- 
sattva career. The chapter called Dasabliumika 4 interpolated 
into the Mahdvastu probably comes from this time also. 

§ 127. Asvaghosha 5 was born of Brfihman parents, but 
became a Buddhist, first of the Sarvastivadin school, but 
finally of the Mahayana. His splendid genius proved of 
signal service to Buddhism ; for he is a most notable figure 
in Sanskrit literature, and one of the greatest of the pre- 
decessors of Kfilidasa. He was equally distinguished in epic, 
dramatic, and lyric poetry. His greatest work is the Buddha - 
charita , an epic poem on the life of Buddha. Part of it is 
lost, yet enough remains to show his genius and his art. In 
its delineation of the life and work of the Buddha, it scarcely 

1 ERE. VIII. 145. 

2 Nanjio, cols. 1 to 8 ; ERE. IV. 838; Vi 1 1 . 235. 

9 Nanjio, col. 381 ; also no. 5. * See § 119. 

, 6 ERE. art. ‘ Asvaghosha * ; SHE. xlix ; Winternitz, II. i. 201; H.i\ 
Sastri, JASB. 1909, 47; Nanjio, col. 369. 
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goes beyond the lTili Canon, but in freshness and power it 
stands altogether on another level, the work of a true poet. 
A second epic, the Saundarananda-Kavya , which deals with 
a number of scenes and incidents connected with the life of 
Buddha, also survives. The Sutralamkara , of which a Chinese 
version and a few fragments in Sanskrit are extant, is a 
collection of avadanas, i.e. Buddhist legends told in mingled 
prose and verse, the style in common use then for artistic 
romances. A large number of these stories are old, many 
arc new, but all are graced and heightened by Asvaghosha’s 
charm. There are two philosophical works ascribed to 
him, the Vajrasuchl , i. c. the ‘ Diamond-needle *, and the 
Jl l aha yanasraddhotpadasastra, the * M ah a y a n a - fa i t li -awakening 
Treatise 1 , but serious doubts as to his authorship of both 
works still remain. 

§ 1 28. Nagarjuna, 1 a Brahman convert, who became the 
greatest authority on Mahayana Buddhism, is regarded as 
a younger contemporary of Asvaghosha in Buddhist tradition ; 
and modern scholars are inclined to place his activity in the 
latter half of the second century. His chief service was to 
think out the new doctrine of Vacuity. In those days a 
philosopher embodied his teaching in a scries of aphorisms, 
either in prose (. sutras ) or in verse (karikas), and expounded 
them in a commentary. Nagarjuna’s woik is in verse and, 
as the system is called the middle teaching, Madhyamaka, the 
book is known as the Madhyamaka-karikas. The system is 
called Madhyamaka because its leading idea, ‘ All things arc 
empty \ takes the middle course between existence and non- 
existence. Two distinct kinds of truth must be recognized, 
apparent truth, samvritisatya , and real \n\\\\ y paraiuarthasatya ? 
The wo! Id appears to be real, but the appearance is an 
illusion, as empty as a dream ; yet we must live in it and in 
practice take it as real. The actual truth, that all things are 
empty, seems to us to be folly, but it is the final truth of the 

* Winternitz. II. i. 250-4; ERE. IV . 838; VIII. 235, 336. 

“ Poussin, Opinions , 189 n. 1. 
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world ; and when we rise to the wisdom of the Buddhas, we 
shall sec its truth. Thus we need not hope to find the truth 
by intellectual activity, but must strive to hear the silence 
which is neither affirmation nor denial. Thus the Madhya - 
maka philosopher has no system ; he has only a method. 
The doctrine is thus a guarded nihilism, a faith in the empti- 
ness of all things which docs not profess to sec the truth of 
what it believes, but holds hard by its faith, while it frankly 
lives on that which it declares to be illusion. The early 
P raj ha texts, and a number of other woiks are said to be by 
Nagarjuna. An extraordinary mass of legends gathered 
round his head. 

b. The Paradise AFa/iayana. 

i 29. The second type of Mahayana doctrine is of a much 
simpler nature and may be described as the Paradise Maha- 
yana. 1 It does not trouble to teach the doctrine of Vacuity, 
nor does it impose on its followers the long ages of discipline 
which arc required for the career of the Bodhisattva. livery 
person may easily make certain of being born in his next 
birth in the Western Paradise, where! under the fostering care 
of a great Buddha named Amitfibha he will live for ever in 
joy and will reach final perfection. One of the chief texts 
of this school, the longer SakhavativyuJiar or ‘Description 
of the Land of Bliss*, was translated into Chinese bofoic 
A.D. 170, and thus belongs to our period. In this book we 
hear of many hundred thousands of millions of Buddhas, and 
amongst them of one named Amilabha, 1 measureless light ’> 
who lives and reigns in Sukhavatl. a Paradise of glory and 
bliss far away to the West, beyond the limits of the world 
where Gautama lives. When this new Buddha was but 
a monk, he vowed and toiled for this Western Paradise, and 
prayed that he might never obtain the highest perfect know- 
ledge, unless it should be possible for all creatures to be 
born in that Land of Bliss and there reach perfection, wisdom, 

1 Poussin, ERE . VJIJ. 331 b. 2 Nanjio, col, 381 ; SHE. xlix. 
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perfect joy, and release. All has now been realized. Amitabha 
reigns in the wonderful land of bliss, and whoever struggles 
forward, seeking to make good karma, praying faithfully, 
worshipping Amitabha with deep devotional feeling, and 
uttering his name, will be born in that Western Paradise and 
will live in bliss for ever. A very large part of the book is 
given to descriptions of the beauties and pleasures of 
Sukhavati. 

Of the numerous Mahayana texts translated into Chinese 
during the second century 1 * * a number of works, in addition 
to the longer Sukhavati vyuha , seem to belong to the Paradise 
school,- but the mass undoubtedly derive from the chief 
school. 


C. Buddhism in China. 

\ J30. Buddhism does not seem to have made rapid progress 
in China for some two or three centuries ; yet it is clear that 
large efforts were made to win the people. .Some reflection 
of the activities of the Missionaries may be found in the long 
lists of translations carried out during the two centuries under 
review. 15 Most of the sutras selected for translation are quite 
short, and deal with the simpler elements of Buddhist teaching 
or with practical questions touching life and discipline. They 
arc taken from Mahayana as well as from Hlnayana sources, 
the first text translated, The Sutra of Forty-two Sections* 
being a compendium of Buddhist teaching drawn from many 
books. There are only four noteworthy translators during 
the period, and their extraction is significant ; two of them, 
Kasyapa Matanga and Lokaraksha/’ were Indians, An Shi- 
Kao was a Parthian prince, while Ch'Yao was probably 
a Kuslum. 

1 Nanjio, nos. 5, 25, 28, 33, 51, 54, 57, 73, 76, 102, 112, lf>i, 174, 202, 

260, 282 289, 381, 385 -7, 431, 435, 478, u 93/ 1326, 1331, 1337, 1338, 

136°, 1361, 1368. * Nanjio. nos. 25, 28, 33, 51, 54, 57. 

“ Nanjio, cols. 379-85. 4 5 Nanjio, no. 678. 

5 This man seems to have translated only Mahayana works : Nanjio, 
col. 3 * 1 . 
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iii. Jainism. 

§131. The history of Jainism remains extremley obscure 
throughout this period, yet a few facts of large importance 
can be discerned. 

During the two centuries before our era, and probably in 
still earlier years, the religion expanded steadily both in the 
north and in the south. Sculptured remains and an inscription 
found at Muttra, the ancient Mathura, and assigned to the 
first century n.c., 1 reveal to us the growth of Jainism to the 
north-west ; caves with fragments of sculptured frieze in 
Orissa may date from about the same time ; 2 while the 
powerful influence which Jainism exerted on Tamil literature 
from the second century after Christ, if not from an earlier 
date, shows that the religion had achieved considerable 
success in the far south. From the Christian era onwards, 
if not earlier, Jainism spread into Gujarat ; and from the third 
century the community produced a large popular literature 
in the vernacular of that part of India. 

§ 132. As a result of the long-standing difference of opinion 
within the community, the Jains at last broke into two sects, 
Svctambaras and Digambaras, about A. I). 80 so that for 
the full understanding of the history it is necessary as far as 
possible to distinguish the writers, books, and practices of the 
two organizations from this time onward. The main difference 
between them is the single point, that the Svctambaras hold that 
monks ought to wear white garments, while Digambaras hold 
that they ought to give up all clothing. Necessarily nuns are 
found only among the Svctambaras. The Digambaras explain 
that women cannot win release until a good life has brought 
them the privilege of being born as men ; so that they need 
not become ascetics. There arc other minor divergences. 
The great mass of Jains to the north of the Vindhyas were 
Svetambaras, while in the Kanarese and Tamil districts they 
were nearly all Digambaras. 

1 V. Smith, UFA. 82 ; 144; Indraji, Vlth Oriental Congress, 143. 

2 V. Smith, UFA . 84. 3 Jacobi, ERE. Vi I. 473 - 
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§ i 33. Jain worship is precisely parallel to Buddhist worship 
during these centuries. They use stupas, as the Buddhists 
do, and the forms of their sculpture are similar, although the 
art is not so good. The remains, though slight, are sufficient 
to show the intense religious emotions of the Jain community 
and the deep devotional feeling with which they thought of 
their Tirthakaras. 1 The inscription at Muttra shows that 
Jains already used temples in the first century n.f\, and at 
rather later dates there is evidence that they had begun to use 
images. These changes are very closely contemporaneous to 
the corresponding movements in Buddhism. 

^134. Tt is impossible to say how much of their early 
literatuic was still retained in the memories of Jain ascetics 
during these centuries, nor how far the formation of the 
Ahgas, now preserved in the Svetambara Canon, had gone. 
Weber believed that the gradual process of creating the 
present Ahgas began in the second century A. I)., but it is 
more probable that portions of the ancient literature have 
been preserved, though doubtless from the time of the Schism, 
about A. I). 80, a process of revision in the interest of the sect 
was carried out by Svetambara monks. Numerous traditions 
refer certain of these canonical works or comments on them 
to writers believed to have lived dming this period — to 
Ajjasama, to Kalakacharya, to Vlrabhadra — but everything 
is confused and obscure. As research proceeds, a measure of 
light will doubtless be thrown on the history. 

$ 133. In a sixteenth-century Digam bara work, the Tattv - 
arthasaradtpika of Sakalakirti, 2 it is stated that from very 
early times the Digambaras had a large Canon, handed down 
orally, but that it was gradually forgotten, until in the second 
century A.D. it had all been lost. A list of the books is 
given,' 1 divided into three groups, Ahgas , Purvas , and Afiga- 

1 The Jams use the word Tirthakara, precisely as the Buddhists use 
Buddha, for an omniscient teacher, and they have a long list of them 
stretching away fat back trom Mahavlra, just like the list of the Previous 
Buddhas. 2 hee § 440. 

s Bhandarkar, Report, 83-4, p. 106 f; Jaini, OJ. 135. 
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bahyas . A large proportion of the names correspond with 
books of the Svetambara list, but there are differences. 

§ 136. There is also an obscure tradifion 1 that Pushpadanta 
and Bhutavalya reduced the Canon to writing in the second 
century A. I)., but as these two arc the very men who are 
mentioned as having been the last that knew one Ahga orally, 
and with whom all knowledge of the sacred literature died, it 
looks as if the tradition had been invented at a late date to 
give the Digambaras the kudos of having once possessed a 
written canon like the Svetambaras. The truth seems to be 
rather this, that during the time when the differences between 
the two sects were becoming more sharply defined, the 
Digambaras took so little interest in the sacred books that 
the Svetambaras were able to manipulate them in their own 
interest. The Canon bears clear traces of this process of 
Svetambara redaction. If this be the truth, we can have no 
difficulty in understanding why the Digambaras Most’ the 
Canon. The traditional date for the loss, the second century 
A. I)., just gives time for the process after the schism. 

sj 137. The vernacular of the far south, known as Tamil, 
developed a varied literature at a very early date, and both 
Buddhists and Jains took part in the movement. Some of 
the most famous of early Tamil works are said to be of Jain 
origin, but they are not distinctively Jain works but belong 
rather to general literature. No work holds a higher place 
among the classics of the South than the sacred Kitral , a 
poem consisting of 2,660 short couplets, dealing with virtue, 
wealth, and pleasure. It forms one of a group of eighteen 
didactic poems, five or six of which are by Jains. There are 
also two romances in verse, the Manimckhalai and the Silapp- 
adhikaram , both noted for their simple and elegant style, 
which are believed to have been written by Jains.- 

1 Hhandarkar, Report , 83 -4, j>. 125. 2 HAfCTft . 2, 4. 
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PHILOSOPHIES AND SECTS. 

A. I). 200 TO 550. 

§ 138. Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains all sought during this 
period to give the best possible expression to their philoso- 
phies. The foundation texts of the six Hindu systems, of 
Jain philosophy, and of VijnanavFida Buddhism were all 
written now, and numerous commentaries, most of which 
have been lost, were produced for their elucidation. Hindu 
sects arc now far more numerous than formerly. Each has 
its own theology, in which its god is identified with the 
Brahman of the Upanishads ; and each seeks to popularize 
its teaching and its cult by means of an interesting Puranic 
document. 

The history of India during the third century is a blank, 
but in A. l). 320 the family of the Guptas arose, and soon 
created an empire w hich recalled the glory of the old Mauryas, 
and gave North India a century and a half of strong, en- 
lightened government. The peace and prosperity of these 
years provided the conditions in which religious literature and 
culture could do their best. It was then that the philosophic 
texts already mentioned, the early Puranas and a great series 
of Buddhist Mahay ana Sutras were written. 

Probably at some time duiing this period the Syrian 
Christian Church of Malabar came into existence. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. The Philosophies, 

§ I3V* We take the philosophies first, as they arc probably 
the healthiest and most abiding elements of the religion of 
the time. Their interest to us lies in this, that the classic 
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treatises, which form the foundation of study in all the six 
orthodox systems, appeared at this time. It is evident that 
each of these works is built on earlier systematic treatises, 
and is the result of centuries of thinking. But all earlier 
manuals are lost, having been rendered obsolete by the greater 
power, accuracy, and finish of these classic works. 

No definite date can yet be assigned for any one of these 
six books : we must be content to recognize that they arose 
within certain rather wide limits . 1 Yet the following points 
seem clear : (a) They were edited with reference to each 
other. There are so many cross-references from each to the 
others that scholars arc satisfied that all six arose in a single 
period. At the time thcie must have been a great deal of 
public discussion, in the course of which the characteristic 
conceptions of each system were chiselled to the utmost 
perfection of form. (/>) All six are clearly later than the 
didactic epic and Nfigfujuna. On the other hand, the lowest 
possible limit seems to be A.l>. 4/50 ; for the oldest surviving 
commentary - comes from about that date. A. I). 200 to 450 
would thus seem to be the extremest limits that can be 
allowed. (c) The wealth and intellectual activity of the 
Gupta Empire would provide the natural atmosphere and 
environment for the mutual intercourse and public discussion 
which lie behind the books. (<Y) Scholars are now inclined 
to believe, on the basis of Chinese evidence, that the author 
of the Saiikhya Kdrikd flourished about the beginning of the 
fourth century . 11 Asanga, the exponent of the Vijnanavadin 
school of Buddhism, which in all probability is the idealistic 
system attacked in the Yoga-sutras , lived about the same 
time. Thus two out of the six treatises would stand related 
to the first half of the fourth century, (e) If, then, all six were 
edited with reference to each other, there would seem to be 

1 For this whole problem see Jacobi, JAOS. XXXI. 1 ff. ; Suali, El . ; 
Keith, JEAS. 1914, 1089; 1915, 53?. 

2 Vatsyayana’s Nyaya-bhashya . Sabara-svamin’s Mimdmsa-bhas by a is 
probably as early. 

3 See § 146. 
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a number of lines of evidence converging to the fourth century 
as the most probable period for their emergence. 

§ 140. The form of these books is very strange at first sight 
to the Western student. Five of them are sutras, and one 
consists of memorial verses, karikas. No single document 
by itself provides anything like a clear, comprehensible 
account of the philosophy which it represents. 1 The system 
was expounded by the teacher ; and the sutra or the karika 
was little more than an index of topics which, committed to 
memory, enabled the student to carry the instructions of his 
teacher in his mind. 

But the two manuals which we deal with first are much 
more difficult to understand than the others. In them scarcely 
one single sutra is intelligible without a commentary. 2 The 
method of reasoning :J also employed in these manuals is 
always elaborate and difficult, and sometimes obscure. 

§ 141. There are six systems which arc recognized as 
orthodox. Each is called a darsana, or view, because it 
embodies a way of looking at the world. They fall into three 
pairs, and are so arranged because of a close connexion 
between the pairs. The first pair depend definitely on the 
Vedas, while in the case of each of the other two pairs, the 
second philosophy adopted the metaphysics of the first. 

Fhe first pair of systems fundamentally are not philosophies, 
but merely systematic expositions of the two main parts of 
the Veda. Each is called mlmamsa , which meaps investiga- 
tion, exegesis. The Former Investigation, Purva Mlmamsa, 
deals with the sacrificial part of the Veda, and the Later 
Investigation, Uttara Mlmamsa, deals with the Upanishads. 
These two, then, really form the systematic theology of 
Hinduism. Since, however, the Upanishads arc philosophic 
works, the Uttara Mlmamsa stands in the closest possible 
relation with the whole history of philosophy in India. The 

1 See Keith, JR A S. 1916, 6 13. 

2 .See Thibaut, SHE. XXX IV. xiii. 

’■ It is explained by Max Muller, 6’X. 203-4. 
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words Former and Later, as applied to these two mlmaihsas, 
do not refer to the historical appearance of these systems, far 
less to the dates of the Sutras, but to their place in study and 
in the life of the pious Hindu. 

a. The Karma Mlmamsa . 

§ 14a. The purpose of the Purva Mlmamsa, which is also 
called Karma Mlmamsa, i.e. Action Investigation, is to reach 
certainty on the subject of d karma, i.e. the whole religious 
duty of Hindus, but as a matter of fact sacrifice receives so 
much attention as almost to eclipse other elements of duty. 
All necessary instructions are given in the hymns and the 
Brahmanas, but these arc not systematic works, and in using 
them for the sacrifices priests met numerous difficulties. The 
Mlmamsa was meant to solve these problems by providing 
principles which should prove sufficient as guidance in the 
interpretation of the Vcdic texts. 

Most of the sutras of Jaimini’s Purva-mlmamsa-sutras are 
expositions of single texts or phrases, and are thus of little 
interest to the modern reader, but here and there great 
questions arise which are worthy of notice. For example, 
the absolute authority of the Veda requires for its establish- 
ment the doctrine of its eternity, and that leads in turn to the 
doctrine of the eternity of sound and the indefeasible con- 
nexion between the sound of a word and its meaning. 1 

As the Veda contains many promises of rewards for those 
who perform the actions enjoined therein, and as these results 
arc not seen arising at once from the actions, it seemed 
necessary to believe that sacrifice produces an invisible, trans- 
cendental result (apurva), which will in time provide the 
promised fruit. 

The Purva Mlmamsa docs not teach a philosophical 
system, yet certain metaphysical ideas are implied or find 
incidental expression in it. The existence of God is denied 


1 See ERE. VIII. 648. 
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on the ground that an omniscient being is inconceivable ; 
a realistic conception of the world is implied ; the eternity of 
the world is stated in such terms as practically to preclude 
the belief in the periodic destruction and re-creation of all 
things ; and the law of Karma is held so rigidly that it 
scarcely seems possible to believe in release from transmigra- 
tion ; and certainly the doctrine does not occur. 1 

The system came into existence to help the Vedic sacrificer 
and the priests who acted for him ; and it remains to this 
day the guide of orthodox householders of the twice-born 
castes. Hence, unlike the Vedanta, the Sahkhya, and the 
Yoga, it docs not teach asceticism, and has never had ascetics 
associated with it. 

b. The lit tar a Mima visa or Vedanta. 

\ 143. The manual of the Uttara Mlmainsa, or Later Investi- 
gation, is usually called the Vcdanta-sutras. Brahma-sutras 
and S an raka-su t ras aie also used, because the subject is 
Prahman, who is recognized as being the Sariraka, or spirit 
4 embodied ’ in the universe. The work is attributed to 
Pddarayana, but the character of the work itself shows that 
a long succession of scholars stand behind the author, and the 
names of seven of these occur in the sutras. 2 

The w ork is a manual of exegeties for students of the Classical 
Upanishads, and is based on the belief that these treatises are 
in the fullest sense Revelation, and therefore contain a har- 
monious body of truth. As a matter of fact, although the 
Upanishads all set forth Prahman, one, spiritual, unknowable, 
as the basis of all things, they teach no settled system, but 
fling out guesses at truth from various standpoints. Neces- 
sarily, the effort to view' the whole as an articulated body of 
clearly expressed ideas creates numerous difficulties. I11 so 
far as the obscurity of the sutras permits us to judge, it would 

1 For these very early ideas see § 37. 

‘ Thibaut, SEE. XXXIV. xix. 
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seem that the following outlines of a system are taught in 
the work : 

Brahman is one and formless, and consists of intelligence. 
He is the source of scripture (srati) and is therefore omniscient ; 
and he is to be known only from scripture. He is the material 
as w’ell as the final cause of the universe. He has no purpose to 
fulfil, and is therefore inactive : his seeming activity is sport. 
The world, though produced from Brahman from time to time, 
has had no beginning and will have no end. Scripture also 
is eternal. The gods exist, and they feed in their own divine 
way on the sacrifices which the Veda enjoins. 

The individual soul is eternal, intelligent, all-pervading. It 
is a portion of Brahman ; it is Brahman. Its individuality is 
but an appearance. Sacrificial works help a man to rise to 
knowledge of Brahman, but it is knowledge alone that confers 
release. The life of chastity and meditation on Brahman, as 
taught in scripture, is the path to knowledge. From Brahman 
comes the fruit of works, and therefore transmigration ; from 
him comes also release. 

$ 144. At a very early date the ]'cdanta-sutras became 
revered a.s an inspired work, and it has since been held by 
almost all Hindus to be infallible. Vet in spite of that, since 
nd commentary by its author has come down to us, the exact 
meaning of its enigmatical phrases is in many cases far 
from clear, and many variant expositions have been formu- 
lated by Hindu thinkers. These scholars fall in the main 
into two groups, those, on the one hand, who follow Sahkara- 
charya (A. I). 788 -850) in taking the identity of the individual 
soul with God in the strictest possible sense, and in accepting 
a monism so absolute that the material world is regarded as 
pure illusion, and the personality of God tends to be crushed 
out, and those, on the other, who, because they believe 
Brahman to be personal, regard the world as more or less 
real and the human soul as more or less distinct from him. 
The chief representative of this group is Ramanuja, who 
flourished about 1100. 
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Thibaut discusses in considerable detail the question whether 
Sankara or Ramanuja comes nearest the teaching of the 
sutras and reaches the conclusion 1 that, while the kind of 
Vedanta represented in the Vedanta-sutras must be left an 
open question, there is reason to suppose that in some 
important points their teaching is more closely related to 
the system of Ramanuja than to that of Sankara .' 2 * On 
the other hand, he is inclined to believe that the teaching 
of Sankara stands nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads 
than the Sutras of Badarayana do ; and he explains this 
striking fact by the supposition that the teaching of the Sutras 
was influenced in some degree by the Bhagavadgita? 

For many centuries the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and 
the Vedanta-sutras have been recognized as the Prasthana - 
tray a, the Triple Source, of the Vedanta philosophy. It seems 
probable that in Badarayana’s day the Gita had already risen 
to great authority, even if it had not yet received its destined 
place in the Canon of the school. Being thus placed practi- 
cally on a level with the Upanishads, the Gild necessarily 
became recognized as absolutely orthodox . 4 

§ 14> It is of interest to realize that three of the distinct 
theoiics of the relation of the individual soul to Brahman 
which were afterwards embodied in commentaries on these 
sutras had already received expression by Vedantic scholars 
before the time of Badarayana. According to Asmarathya, 
the soul is neither absolutely different from God nor absolutely 
without difference ; i. e. he held the theory called Bhedabheda ; 
according to Audulomi the soul is altogether different from 
Brahman up to the time when, obtaining release, it is merged 
in it ; i. e. he held the Satyabheda, or Dvaita, theory ; while 
according to Kasakritsna the soul is absolutely non-different 
from Brahman, i. e. he held the Advaita theory . 5 

From the date of the earliest Upanishads until now there 

1 St Mi. XXXIV. exxvi L 

3 SEE. XXXIV. exxvi. 

S/Mi. XXXIV. xix. 


2 Cf. Keith, XX. 6, 52. 

* For its original heterodoxy, see § 94. 
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has existed the great order of sannyasis who seek to follow 
this teaching. They are still the most numerous and the 
most highly respected order of monks in India. There are 
also a few nuns. 

e. The Sahkhya , 

^ 146. The p ri mal)' authority for the Sarikhvn ^system i ur 
the Sddk/iya-karikdJ a poem consisting originally of seventy 
verses and attributed to Isvara Krishna. It seems clear from 
Chinese authorities that this writer was also known as Vindhya- 
vasin, and that he was a little senior to Vasubandhu, the 
' famous Buddhist scholar^ Until recently it was believed 
that Vasubandhu’s date was the first half of the fifth century, 
but fresh evidence which has become available has led most 
scholars to conclude that he lived from about A. I). 270 to 35c.* 1 
If that be so, we must place Isvara Krishna towards the 
beginning of the fourth century. 4 

Accoiding to tradition, the Sahkhya-karika is really the 
SJiasJititautra rewritten, which, as we have seen above ; r% was 
a manual of the theistic Sahkhya. The contents of the SJuuhti- 
tautra as sketched in the Ahirbndhnya Sain It Ha* sc cm~to 
justify this tiadition. 

The poem is an excellent piece of work. Unlike the obscuie 
sutras of the two lmmanisas, its verses arc each quite compre- 
hensible, although it would undoubtedly be extremely difficult 
for a beginner to foim an intelligible conception of the system 
from the treatise by itself. 

It Is well to recognize that with the Sahkhya we enter upon 
rationalistic speculation. It is held to be throughout consistent 
with scripture {sruti), but it is clear on the very surface that 
the leading ideas have been evolved not from Vcdic texts but 
from observation and speculative thought. The appeal to 

1 See esp. Keith, SS. chap. vii. 2 JKAS. 1905, 162; 355, 

3 JJEFICO . xi, 356 fT.; 1 homas, J R AS. 1 9 13. 616: icm ; 19 14^748 j. 
Franks, JR AS. 1914, ji'yUTT. r'T&killtusii, lb. 113 ; Keith, ASTtf. 

* Keith, SS. 43; 5 7; 63. 

5 §99. '* Schrader, iioff. 
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scripture is more formal than real ; yet the system has in con- 
sequence been recognized as orthodox, and therefore superior 
not only to Buddhism and Jainism but to the sectarian systems. 

^ 147. The end in view 1 is the removal of misery, and the 
means is true knowledge. Three kinds of evidence are avail- 
able, perception, inference, and right affirmation (which includes 
scripture). The system is an atheistic dualism : there arc two 
eternal existences, original nature ( prakriti ), and spirits 
( punish a ). Prakriti is one, unconscious, productive; spirits 
are many, conscious, inactive, each a solitary, passive spectator 
of the operations of nature. It is implied that spirits trans- 
migrate and suffer misery. Prakriti is the universal material 
cause, unconscious, homogeneous, invisible, impalpable, know- 
able only from its products. Professor Keith writes : a 

The essen tial conception is that from uncon sci ous nature there is 
(l ^cTop&Htir the sake ol spirit a whole universe^ ffipi -tJiV ~c^ve]opm 5 f r 
t akes place for each individual spirit separately, but yp* fp thn.&nmp limp 
i iTjs uefj a man ner that nalutc and its evolutes arc common to all spii its. 

Prakriti and all its products possess the three constituents, 
goodness (, sattva ), energy (rajas), and darkness (fawas), but 
while they are in equilibrium in prakriti, they appear in its 
products in variant balance. From prakriti issues Intellect 
(. biuldJii ) called also the Great ( mahat ), a subtle cosmic sub- 
stance, which constitutes in the individual his organ of thought 
and decision. From Intellect is produced Egoism or Individua- 
tion (ahai'nkara), a subtle cosmic substance which marks every 
psychical movement with the word ‘mine* and makes each 
spirit imagine itself an active human individual. From Egoism 
is pioduced Mind (inanas), a subtle cosmic substance which 
enables the individual to apprehend and pass on to the intellect 
the impressions of things received by the senses, and to carry 
out the decisions of the intellect by means of the active organs. 
From Egoism there are also produced the five organs of sense, 

1 Keith (SS. Chap, vih gives a biilhant exposition and criticism of 
the system of the Ka?ika. 
a SS. 78. 
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the five organs of action, and five subtle elements, or rudiments 
( tanmdtras ), which in turn produce the five material elements. 
Prakriti, with its three first products and these four fives, 
make twenty-four principles, and spirit makes the twenty-fifth. 

The spirit, intelligent but inactive, is united with nature, 
unconscious but active, like a lame man carried on a blind 
man's back, and, misled by the operations of Egoism, imagines 
himself an active individual, thinking, feeling, willing, acting, 
while he is but an inactive spectator of the unconscious and 
inevitable processes of nature. Yet nature is produced, so 
that she may display herself like a dancer, and so give the 
individual spirit an opportunity to realize the truth that he is 
not bound by nature but is a fice, inactive spirit. Py repeated 
reflective study of these principles the follower of the Sankhya 
reaches the knowledge, * Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor 
do I exist.’ Possessed of this knowledge, the pfirusha in 
peace and inaction contemplates nature, which is thereby 
precluded from her activity, and the purusha at death attains 
its true life of Isolation (kaivalya). 

§ 148. Ft seems clear that this complicated system was 
evolved fiom a number of early conceptions in the Upani- 
shads. 1 It has in turn deeply influenced every form of Indian 
thought. 

The Sankhya offers the knowledge which leads to Kaivalya 
to Sudras as well as to twicc-born Hindus. It thus stands 
between the Vedanta, which is restricted to the twice-born, 
and the Yoga, which is open to all. There has existed since 
the early centuries an order of Sankhya sannyasis, but there 
are few, if any, left now. 

d The. Yoga. 

§ 149. The manual of the Yoga system, the Yoga-sftira , is 
attributed to Patanjali, and for centuries it was held that the 
reference was to the grammarian of the second century n.c., 
and consequently the Yoga- sutra was believed by European 

1 So Keith, SS. Chap, i, and 87. 

K % 
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scholars to be the earliest of the philosophic manuals. Hut 
since the sfitra shows a more developed system than anything 
that appears in the epic or in the Yoga Upanishads, and since 
the Yijhanavfidp of Buddhism is criticized in it, 1 it is now 
recognized that the author must have been another Patanjali, 
and that his date cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
fourth century A. />. It is probable that the writing of the 
SahkJiya-karikd and its great success led to the production of 
the J 'oga-sittra? The rise of the Vijnanavadin, or Yogachara/' 
system within Buddhism, about A. n. 300, would also be a 
challenge ; for Yoga holds a large place in it. 

The Yoga system accepts the twenty-five principles of the 
Sankhya and adds to them the Lord (/hurra), thus raising the 
number to twenty-six. But the interest of the Yoga centres, 
not in the understanding of these principles, but in the practice 
of the method of yoga and in devotion to the Lord, which it 
sets forth as the most efficient means for the attainment of the 
Isolation (kaiva/ya) of the soul ( pur a ska 

I lie Lord of the \.'o £'a - y a 1 , h er ] nnso[y j,o 
the main conceptions of the system. 4 lie is a special kind of 
soul ( purus/ta- risesha), omniscient, eternal, perfect, untouched 
by karma, transmigiation, 01 human weakness. He is the 
teacher of the Primal Sages; and he helps the man who 
shows him devotion to reach the concentration which leads 
to Isolation, but he is not called the Creator nor otherwise 
related to world-processes. He is expressed by the mystic 
syllable, Om . 

Yoga-method seeks to gain complete mastery over the 
movements of the mind, first by means of moral abstentions, 
ascetic observances, and exercises both physical and mental, 
and then by fixed attention and deepening meditation, which 
lead on to ecstatic contemplation and the final discrimination 
between soul and nature, which secures Isolation. 


1 Hopkins, JAOS. XXII b., ^5, 336: 
57. 

§ 1 7 &- 


Woods, V< >y<r, XV ff. ; Keith, 
2 Keith, A'A. 57. 

4 Keith, 36. 
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In its earlier stages the school of Yoga was open to all 
Hindus, and even to Outcastes , 1 precisely like Buddhism and 
Jainism. Yoga ascetics are called Yogis. 

e. l /tc l ' aist's/iika . 

vj i v "o. As we have seen abo\e, the Vaiseshika system already 
existed in the first century A. D., and it may be still older. 
The classic treatise, the Vaiscs/iika-sutras , is attributed to 
Kanada Kasyapa. The Vaiseshika and the Nyaya systems 
apparently grew up side by side, and the two sutra manuals 
seem to have been edited with close reference to each other . 2 

The Vaiseshika is an atomistic realism. Nine classes of 
ultimate realities, dravyas, are recognized. There arc first 
four classes of pa ram an us, i.e. minima, or atoms. Kaeh para- 
manu is a changeless, eternal reality, yet invisible and without 
magnitude. The minima fall into four classes, according as 
they possess odour, flavour, light, or heat, which are regarded 
as characteristics of earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
Two minima form a dyanuka,or binary atom, and a combina- 
tion of three dyanukas forms a tryanuka, the smallest entity 
that possesses magnitude and may be termed a substance. 
The fifth ultimate reality, dkdsa , usually translated ‘ether’, is 
an indiscrete and all-pervading continuum, conceived as the 
medium necessary for the formation of substances from the 
unsubstantial minima. The sixth reality, kdla (lit. 4 time ') 
stands for the force which produces all activity, movement, and 
change, and thus gives the basis for the perception of time- 
differences. The seventh 1 cality. dik (i. c. dii cction or position; , 
acts so as to balance kala, keeping things in position and pre- 
venting their dissolution amid the welter of change. The 
eighth reality is an infinite number of dimans , the old Vcdantic 
word for the self or soul. Lach atman is eternal, infinite, all- 
pervading. The ninth ultimate is manas y the organ through 
which the atman comes into touch with the impressions of the 
senses. Like the paramfinus, each manas is eternal and without 
1 Hopkins, OK. 1 14. 2 Keith, JR AS. 1914, p. 1085. 
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magnitude. Like the Karma Mlmamsa and the Sahkhya, the 
original Vaiseshika recognizes the Hindu gods but not the 
one God. 

The sfil. is name six padarthas, categories or classes of 
things that can he named, dravya (entity, existence), gun a 
(quality), karma (action), sdmdnya (the relation of a thing to 
its genus), vtiesha (differentia), and samavaya (inherence). The 
knowledge of these categories brings release. 

f. The Xydya. 

\ 131. The Nyaya system, which can be traced fiom the 
first century, has adopted the Vaiseshika metaphysic, and thus 
stands related to that system in much the same way as the 
Yoga stands to the Sahkhya; but, as sufficient evidence to 
enable us to trace the early history of the Nyaya lias not 
come down, we cannot tell how it came into existence. As 
the special interest of the Nyaya is to prove the truths which 
lead to bliss and deliverance, one might conjecture that the 
system was formed by combining the method of an early 
school of dialectic with the Vaiseshika metaphysic, or, as an 
alternative, that two schools seeking deliverance grew up side 
by side, the one seeking saving knowledge in an accurate 
scientific account of all things, the other feeling the necessity 
of presenting a demonstrative proof of the truth of the main 
positions which were Held to be necessary for deliverance, and 
that, after the elaboration of the proofs, the metaphysic of 
the scientific school was adopted to complete the world-view. 
There is one further difference to be noted. Like the Yoga, 
the Nyaya posits a Lord (isvara), and is thus thcistic, but in 
the sutra he is referred to only as administering the fruits of 
action. The fundamental document is Gautama's Nydya-sutra . 

The sutra enumerates sixteen topics. They are, J. Proof, 
2 . Things to be piovcd, 3. Doubt, 4. Motive, 5. Example, 
6. Conclusion, 7. The members of a syllogism, 8. Reductio ad 
absurdum, 9. Ascertainment, 10. Thesis, 11. Sophistical 
wrangling, 12. Cavilling, 15. Fallacious reasoning, 14. Futility, 
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J 5 * Quibbling, 1 6. Talk that is beside the point. These 
subjects of discussion show where the centre of interest lies in 
the philosophy. In the course of its reasonings the Nyaya 
developed the logic of India, 

<$> 152. In both the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika the conception 
of the soul {at man) is much richer and fuller than in other 
systems. Its functions are Involuntary vital action, Voluntary 
action, Desire, Aversion, Cognition, and Control of the organs 
of sense and of the manas or inner organ. 

These two schools seem to have sprung up among the 
orthodox twicc-born householders ; for neither demands 
asceticism, nor have ascetics been associated with them. 

it is veiy noteworthy that the Vaiseshika was certainly 
atheistic to begin with, and the Nyaya may have been so also. 
Thus the ancient Hindu mind, which acknowledged all the 
gods but not the Supreme, lingered long among the twice- 
born. But gradually a belief in God won its way. From 
a very early date the Nyaya became theistic, and the Vaise- 
shika followed later. The Nyaya is to this day professed by 
considerable numbers of orthodox Brahmans in Bengal ; while 
the Vaiseshika seems to have been associated with Pasupata 
Saivism from the moment when it recognized the existence of 
the Supreme. 

§153. It is probable, though not certain, that each of the 
classical treatises was accompanied by a commentary prepared 
by the author ; but unfortunately, if these existed, no single 
one of them has survived. Of all existing commentaries on 
the six manuals, only two seem to belong to our period, 
namely, Sahara Svamin’s Bhashya on the Purva-mlmanisa - 
sfitras , and Vatsy ay ana’s Nyaya Bhashya. J acobi conjectures 1 
that both these works belong to the fifth century. It seems 
clear that Vatsyay ana’s Bhashya at least falls within the limits 
of our period ; for he comes before Dignaga," the Buddhist 
wiiter, whose date is about A .!>. 550/ while the archaic 

1 JAOS. XXXI. 24; ERE . LI. 201. 

2 Vulyubliushana, MSI L. 86. 


Woods, \i\. 
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character of Sahara’s work' is sufficient to justify our inclusion 
of it within the same limits. 

The philosophies of Buddhism and Jainism are discussed 
elsewhere, but it may be useful £o note here that the four 
Buddhist philosophical systems, Sarvastivadin, Sautrantika, 
Madhyamaka, Vijrifmavadin, are combated in these Hindu 
manuals, and that the classic treatise of the Vijnnnavadins was 
probably written about the same time as the SaiikJiya Karika ; 
while Umasvati also, whose Tattvarthadhigama-sutra is the 
fountain head of Jain philosophy, seems to have lived under 
the (iuptas . 1 

B. The Pur ana*. 

\ 1 /pj. It would be difficult to exaggerate the populaiity and 
importance of the religious poems known as Puranas. They 
are very widely used among the common people, both in the 
original and in numerous vernacular versions and adaptations. 
Indeed the epics and the Puranas are the real Bible of the 
common people, whether literate or illiterate, and they arc the 
sow cr of half the vernacular literature. On the other hand, 
the* Puranas art? of little intrinsic interest as compared with 
the Vedas, or the philosophic or classical literatuie ; and hence 
they have been largely neglected by serious students. Wilson’s 
essays laid the foundations for critical study, but little has 
been done since his time. It is thus impossible at present to 
give a trustworthy chronology of these poems, or to explain 
how each arose ; yet something maybe said to enable readers 
to grasp the significance of the more important sections of the 
literati! re. 

Piuanas ;uc rcfcircc! to in Yedie literature from the Athar- 
vaveda downwaids; quotations occur in the Dharmasutras, 
and in the Epics ; while there aie definite references to 
the Phavishya P. in the A pasta mini Dhannasutra and to the 
/ ayu P. in the M ahabharata. A passage in the Padma P. is 
copied in the M ahabharata. 1 Yet even the earliest existing 

1 Sc v § 1X5. 2 Hopkins, CP. 47-50. 
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Puranas come from later dates. They contain sections and 
fragments belonging to early centuries, but as works they arc 
late. 

§ 1 05. The Purfuias arc a * second type of popular literature, 
written in the same verse and open to the people with the 
same completeness as the epics ; but they had a different 
origin. The word purana means ancient, but as a name in 
literature it signifies not an ancient book but an ancient 
subject, Archaica. Indeed, originally a Purana would seem to 
have been a book of origins, a sort of Hindu Genesis. The 
tradition is that a Purana has five marks, i. e. it contains 
teaching on five distinct topics, as follows: 

I. Creation. 

II. Re-crcation, i. c. at the opening of each kalp.i, with 
a description of the Universe, Heaven, Hell, and earth. 

III. Genealogies of gods and rishis, and an account of the 
origin of the Veda. 

IV. The ages of the world and their regents. 

V. Genealogies of kings. 

This shows that a Purana was conceived as a book of 
origins ; and to this day the Puranas arc the source of popular 
conceptions of creation, time, the universe, the earth, geography, 
and early history. We shall use the word * cosmic ’ to describe 
this type of teaching as a whole, although considerable 
sections are rather legendary and historical than cosmic. 
Some very olel material, belonging to this category, occurs in 
two or three of the earliest of our existing Puranas, whence it 
has been copied, with or without alteration, into most of the 
others. It can be most conveniently studied in the Vishnu . 
Further, in the genealogies of kings in the Vayu, BraJunanda , 
and Matsya , there is material which has ptoveel to be of 
historical value. As the latest kings named in these documents 
belong to the first half of the fourth century, the documents 
presumably are not much later. 

§ if/>. But, like the epics, the Puranas were used by the 
sects as vehicles of sectarian teaching. Each sect and sub ject 
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sought to foist its own documents upon some popular Purana, 
so that they might find their way into the hands and hearts of 
the people. The process seems to have begun, as in the epic, 
with Krishna. P was quite natural to append his biography 
to the genealogies of the ancient kings, as is done in the Hari - 
v a it da and the Vishnu J\ Thereafter, sectarian documents 
of many types found their way into the Puranas, As in the 
epic, the Vaishnavus here took the lion’s share, but the 
Saivas did not fall far behind them, while other sects had to 
be content with slighter support. 

Scholars arc inclined to believe that the earliest of the 
existing Pin anas took shape under the Guptas in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, although all have probably undergone 
more or less modification since then ; l * * and it is probably true 
that every existing Purana owes its present form and its 
survival to some sect. Thus we take the golden age of the 
Guptas as the dividing line. In earlier times there existed 
real old Puranas dealing with origins. They were meant for 
the whole people, and were a genuine national literature. 
Put only fragments of these 4 cosmic * Puranas survive. All 
existing Puranas come from the Gupta period or from later 
dates. Further, the Puranas have suffered so much from re- 
writing mil interpolation that they cannot be treated like 
homogeneous texts. The date of each section must be con- 
sidered by itself, and in most cases internal evidence alone is 
available. Most of the results must thus be treated as very 
tentative. 

sj J57. From quite an early .time the Puranas have been 
spoken of as eighteen in number ; for the phrase, ‘ the eighteen 
Pui anas’ occurs in a very late passage in the M ah ab karat a'} 
What this early canon was like, we have no means of knowing, 
but it may possibly have included a few of the existing 
Puranas ; for the passage referred to is probably not earlier 

1 Farther, JR AS. 1912, 24K ; Fleet, ib. 1912, 1046; Keith, lb. 1914, 

740; 1915, 331. 

’ i XVI J I. v. 46 ; m. 97 ; Hopkins, u'Ji. 48. 
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than the fourth century. But the actual number of existing 
works recognized as Puranas is twenty ; for the Hanvamsa , 
which forms the conclusion of the Mahabharata , is one of the 
earliest and greatest of the Puranas, and must be reckoned as 
such ; and both the Siva and the / iiyu, one of which is usually 
excluded from the list, ought to be included. There arc 
besides many secondary documents, known as Upapuranas. 
The twenty recognized works arc the following eighteen, as 
found in the list in the Vishnu: 1. Brahma, 2. Padma, 
3. Vishnu, 4. Siva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Niiradlya, 7. Markandeya, 
8. Agni, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahmavaivarta, ii. Lihga, 12. 
Varaha, 13. Skanda, 14. Vamana, 13. Kurina, 36. Matsya, 
17. Garuda, 18. Brahmanda — with the Harivamsa and the 
Vayu added. 

§ 158. Thus the roots of the Puranic literature go back to 
early dates, but most of the material is late. Even a cursory 
study shows that there have been innumerable additions, 
excisions, and alterations made in the course of the centuries. 
Very few Puranas have a settled text : differing recensions 
exist, and countless fragments of many types arc found in 
MSS., either incorporated in a Bunina, or claiming to belong 
to one. The sectarian Bunina is essentially an old text 
partially rewritten for a sectarian end, or an old text with 
a sectarian document incorporated in it ; and this process of 
contamination has been continued through all the centuries 
since the Gupta period. Ancient legends about the sectarian 
gods, masses of sectarian theology, philosophy, ritual, and art, 
manuals of politics, war, astrology, medicine, rhetoric, and 
grammar, and mahatinyas (i. e. panegyrics) of temples and 
other places of pilgrimage, now form a large part of the con- 
tents of the Puranas. Thus even if the precise date of the 
original compilation of each of the twenty Puranas were 
definitely known, we should still be compelled to judge the 
age and origin of each section on its own merits. But very 
little of this critical work has yet been done ; so that only 
tentative conclusions can be given at present ; and critical 
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study will prove fruitful only if the Pui.mic material is exam- 
ined in the closest possible relation to the history of the sects. 

We propose to fit Puranic material into our outline of the 
history in two ways, hirst, we shall give a list in each 
chapter ot those Puranas or sections of Puranas which seem to 
belong to its pci iod ; and secondly vve shall use those sectarian 
Puranic documents whose connexions can be discerned to help 
to complete our sketch of the literature of each period. 

§ It is clear that the Harivamsa belongs to this period, 
but there is no absolute proof with regard to any other docu- 
ment. Yet wc propose, tentatively, to assign the following 
Puranas and parts of Puranas to this period, since the evidence 
in each case seems to favour the ascription. They are briefly 
discussed below in the sections which deal with the sectarian 
literatures, and in each case the reasons for ascribing them to 
this period are stated. 

The sect of Vishnu : flarivariisa and / ’ isJinu 1 \ 

Siva: Sections in Vayu P. 

„ Brahma . First K handa of / 'adma J\ ; portions 
of Mark an (icy a P. 

,, Duiga: Hymns in Hariva riisa ; Chandi Mfi- 
hat mya of Mdrkandcya P. 

Siirya : Section of Markandcya P. ; Brahma 
Parvan of Bhavishya P. 

C. The Orthodox l'ie ice-born and their Literature . 

^ 160. The slow yet steady weakening of the ancient sacri- 
fices prescribed in the Srauta-sutras seems to be one of the 
chief features of orthodox life during this period, while the 
simpler rites laid down in the (irihya-sutras were more and 
moie practised and also widened in their scope. The popular 
gods took their place in the worship of the home, and 'were 
honoured with a ritual taken from the Grihya-sutras. At this 
time also the word Smarta began to be used for the orthodox 
twice-born man who docs not offer the Srauta sacrifices, while 
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S rant a became the term for the man who still keeps lip several 
or all of the Srauta rites. The word Smarta occurs first of all 
in this sense in the Parisishtas to Baud hay ana’s Grihya-sfitra . 
Smarta comes from Smriti ; and the idea is that the Smarta’s 
worship depends upon .smriti, i. e. the sutras, and in particular 
on the Griliya-sutra of the school to which he belongs. 

b or the whole group of orthodox twice-born men the final 
exposition of the Karma Mimainsa, the Nyaya,and the Vaisc- 
shika in sutras — all three being systems which orthodox 
householders favoured — and the codification of the ancient 
dharma in the lawbooks during those centuries must have 
been of signal importance ; while the writing of the Parisishtas 
now attached to the Baudhdyana G rihya-sfitras seems to have 
arisen directly from the emergence of the Smartas. 

The chief works on the sacred law belonging to this period 
are the 1 Is/inusmriti , the VaikJidnasa Grihya and Dharma - 
sutras , the Ydjnavallya Dharmasastra and certain Pari- 
sishtas or appendices tacked on to the Baudhdyana Grihya- 
sutra. The earliest of these works is the Vis/utnsmriti , 
which is later than the JJarivahisa , and the latest is the 
) djhavalkya Dharmasastra , which borrows passages from the 
Vishnitsmriti and speaks of (ianesa. The Baudhdyana Gt ihya- 
sutra is of peculiar interest for the history of the Smarta 
community ; for it is sometimes called the Smdrta-sutra in 
MSS. ; 1 2 and its Parisishtas contain rules for their cult." It 
would be well if they could be critically edited. The Vdjha- 
valkya Dharmasastra stands in close relationship to Manu and 
is also an orthodox work. 

The legal material of the Vishnnsmriti is in prose sutras, 
and seems to have been taken over almost unchanged from 
the Dharma-sutra belonging to the C h a ray a n ly a - K a t h a k a s , 
one of the ancient schools of the Black 3 'ajurveda ; but some 
rules have been altered and a few new ones added. The 

1 Buhler, .S XIV. xxx. 

2 } am informed that the worship of the five gods is dealt with in them ; 
see § 207. 
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reviser has also introduced a short chapter at the beginning, 
in which wc arc told that the goddess of the earth received 
this whole body of law from the lips of the supreme Vishnu, 
and added twp at the end in praise of Vishnu and his consort 
Sri. Krishna receives nr* special mention. The code is thus 
a Vaishnava work arranged for the use of some Vaishnava 
community, most probably the Bhagavata, as is suggested at 
many points by the commentator Nandapanclita. 1 The Vai- 
khdnasa Sutras are also Vaishnava, and as there are found in 
the Tamil south to-day Vaishnava temples in which 1 r ai- 
k/tduasa , as distinct from Pdncfiardtra , Samhitas 2 arc used for 
the ritual, it is probable that this also was prepared for 
a special Vaishnava community. 

^ 161. It was seemingly during this period that the worship 
of Vishnu and Siva as equal, 01 as one, was instituted ; for the 
fulle st exposition of the theory on which the cult rests occurs 
in the 1 larivaiusar One might think that the worship 
of Siva and Vishnu as one was a compromise meant to 
iccoucile warring sectaries, but facts suggest another explana- 
tion. 

The word Bhagavata has two meanings in modern Hinduism. 
It is fust an epithet used of Vaishnavas generally, as those who 
use the Bhagavat-sastra. or body of works which revere Vishnu 
as Bhagavan. It is used, in the second place, of a special 
community of Vaishnavas, found to-day in most parts of South 
India, who teally adore Vishnu, but recognize the equality of 
the two gods and keep up the use of Vcdic rites. They are 
therefore recognized as Smartas. It is of great importance to 
distinguish this community of Vaishnava Smartas from the 
sectarian Vaishnavas called Pancharatras. We may be sure 
that the passage in the Ilariranisa , which reflects the double 
worship, comes from the Bhagavatas. An Upanishad was 
written later to establish the doctrine of the identity of Vishnu 

1 A />’/:. VII. pp. 155 n. ; 208 //. 2 . 268. a .See § 21 1 and § 212. 

:} Chap. 184, lines. loGooff. Cf. Muir, ( 7 . IV.; also Winternitz, 
l. 3 86. Cor the Hat iwuhsd, see § 159 and § 162. 
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ancl Siva, the Skanda 17} The godhead conceived in this way 
is designated I Larih ar a , Preserver-Destroyer. An inscription 
dating from a.d. 5W~9 2 shows that the Bhagavata community 
was already in existence during this period ; for it not only 
uses the word Bhagavata but quotes their famous mantra, 
07/i namo Bhagavatc V dsudevaya . 

The presence in the Harivahisa of the classical text on the 
metaphysical equality of Vishnu and Siva, and of several other 
passages which fit in with the theory,' 5 naturally suggests the 
question whether the Ilarivahisa may not be a Bhagavata 
Purana corresponding to the Vishnu /\, which clearly belongs 
to the Pancharatra Vaishnavas. The emergence about the 
same time of two Puranas so similar in their attitude to 
Krishna would thereby find an explanation. The contents 
and significance of the Harivahisa arc dealt with below. 

]). Vaishnava Literature . 

§162. The Harivahisa and the Vishnu /\ arc Krishnaite 
works prepared with the utmost care and skill from old 
materials, so that the popularity and the ancient influence of 
the Puranic literature may be used to strengthen the cult of 
Vishnu. It is suggested above 4 that the Ila/ ivahisa may be 
a Bhagavata document, while there is n <5 doubt that the 
Vishnu P. sprang from the Vaishnava sect known as Paficha- 
ratras. They must in any ease be considered together. The 
liar ivahisa clearly cannot be dated later than ,\. i>. 400, and 
the Vishnu P. is so like it in most of its features that it is 
probable that it belongs to the same general date. Both 
contain a good deal of cosmic matter, but it is in their treat- 
ment of the Krishna-legcnd that they are most significant. 
They presuppose the whole Mahdhhdrata stoiy, but they tell 
in great detail the sports and exploits of his youth, which are 

1 See § 210. 

3 The Khoh copper plates of Maharaja Sarhkshobha, belonging to the 
year 209 of the Gupta era. 

3 cxxxi. 741 IT.; cxlv. S199 ff. ; cclxvi cclxxxi ; cxcxxiv. See Winternitz, 
1. 384 ff. 

4 § 161. 
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merely alluded to in the epic. Perhaps three stages in the 
development of the legend may be detected. The dramatist 
Bhasa, who probably dates from the third century A. D., has 
a play cali< d Balucharita , which tells the story of Krishna's 
youth, as its name indicates. In it the Jlalhsa sport is merely 
an innocent dance. In the J Ishnu / there are already various 
erotic touches which go a good deal further ; while in the 
/ Iarivafusa the whole story of his youth is told at much 
greater length and the Ilalllsa is treated as involving sexual 
intercom se. 1 

In any case it is the life of Krishna, and, above all, the 
legend of his youth that gives these works their significance ; 
and the fresh material they contain, doubtless drawn from 
legends which had long been current in and about Mathura, 
could scarcely be surpassed in power to attract, to interest, and 
to amuse the common people. Here wc have Krishna and 
his hi other pictured in a series of feats of strength and cunning, 
killing giants and circumventing logues, the whole lighted up 
with coarse country humour of the bioadcst type, and, along- 
side, scenes of rustic merrymaking in which the young god 
captures the hearts of all the young wives, and keeps up the 
dance and the revel all night long. 

The Urn ivm'nsn had the immense good fortune to be 
accepted as a fitting close to the M ahabharata, and in conse- 
quence has enjoyed unlimited popularity and influence. The 
Vishnu I\ is the best representative of the whole class of 
sectarian Pm anas, since it is purely Vaishnava in its teaching 
ftom beginning to end, and yet retains with considerable 
faithfulness the chaiacter of the old unsectaiian PuranasA It 
is divided into six books, all of which, with the exception of 
the fifth, arc in the main ‘ cosmic ’ in character, though 
distinctly Vaishnava in theology. The fifth book tells the 
story of Krishna and is the heart of the Purfina, as has just 
been shown. In its theology the J ’ islntit follows, in the main, 
the (Util and the other Vaishnava documents of the didactic 
1 Chanda, /Aft. 86 ff. 
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epic, but it speaks of Krishna as being an incarnation of an 
exceedingly small portion of Vishnu. 

The appearance of these two great works sufficiently 
attests the great place which Krishna held in I lindu thought 
at the Lime. Thibaut’s conjecture as to the influence of the 
(i it a on the Ycdanta-sutras. , and the unquestioned fact that 
about this time the Song rose to a place of authority on an 
equality with the Upanishads 1 are further proofs of the 
influence of the Vaishnava movement. 

£163. The Malta ' 1 is a short Upanishad which voices the 
Vaishnava conviction that Narayana, i.e. Vishnu, is the 
eternal Brahman, that from him come the twenty-five 
principles of the Sarikhya system, and that Siva and Brahma 
are subordinate deities, creations of his meditative power. It 
is the oldest Vaishnava Upanishad, and probably comes from 
our period. It is quoted by Ramanuja. 

E. Saiva Literature. 

164. In the didactic epic, as we have seen, a theology 
named Pasupata is woven round the god Siva. This system 
makes its appearance next in the earlier part of the V ay it P. 
The bulk of the Purana probably belongs to the fourth or 
fifth century, but the date of this Pasupata section is not yet 
known. The material, however, stands so near the Saiva 
material of the Epic in character that we are inclined to place 
it in this period rather than in the next. It contains a good 
deal of 4 cosmic * material very little modified, the philosophy 
following in the main the teaching of the theistic Yoga. 
Chapters n to 15 deal with Pasupata Yoga, the various 
forms of physical and intellectual practice which were tradi- 
tional in the sect.' 1 Here also occurs a Mahatmya of 
Mahcsvara, and a hymn of praise in honour of Nllakantha, 
both names of Siva. 

1 See § 144 2 I>eussen, A l V. 743. 

3 S/th. \LVni. 522. 

4 Pasupata ascetics are called idtr, 'a- ret as ✓///, Pasufitiia s /<(/?<($ ritmh, 
and bhasmoiiilhulitavigrahah . 


L 
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§ 165. But there is one passage which introduces us to 
a sub-sect of the Pfisupatas, viz. the Lakulisas. After an 
cnumei.ition of the Kalpas, there comes an account of the 
ages iyugas) which form divisions of the present Kalpa. Of 
these twenty-eight are enumerated, and Siva promises to 
become incarnate in each. The last of the prophecies runs 
that, when Krishna shall be incarnate as Vasudeva, Siva, by 
means of his Yoga powers, will enter a dead body left un- 
guarded in a burning-ground at Kayarohana, and will appear 
as an ascetic named Lakull. Kusika, Gargya, Mitra, and 
Kaurashya will be his disciples, and will practise Pasupata 
Yoga, smeating their bodies with ashes and dust. 1 

Now an inscription in an old shrine near the temple of 
Eklihgji, fourteen miles from Udaipur, says that Siva was 
incarnate in the country of Broach and carried a rod ( lakula ) 
in his hand, whence the place was called Kayavarohana, i.c. 
descent in a body. The Cintra prasasti says that Siva became 
incarnate at Karohana, in the Lata country, and that, for the 
strict performance of Pasupata vows, there appeared in bodily 
form four pupils, Kusika, Gargya, Kaurushya, and Maitrcya. 
Karwar in the Baroda State is held to be the place, and a 
temple of Lakullsa still stands there. 

We have then, in the prophecy of the / 'ayu, the earliest 
notice of the Lakullsa- Pasupatas. The history of the sect has 
been worked out by Mr. R. 1). Bhandarkar. A temple 
belonging to it was assigned by Fergusson to the seventh 
century; it can be traced in inscriptions from Raj pu tana south 
to Mysore, from the tenth century downwards, and large 
numbers of Lakullsa images have been found in Gujarat and 
Rajputana. These images are different from all other images 
of Siva : in them the god has but two arms, he holds a short 
club in one of his hands, and the penis is naked and erect. 
The two arms find an explanation if Lakull was a human 
ascetic ; the club is the lakula from which he takes his name ; 

1 Cf. the account ol Piibupata ascetics in Atlmtvasiras U.\ 

\ 112. 


see 
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and the penis naked and erect recalls the linga-passagcs of 
the epic discussed above. 1 

It thus seems likely that t he sect was founded by a 
Pasupata ascetic named Lakuli, i.e. the club-bearer, who 
taught a form of Pasupata doctrine, and was recognized as an 
incarnation of Siva. Since the name Lakuli does not occur 
in the Mahdbhdrata , it is likely that the sect arose after the 
epic and before the Vayu, pci haps about the third or fourth 
century. 2 Now, given the belief that Siva has been incarnate 
in this, the twenty-eighth, Mahayuga as Lakuli, attended by 
four disciples, the schematizing Indian imagination, which 
created a long series of Vaishnava incarnations before Krishna, 
a long series of Buddhas before Gautama, and a long series 
of Tirthakaras before Mahavlra, would soon discover the names 
of the other incarnations and of the four disciples of each. 
The sect would then have a line of divine teachers worthy of 
comparison with the list of ava tarns in the Vaishnava sect ; 
and that is precisely what wo have in the 1 %\yu. It is very 
noticeable that the doctrine of avataras, which was not adopted 
at the time of the epic, is now accepted, and that the very 
form of the story confesses that it is copied from the Krishna- 
i near nation. 

§ 1 66 . It is probable that the bulk of Saivas throughout 
this period belonged to no sub sect, but continued their 
worship of the god in accordance with ancient usage, as so 
many do to-day, without troubling about sects and theology, 
but our information is very scanty. 

About the Tamil Saivas a little is known, but there is 
practically no literature to catalogue. Nakklra Dcva, who 
lived at some time during the period, seems to have been 
a writer of eminence, but only one of the works attributed to 

1 See § 1 10. The epithet l ; rddltva-rctas , which occurs in these passages, 
is used here of Lakuhsa ascetics in the sense of * chaste \ 

2 This elate is certainly very speculative; for the passage may possibly 
have been interpolated after the writing of the original Purana; but it 
is at least more likely to be near the date than Bhandaikar’s suggestion, 
the first century A.n. 
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him is accepted by scholars as genuine, the Tirumuruhattup - 
padai , a poem in honour of the god Murulni, i.e. Subrahmanya. 

]\ Brahma Literature. 

\ 167. A Brahma sect also appears in the literature. In 
the M ark and ey a P. and in the first Khanda of the Padma P . 1 
lit: is identified with the eternal Brahman of the Upanishads. 
There can be little doubt that these passages belong to this 
period, for only during these centuries was the sect of Brahma 
prominent. In the M ark and cy a he is spoken of as unborn, 
changeless, itnpci ishable, unknowable, the source of prakriti 
and of souls, while in the Padma , 

Brahma and Brahman. the instrument and the first cause of creation, 
are represented as the same, the primeval, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahman in the form of Brahma and the rest, is the creation 
and the ciealor, preserves and is preserved, devouis and is devoured, 
the first immutciial cause being, as is common in the pantheism of the 
I’uran is, also the material cause and substance of the universe. 2 * 

The greater part of the first Khanda of the Padma forms 
the Bushkara Mahfitmya, or panegyric of Pushkaia, the holy 
lake in Rajputana, where stands the one famous temple of 
Brahma to-day. 

Here we had better also say a word about the doctrine of 
the Trimurti, according to which the one supreme Reality is 
manifested as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. It appears fust in 
two passages in the Maitrayana U. In the first of these a 
there is merely the statement that the three gods are the 
highest manifestations of the bodiless Supreme. In the 
second 4 it takes philosophical form : as prakriti , the imper- 
ceptible base of nature, consists of three strands, sattva , rajas , 
and tamasp so the one Supreme is manifested in the three 
gods, Vishnu being sattva, Brahma rajas, and Siva tamas. 

1 The Pihima l\ is named from the lotus in which Brahm.i appears at 

the creation. It was thus .1 Brahma 1 ’uraua from the beginning. 

s Wilson, Il'e/frs, III. 24. 

s IV. 5 -6. 4 V. 2. 


6 See § 147. 
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Such is the original form of the doctrine. Hut, since each 
sect identified its own god with the supreme Brahman, the 
trimurti has a distinct form in each. To the Vishnuite. 
Vishnu-Brahman is manifested in three gods, Brahma, a 
subordinate Vishnu, and Siva, 1 2 3 while to the Saiva, Siva- 
Brahman is manifested in Brahma, Vishnu, and Bhava.~ 
A similar scheme was set forth by Sauras," by the worshippers 
of Brahma, 4 * * by Ganapatyas/’ and by Saktas. 0 The Nim- 
barkas and other sects identify Krishna as distinct from 
Vishnu with Brahman, and thus have a scheme of their own. 7 * 
The doctrine has never been a living element in the religion 
of the Hindu, although it often appears in literature and now 
and then in sculpture. It may be well to notice how utterly 
unlike the Christian doctrine of the Trinity this unstable 
theory is. It always involves four gods, one Supreme and 
three manifestations, and the phrase in the Matsya J\ which 
has been often mistranslated ‘One God and three persons’, 
really means 4 One image, three gods V s and it docs not cover 
the one Reality behind these manifestations. 

G. Durga Literature. 

§ 1 68 . The worship of the goddess Durga also comes to the 
surface in the literature fit this point. The earliest passage 
occurs in the Mahabharata / and celebrates Durga as the 
slayer of Mahisha, and as a virgin goddess, who dwells in the 
Vindhya mountains, delights in wine, flesh, and animal 
sacrifice, and upholds heaven by her chastity, but is also the 
sister of Krishna, 10 and like him is dark blue in colour and 

1 MJiH . III. cclxxii. 46. 

2 LiiigaP. 1 . xviii. 12; Muir, OST. IV. 330. 

3 Rdmdyana , VI. cvi. 19. Cl. Wilson, Sects, I. 19. 

4 Mdrkundcya, P. xlv. 19. f ' ERR. VI. 1 7 5 f . 

6 See Avalon, TuL. xxiv. 

7 Bhandarkar, VS. 79 ; Wilson, Works , HI. 93. 

8 Ekd mortis trayo devdh. It is suggested by images such as the 

trimurti in the Elephanta cave. 9 IV. vi. 

10 This refers to the story of Yoganidra, which appears lirst in the 

lianvamsa and the Vishnu P. 
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wears a crest of peacock feathers. /Here, as it would seem, 
a virgin goddess worshipped by the wild tribes of the 
Vindhyas has become connected with the Krishna myth. No 
connexion with Siva is suggested. 

The next passage is also from the epic , 1 and is noteworthy 
for this, that while the goddess is still connected with the 
Krishna legend, and is represented as delighting in the blood 
of Mahisha, she is now definitely made the wife of Siva, and 
is addressed as Uma. She is also identified with the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, chastity, and many other things, but is no longer 
icgarded as a virgin. 

Two hymns in the Harivamsa? and the episode in the 
Mdrkandiya /\, known as the Dcvi-mdhatmya or Chandi - 
maliatmya , show a still greater advance. The Harivainsa 
probably dates from the fourth, and cannot be later than the 
fifth, century ; and the Chandi-md/uxtmya almost certainly 
comes from the sixth century at latest ; for it forms the chief 
background of Bana’s CJiandisataka , an ode to Chandi in 
a hundred verses which was written at the court of the 
emperor Ilarsha early in the seventh century/' The narrative 
of the Chandi- maliatmya celebrates the mighty deeds of the 
goddess and refers to her daily worship and autumnal festival, 
while the three hymns contained in it and the hymns from the 
llarivauisa contain the theology of the cult. 

A Devi- worshipping sect is here formed, and by the same 
method as we have seen adopted by the Vaishnavas and the 
Snivels : the Devi is identified with the Biahman of the 
Upanishads, and is thus made the one Reality, and set far 
above all other divinities. The concept of the divine sakti 4 
finds here its earliest expression. The idea seems to spring 
irom the conviction that the Supreme, if he is to remain 

1 VI. \xni. 2 * Chaps, lix and clxvi. 

J The argument of Mr. R. D. Rhandarkar, JHURAS. XXI II. 74, is 

scarcely convincing ; for the line in question may, conceivably, have been 
a common ascription of praise, and thus, as it stands in the inscription, 
may not be a quotation from the Chandi at all. 

Mdrkandtya J\ XCI. 4 ; 10. 
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beyond the sway of the law of karma, must be inactive. Put 
if the god is inactive, may not his spouse be his sakti, energy, 
and be extremely active? Ilcnce she is more worthy of 
worship, and the practical man will be more inclined to apply 
to her when he wants to get something done for him. 

The narrative describes in great detail the furious fights in 
which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were 
threatening the gods. Here her limitless power and her 
terrific appearance find forcible, even ghastly, expression. 
She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. There 
is no detailed account given of her cult, but it is cleat that 
animal sacrifice was offered, and flesh and wine were used. 
It is probable that human saciificc was also practised. The 
goddess promises that she will never desert a temple in which 
the Dcvhmakatmya is read daily, and this document is still 
one of the chief works in use among Saktas. It is also called 
the Chandi % from one of the names of the goddess, and the 
Saptasati , because it runs to seven hundred couplets. 

As the story of Yoganidra is not told in the Mahdbhdrata , 
but first appears in the Ilarivamsa and the Vishnu /\, the 
hymns in the Epic are probably later than the main sections 
of the didactic Epic, while the hymn in the Harivahisa and 
the Devi-mdhdtmya are still later. 1 

II. Saura Literature . 

§ 169. The sun was worshipped in several forms in the time 
of the Rigveda , and the prominence of the cult may be 
partially gauged by the supremacy of the Gayatri among 
Vedic prayers. In the form of morning and evening prayer 
finally arranged for all twice- born men the sun has an 
established place. 2 

In the great Epic we meet for the first time the sect of Sun- 
worshippers, the Sauras. When Yudhishthiia leaves his 
chamber in the morning, he encounters one thousand 

1 For a full exposition of these early passages see Bhandarkar, VS. 142. 

a lb., 151k 
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Bifihman Sun -worshippers who have eight thousand followers/ 
and the theology of the sect appears in a number of docu- 
ments belonging to this period, notably passages in the 
Mahabharata , the Ramayana , and the M ark and cy a P. . and 
an inscription of the fifth century. The character of the 
passage from the Mark an (icy a as compared with the other 

Saura documents here dealt with, proves that it belongs to 
this period. Stirya is the eternal lh'ahman, the supreme 
Spirit, the Self-existent, the Unborn, the soul of all creatures, 
the cause of all things, the foundation of the world. On him 
ascetics desirous of emancipation meditate. He is the Vedas 
and all the gods. lie is the Lord of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. Thus far the sect and its ideas seem to be purely 
Hindu. 

§ 170. But as early as the first century A. 1). the Persian sun- 
god, Mithra (Sanskrit, Mihira), was introduced into North India; 
for his name and effigy appear on coins. J Then, at later 
dates, there is much fuller evidence in the literature of the 
presence of Persian elements in the cult of the sun. The 
first fragment is a line which occurs in the VisJinti P. and 
elsewhere', the original reading of which speaks of Magas as 
the Brahmans of Sfikadvipa, i.e. of Magians as the priests of 
the Scythian country, or Iran."' Next in age, probably, comes 
the Brahma Parvan of the Hhavishya P. Samba, the son of 
Krishna, according to this authority, was afflicted with leprosy 
and was cleansed by the help of Surya. In gratitude to the 
god he built a temple in his honour where Multan now stands, 
and, as a result of instructions received from Narada, took 
a miraculous journey to Sakadvlpa, and brought thence 
Magian priests for the temple. The narrative mentions 
Zoroaster, the Zoroastrian girdle, A vyaiiga, the twigs, Barsovi , 
which the Magian priest holds in his hand during worship, 
and other particulars. The rule is also laid down that the 
installation and consecration of images and temples of the 

1 MJUL VII. Kxxii 14-16. 2 Chanda, ZAR. 225. 

Vishnu l\ II. iv. (19-70: MRJI. VI. xi 35 8. 
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sun should be carried out by Magi. 'ins. Varaha Mihira, whose 
name proclaims him a devotee of Mihira, and who was an 
authority on astronomy and astrology, wrote about a.d. 550. 1 
He makes it plain that in his day Surya was represented in 
his images in Persian fashion, and he lays down the rule for 
the installation and consecration of these images and their 
temples by Magians, using the very sloka' 2, which occurs in 
the Purana. This unique passage then in the Bhavishya /\. 
with its extremely accurate lcflcction of Zoroastrian practice 
and ideas, and its agreement with Varfiha Mihira, is much 
more likely to belong to this period than the next. It is 
probable, as Bloch argues," that the name Samba is taken 
from the ancient Persian tale of Sam, and also that the theory 
that the sun-god cures leprosy, which was long current in 
India, comes from Persia. Since, however, the name of the 
god, Surya, and the name of the sect, Saura, are Sanskrit, 
and since the whole of the theology is. like the Saiva theology, 
a reflex of the teaching of the 67777, it is clear that the sect 
was purely Hindu in origin, and that the Zoroastrian features 
arc secondary. 


ii. IL ddhism. 

^ 1 7 i . In India, during the three centuries of this period, 
the Mahay ana reached the summit of its strength and 
splendour, and several branches of the Ifinaydna continued 
to show great vigour. In Ceylon, during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, there was a great outbuist of literary activity, 
almost exclusively the work of monks. The religion also 
continued to make progress in Khotan and Kuchar in Central 
Asia, where, in addition to Zoroastrian propaganda, it now 
had to face both Christianity and Manichaeism. 4 In China 

1 Macdonell, 318. 

2 Brihat S., LX j 9. Vasu, Mnyitrabhahja , 3, assumes that the sloka 
is quoted from the Bhavishya and on that basis dates the passage 
before A.D. 550, but the sloka may have been in common use : we cannot 
be sure that it is quoted from the Purana by Varaha Mihira. 

a ZIKUii, 1910, 733. 1 AAV', art. ‘ Manichaeism’. 
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^reat advances were made. At the beginning of the fourth 
century the emperor gave permission, for the first time, to his 
subjects to become Buddhist monks. 1 Henceforward the 
faith laid a far stronger hold on the people. In A. D. 373 
Chinese monks introduced the religion into Korea 2 ; and in 
a. I). 399 Fa Ilian, the fust Chinese pilgrim to leave home in 
search of Buddhist learning and texts, arrived in India. 


A. Hi nay ana Literature. 

§172. We take Ilinayana literature first, and begin with 
Ceylon. The monks there made full use of all the commen- 
taries on the sacred books which were procurable from India, 
but they soon began to write themselves. At first they 
translated these Indian works into Sinhalese, leaving only 
the verses scattered about in the prose untranslated, but at 
last they began to try what they could do in Pali, which had 
become to them the sacred language of their religion. Hence 
in the fourth century there opened a brilliant period of Pali 
literary activity. Amid the numerous works prepared at this 
time perhaps the most interesting is the N it id naka t/i a , an 
introduction to the commentary on the Jataka-book, which 
shows that devotion for the Buddha was moving forward in 
Ceylon on the same lines as in North India, though more 
slowly. 

Phis expository activity culminated in Buddhaghosha. He 
seems to have been born a Brahman and to have become an 
accomplished Hindu scholar ; but, converted to Buddhism, he 
became a monk and laboured in the Mahavihura in Anuradha- 
pura, Ceylon, in the first half of the fifth century a.l>. He 
absorbed the whole Buddhist system as taught there with all 
its learning, and became its classic representative. His first 
work was the Visutidliimagga , or Way of Purity, a systematic 
exposition of the Buddhism of the Pali books of very high 
quality. Thereafter he composed, on the basis of all the 
Sinhalese and Pfdi work done before him, a series of great 
1 Hackmann, 7S. 2 Jb. 85. 
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commentaries on the chief books of the Pali canon. In these 
works, while the life of the Buddha as a monk is still clearly 
realized, he is also thought of as a sort of divine being 
exercising cosmic powers, as in the Mahayana. Dhammapfila, 
a scholar trained also in the Mahfivihara, lived on the coast 
of India opposite Ceylon and wrote Pali commentaries at 
a date a little later. His conception and outlook are the same 
as Buddhaghosha's. 

The Dipavamsa , the Island Chronicle, and the Maliavamsa y 
the great Chronicle, arc Pali epics, the former an artless work 
in rough language written in the fourth century, the latter 
a work of genius, comparable with the great Indian kavyas, 
composed in the last quarter of the fifth century. Both rest 
on irregular notes of events kept in the Mahavihara and 
ancient Pali verses scattered in the commentaries, and both 
are partly historical but largely legendary. 

§ 173. We know very little about the history of the Hinayana 
sects in India or about fresh literature composed by them 
during the period ; but it is quite clear that they were very 
active in propagating their teaching in China and in Central 
Asia, for a great deal of their literature was translated. The 
permission granted at the beginning of the fourth century to 
the Chinese to become monks led to the translation of the 
Vinaya texts of four Hinayana schools within a period of 
twenty years, A.D. 404-24. 

We take the ancient Canon first. The four leading collec- 
tions of the Sutra Pitaka — the Dlrgha, Madhyama, Samyukta, 
and Ekottara Agamas, as they are called in Sanskrit — were 
translated into Chinese. 1 Three distinct renderings of the 
Dharmapada 2 are mentioned. 

Of Sthavira texts the Questions of King Milindap Buddha- 
ghosha's commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, 4 and scores of 
little tracts were translated into Chinese. 5 

1 Nanjio, 545, 542, 544, 543- ? lb. 1365* *353, 1321. 

3 lb. 1358. 4 W internitz, II. 1. 152. 

6 Nanjio, 615; 638; 645; 665; 670; 674; 693; 696; 698-700; 70 3; 
707-10; 761; 1113; 1327- 
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The Sarvastivadins were probably the most vigorous of the 
Hinayana schools. The influence of their philosophy, known 
as Vaibhashika, is shown by Vasubandha’s criticism, which 
Sanghabhadra attempted to answer in his Ny ay an usd va-sast ra . 
I wo of the chief books of their Vinaya were translated into 
Chinese in A. D. 404,’ and, probably about the same time, parts 
were rendered into Kuchean/ It is probable that much of 
their Sutra Pitaka was translated into Chinese, but it is im- 
possible as yet to identify the texts. Parts of the Sanskrit 
originals have been found in Central Asia. 1 * 3 4 * * * The chief text 
of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma was translated into Chinese 
in A. 0. 383,* and at the same time, or rather later, several of 
the Abhidharma commentaries/’ The old Sarvastivadin 
Buddha-biography had now become the famous Mahay ana 
work, the Lalita Vistara ® 

It was the Mahasanghika Kkottara Againa that was ren- 
dered into Chinese in a.d. 384 r h ; and their Vinaya followed 
in A. D. 4 1 ')/ 

The Dharmagupta and the Mahisfisaka schools, which were 
related to the Sarvastivadins, were also active. The Dharma- 
guptas had a famous life of the Buddha, the Abhiuishkramana 
Sitty a, which was in use during this period. The Dharma- 
gupta Vinaya was translated into Chinese in a. D. 405/ and 
fragments of Vinaya texts in mixed Sanskrit, written during 
our period, have been found in Kuchar in Central Asia, which 
show a close relationship at least with the Dharmagupta texts. 10 

The Mahlsasaka Vinaya was the last of the four to be ren- 
dered into Chinese. Jt was done in a.d. 434. 11 

Finally we may take here Aryasura’s famous work, the 
J atakamala , which seems to belong to the fourth century. 


1 N anjio, 11 1 5, 1 160. Two of the 

translated ; 1 135, 1 136. 

* Hocrnlc, MR 'ML. 357 ff. 

4 N anjio, 1273. 

* § *74- 

8 X anjio, 1119. 

10 Hoernlc, J/A7*7.. 4, 9. 


commentaries on the Vinaya weie also 

* lb. 160 ff. 

5 lb. J2A4, 1279, 1289. 

7 h Jth . IV. 836; N anjio, 543. 
y X anjio, 1117. 

11 X anjio, 1122. 
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He belonged to the school of Asvaghosha, and his brilliant 
series of Buddhist tales has many of the qualities of the Sft/ta- 
lamkdra . 


B. Mdhdy ana Literature . 

§ 174. We take Mahfiyana literature next. It is quite clear 
that the Great Vehicle grew and extended during our period 
more rapidly than the Ilinayana, thus proving itself better 
fitted for the circumstances of the time than the older school. 
The Lalita Vistara , one of the greatest of Buddhist books, 
seems to have reached its present condition at some time 
during our period. Originally the Buddha-biography of the 
Sarvastivadins, it was taken over by Mahayanists and re 
written, possibly by several hands. Although written partly 
in verse and partly in prose, and consisting of material drawn 
from many sources, early and late, it is yet a unity, a work of 
genuine epic strength and interest, and charged with religious 
belief and feeling which carried it to every part of central and 
eastern Asia. 

The Buddha is conceived as the Supreme, boundless in 
power and wisdom, and he is represented as surrounded by 
multitudes of Bodhisattvas nearing Buddhahood. In the 
middle watch of the night, while he sits in profound medita- 
tion, there shoots out from the crown of his head a ray of 
light which passes through the heavens and rouses all the gods 
to attention. They sing a hymn of praise to the exalted 
Buddha, and, throwing themselves at his feet, beg him to 
reveal the Lalita Vistara to the world. Yet, though the 
writers of the Mahay ana thus raise the Buddha to the place 
of the Supreme, they do not make him altogether a god : they 
retain some consciousness of his human life, and recognize 
that he possessed a real body which has left actual relics on 
the earth. 

A new edition of the Saddharma Pundarika ,* containing 
six fresh chapters,' 2 appeared, probably early in the third 


1 Nanjio, 138. 


2 Chaps, xxi vi. .s f>h. \XI. 
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century; for it was translated into Chinese about A. D. 300. 
One of these chapters, chap, xxi, deals with dhdranls , spells, 
i. c. words, phrases, or prayeis believed to be filled with magic 
power, and marks the time when this particular superstition 
laid firm hold of the Mahay ana. The next chapter tells how 
the Bodhisattva Bhaishajyaraja, i.c. King of Medicine, burnt 
his body in honour of the Buddha ; and young Buddhists are 
urged to burn a finger, a toe, or a whole limb, in order to win 
great merit. Thus the old Hindu tafias , self-torture, which 
Gautama condemned utteily, has reappeared in Buddhism. 
Another chapter describes and explains the transformation 
which the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara undergoes in his efforts 
to save men. No matter how flightful may be the danger 
a man stands in, this chapter affirms that, if he but think of 
Avalokitesvara, he will be saved. This explains how, trans- 
fonncd into a goddess, he became' a divinity of mercy to China 
and Japan. 

§ 1 75. Several fresh books belonging to the Paradise Maha- 
yfma seem to have been written during the period. Two of 
these become very famous, the shorter Sukh draft and the 
Amitayur-dhydna-siitra . The shorter Sukhavati is scarcely 
perceptibly different in teaching from the larger work. The 
main purpose of the Au/itdyur-dhydua-sufra is to teach people 
by meditation to sec the paradise Sukhavati in hypnotic vision, 
so that through this meditation they may obtain entrance to 
it at death, but it also shows in some degree the influence 
of the Madhyamika school and of the Vedanta. Vasubandhu’s 
Afiaramitdyus-sutra-sdstra sums up the texts of the Paradise 
Mahay ana. 

To the same general type of teaching belong three famous 
sutras. The early prose Karandavyuha glorifies the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara, who is made so much of in the Sadd- 
hanna Pundarikax t he Buddhdratauisaka (or Gandavyuhd) is 
devoted to another Bodhisattva, Manjusri ; 1 while the Karuna- 
fiundarika tells of a Buddha named Padmottara, i. e. Supreme 

* A 47 ;. 1.95. 
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Lotus, and his wonderful paradise, Padmadhiitu, i. c. Lotus- 
land. 

The Mah d s an nipata, of which the writer has no description, 
gave its name to a class of works in the Chinese Canon. The 
Suvarnaprabhdsa and the Samadhiraja represent the full 
Mahayana teaching verging towards the magic spells, the 
trances, the goddesses, and the inchoate theism of the Tantras. 

All these Mahayana works were translated into Chinese. 

§ 17 6. One of the developments of Mahayana Buddhology 
belonging to this period occurs so frequently that it had better 
be mentioned here. Each Buddha has three bodies, the dhqr 
makdya . or body consisting of the law, construed by the 
Madhyamakas as the void, by the Vijhanavadins in an idealist 
sense, the sambliogakdya , or body of bliss, which he wears for 
ever in his supramundanc state and which is comparable with 
the glorious bodies of the great Hindu gods, and the ninndna- 
kdya y the formed or magical body, which he wore on eaith, 
and which is comparable with the body of a Hindu avatarn. 1 

a. The M ddhyamakas. 

§ j 77. Teachers of the Madhyamaka philosophy were clearly 
very active during the period. Aryadeva seems to have fol- 
lowed Nagarjuna in the first half of the third ccntuiy. Nanjio 
gives a list of his commentaries and original works. The last 
of these, the Svddhishthana-prabheda , has recently been found 
in Nepal. Two of the most famous of the P raj ft a texts, the 
Vajrachchhedika Prajndpdramitd and the J'njnaparamita - 
hridaya-sfitra, seem to belong to this period. Max Muller 
says that the Vajrachchhedika is k one of the most widely read 
and most highly valued metaphysical treatises in Buddhist 
literature \ while the Jlridaya-sutra is ‘ the most widely read 
Buddhist text in Japan’. Proof of the popularity of the 
Vajrachchhedika in Khotan is found in the complete MS. of 
the original Sanskrit text, and the MS. of the old Khotaneso 
version, both found by Sir Aurel Stein and now published. 

1 Poussin, F.RE . I, 97. 
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There is also a famous Madhyamaka work on the ten stages 
(bhftmis) of the career of the Bodhisattva, called the Dasa- 
bhumika-sutra , on which Vasuhandhu wrote a commentary. 1 
It was originally a chapter of the Buddhavatainsaka-sutra . 

b. The 1 ijhanavadius . 

§ 17 ft. A new Buddhist philosophy of very great importance 
arose about a. I). 300, the leading writer being Asanga, the 
eldest of three Brahman brothers, who became Buddhists of 
the Sarvastivadin school. Asanga, however, soon passed over 
to the Mali ay an a. His idealist system has two names: from 
the side of its metaphysics it is called VijnanavadaY Thought- 
system,’ because it teaches that nothing exists except thought, 
while from the side of its practice it is called Yogachara > Yoga- 
practice, because the end can be reached only by the long- 
continued practice of meditation. The external world is 
illusion : only thought exists. All individual intellectual 
products arc also mere phenomena, products of the alaya- 
vi jit ana , the storehouse of intellectual impressions and forms 
in each individual, which is the sole foundation of the false 
belief in the existence of a self. But even the fxlayavijhdiia 
itselfjus but a relative reality as compared with the one and 
universal bod hi , 1 Wisdom/ which is held and manifested by 
all Buddhas, In order to attain bodhi, it is necessary to 
become a Bodhisattva under the Mali ay an a, and practise 
yogachara through all the bhumis , stages, of the Bodhisattva 
career. Yet in this intellectual philosophy the use of dZ terrains, 
spells, is constantly commended, and the belief that the Bodhi- 
sattva attains vast miraculous powers, vibhutva , is explicitly 
taught. The foundation text is Asanga’s Y ogacJiara-bhumi- 
sfistra , u hich survives only in Chinese, and is the chief scripture 
of the Shin-gon sect of Japan." One chapter, however, called 
the BodhisattvahZiunii , was used as a separate work and sur- 
vives in Sanskrit. It deals with the stages of the Bodhisattva 
career, and is thus the Vijnfmavadin work corresponding to 
1 Nanjio, 1194. 2 trriffis, A/, 249. 
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the Mfidhyamaka Dasabhftmika sutra Another work of his, 
the J / ahayatias f(ti' alani kar a, is a set of karikas, or memorial 
verses, accompanied by a prose commentary, the commentary 
as well as the text being by Asang.i. It is a clear, systematic 
statement of the philosophy. He left other works 1 2 * * also. The 
famous text-book. Mahayaua-sraddhotpada-sastra , attributed 
to Asvaghosha, seems to teach Asanga’s system. 

The Laitkaval ara- sutra, one of the greatest Mahayana texts, 
represents the Buddha as visiting Ravana in Ceylon. The 
teaching is Vijnanavadin, )'et in some points it seems to go 
beyond Asahga and to draw very near the teaching of the 
Vedanta, that the human soul is God. It is a controversial 
work and attacks the Sahkhya, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Fasupata, 
and other Hindu systems. 

§ 179. Vasubandhu,* Asanga’s youngest brother, passed 
over to the Mahay ana at a fairly late date. Hence his works 
are partly H may ana, partly Mahayana. His greatest work, 
the A bhid/ianna-kosa is founded on the Sarvastiviidin Abhi- 
dharma, and has very close connexions with its chief scripture, 
yet he has expressed in this work the fundamental conceptions 
<>f Buddhism with so much skill and clearness that it is 
a standard work with all the sects. Chinese and Tibetan 
translations survive, but the original Sanskrit is lost. The 
AbZiidliarma-kosa-vyakhya , however, a commentary on it in 
Sanskrit by Yasomitra, survives, and is much used by modern 
scholars. Amongst his many works we may mention his Tarka - 
sastra* the earliest systematic logic by a Buddhist, and the 
Paramarthasaptati , a refutation in seventy verses of the 
seventy verses of the Sdnkhya Kdrikak 

§180. A very large number of texts, Hlnayana as well as 
Mahayana, were translated into Chinese during this period. 
Then, in A. 0.518, almost at the end of the period, the first 
collection of Buddhist Chinese texts was made by order of 

1 See § 177, and cf. ERF., II. 745. a Nanjio, 1245, 11S4, 1236. 

For his date see § 146. 

* Nanjio, 1252; Vidyabhushana, MS/L, 76. 5 See § 146. 
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the Kmperor, and in x r } 20 a list of the books in the Tripitaka 
as translated was drawn up, which still survives. 1 Chinese 
Buddhism thus created a sacred canon of its own. Towards 
the end of our period Chinese Buddhism had become so gieat 
that, in A. I). ^26, the Patriarch of the Buddhist Church was 
removed from India to China. 2 

iii. Jainism. 

§ 1 (Si. The history of Jainism during this period is not yet 
well known, but it seems to have continued to make progress 
in many parts of the country. The Digambaras were active 
in the Kanarcsc country" and also in Tamil-lancl. Svetambara 
Jains were clearly growing in influence and numbers in North 
India from Bihar in the east to Kathiawar in the west. The 
collection and publication of the Svetambara Canon atValabhi 
at the beginning of the sixth century gives vivid expression 
to the fact that Kathiawar had now become the leading centre 
of Jain influence. As the Buddhist sects created from the 
living vernaculars of the day several literary dialects (c. g. 
M a gad hi , Pali, mixed Sanskrit) and used them for their sacred 
books, so the Jains created their own sacred dialect, which they 
call Ardha-Magadhi, i. c. JIalf-Magadhi, but which modern 
schohvs usually call Jain Prakrit. In this ancient speech, then, 
the books of the Svetambara Canon, and also a number of 
Digambara works, are written. But in Jain commentaries, 
tales, and poems we meet with a younger Prakrit which is 
called Jain Maharashtri, because, though it is closely related 
to, it is not yet identical with. Mahaiashln, the linguistic 
ancestor of modern Marathi. 1 But Jain wi iters from the time 
of the Gupta empire used Sanskrit when they wanted to appeal 
to the learned public of India in treatises on philosophic and 
religious subjects. 


1 Nanjio, p xwii. ? Hackinann, 80. 

3 Set 1 a long series of Digambara inscriptions, (iuerinot, 224. 

* l’isdiel, o/’.s, p. m; Wintermtz, f, 14 ; Jacobi, FRF. VII. 467. 
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A. Sveta mbara Literature . 

§ 183. We begin with Svetambara literature. Jain tradition 
tells us that the books of the Canon were collected, edited, 
and reduced to writing at Valabhi in a Council of which 
Dcvarddhi was president, 980 years after the death of Mahfi- 
vlra. The initial date may have been held to be either 327 l>. C . 
or 467 ice. Jacobi is inclined to take the latter, which would 
give us A.n. 314 as the date of the Council. As the gathering 
of the Council and the arrangement and publication of the 
voluminous books of the Canon would involve considerable 
organization and expense, and as the dynasty of Valabhi rose 
to power about A.n. 490 or 495, 1 it would seem to be more 
likely that the great task was undertaken in A. 1 ). 314 than 
sixty years earlier. It is thus probable that the Svetambara 
Canon dates from the beginning of the sixth century. It will 
be remembered that the Canon said to have been arranged at 
Pataliputra consisted of twelve Anga." Tradition runs that 
the fourteen Purva, which formed the contents of the twelfth 
Anga, were gradually lost in the following centuries, but that 
the eleven were faithfully preserved and incorporated in the 
new Canon at Valabhi. According to a list in the Canon, 
there were sixty treatises included in it besides the Ahga. :i 

§ 183. Jains acknowledge that these sixty books came into 
existence in the interval between the two Councils ; and there 
are certain traditions about the authorship of several of the 
documents. 1 Jacobi gives it as his opinion that these sixty 
books were collected 4 probably in the first centuries before 
our era’, and that ‘additions or alterations may have been 
made * down to the time of the Council at Valabhi ; ,r ' while 
Weber 6 gives it as his opinion that the compilation of the 
Anga as well as the other books took place between the second 
and the fifth centuries A. u. In any case there must have been 

1 V. Smith, Ell I. 327; Mabel Duff, CL 308. 2 See $ 70. 

‘ In the Nantiisutrn : Weber, IA. XVII. 283. 

‘ Weber, IA. xvii. 281. 6 SEE. XLV. p. xl. 

** IA. XVII. 289. 
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4 good deal of literary activity between A. I). 200 and 500. It 
is probable that the N andlsulra and part of the K alpasutr a 
arc by Devarddhi himself. 1 

§ 184. We must now a.^k what has happened to the books 
of the Canon since the beginning of the sixth ccjitury, and we 
are at once confronted with the fact that a very large part of 
the contents have been lost. The Canon to-day consists of 
forty-five documents. Weber “ calculates that of the books 
other than the Ahgas edited at Valabhi nearly as many have 
been lost as there are preserved. But the disappearance of 
a large number of the books is not the only fact to be noticed. 
Jacobi arid Weber ' 5 tell us that many of the surviving works 
consist of incoherent parts, aijd that the commentaries, based 
on texts older than those available to-day, show that large 
sections have disappeared, while numerous passages have been 
interpolated. The texts are thus in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

§ 185. We now turn to extra-canonical literature. Two of 
the most famous of the eaily writers were connected with 
Pataliputra, and apparently flourished during the time of 
Gupta prosperity. Umasvati tells us himself 4 that he wrote 
the Tatlvarthadhi&ama-sTitra at Pataliputia. It is a philoso- 
phical work, comparable with the sutras which lie at the 
foundation of the Hindu philosophies, and deals with all the 
main constituents of the Jain system. It has been much used 
by both the sects. As the work refers to Palanjali’s Yoga- 
s fit rap while a commentary on it was written by Siddhasena- 
gani, whose date is the first half of the sixth century, it is 
probable that Umasvati belongs to the fifth or the fourth 
century. Tradition connects Siddhasena Divakara also with 
Tataliputra, and he is quoted by Siddhasenagani, so that he too 
belongs to the time of Gupta dominance, whether to the fourth 

1 Wcbei, /.■/. XVII. 291 ; XXI. 213 ; Jacobi, SBE. XXII. lii. 

‘M.XX I.373. 

Jacobi, Kalpasutra , 18 f. ; Weber, I A, XVII. 287 ff. 

4 Vidyabhushana, MS II. t 9. 

is Woods, ) \ix. 
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or the fifth century. He wrote a hymn of praise in Sanskiit 
verse, the Kalyanamandirastotra , which Jains greatly treasure, 
also the Nydyavatdra i a Sanskrit poem in thirty-two short 
stanzas, which forms the earliest Jain work on Logic. 

Siddhasenagani seems to have been a contemporary of 
Devarddhi and to have been one of the earliest of those who 
wrote bhashyas 1 in Prakrit on the books of the Canon. He 
is also the author of the first commentary on Umasvati’s great 
work. lie is thus parallel to Vatsyayana and Sahara Svamin 2 
who wrote their bhashyas a little earlier. 

§ 186. It seems clear that the Jains of Gujarat began to 
produce a popular literature in Prakrit at a very early date ; 
and there is abundant evidence to show that down to the 
ninth century at least they continued to produce a copious 
and varied Prakrit literature, which must have proved of large 
sci vice to general culture. From our period only one Jain 
work of importance in Prakrit seems to have survived ; but 
Jacobi assuies us that its statements and its style unite to 
prove that many Prakrit works preceded it. It is called the 
J'aumaehariya , and is a Jain adaptation of the Rdindyana 
of Valmiki. The author is said to have been Vimala Suri. 
Jacobi is inclined to place it in the third or fourth century. :i 
It is thus almost as early as II fi la’s famous anthology, the 
Sait a sal. 


Ik Digambara Literature. 

\ 187. The Digambaras possess no ancient Canon parallel 
to the Svctambara books. As we have seen above, 4 ! hey have 
a list of sacred books which they say they once possessed, 
but which arc now no more. They pronounce the Sve- 
tfmibara books apocryphal, and there is this amount of truth 
in the charge that the Svctambaras undoubtedly modified the 

1 For the niryuktis and bhashyas see Leumann, Zl) MG. XLVI. 5 til ff. 

2 See § 153. 

8 For the whole subject s<;e Jacobi’s article in the Modetn Review 
(Calcutta), Dec. 1914. 

4 See § 135. 
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ancient books, after the separation, so as to bring them into 
full consonance with their own standards. Yet among the 
books which the Digambaras possess, and which have a place 
in iheir Sccondaiy Canon, 1 there arc at least two which bear 
tlie names of books of the Svetambara Canon, viz. the Surya - 
prajnapti , and the Chandraprajnapti . The whole problem 
of the relation of the Digambaias to the early literature needs 
to be cleared up. 

^ j 88. But there are two Digambara writers who seem to 
belong to our period and whose works are well known to-day. 
One is Vattakera, author of the AJ ulac/iar a, a work on conduct. 
It corresponds to the Ac/iaranga-sutra of the Svetambara 
Canon, and is said to be an adaptation and summary of that 
work. Another book on conduct, the Trivarndchdra , is also 
attributed to him. The other writer is one of the greatest 
names in early Digambara history, Kundakundacliarya. Ten 
fundamental works of great importance, which have been 
much expounded and studied, were written by him. They 
are in Prakrit verse, and deal with the whole Digambara 
system. It seems to be impossible as yet to fix the dates of 
these men. 


Sec § 257. 



CHAPTER V 


T1IK SAKTA SYSTEMS 

A. I). 550-900. 

§ 1S9. The date with which our chapter opens is meant to 
coincide with the time when the Sakta systems began to 
appear ; for they are unquestionably the most noteworthy 
product of these times. The exaltation and the adoiation 
of goddesses is manifestly the first characteristic of these new 
theologies ; but other forms of faith and practice were very 
prominent : an immense extension of the use of magic spells ; 
a belief in the existence of occult channels and ganglia in the 
human frame, and in the presence of the goddess herself — 
coiled up like a snake and asleep— in the chief ganglion ; 
a new type of hypnotic meditation believed to be potent to 
wake the goddess ; and, in some sects, the inclusion in the 
cult of foul, gruesome, and degrading practices. 

During this period the sects became more highly organized 
than ever before. In addition to the Sakta element already 
described, each sect was expected to possess an Upani.shacJ and 
a manual; — the Upanishad to prove that its teaching had conic 
by revelation and was in full consonance with the Vedanta ; 
the manual to provide a statement of the theology of the 
sect, a directory of its occult yoga practice, rules of conduct 
and ritual, and directions for the preparation of images 
and the building of temples. Each sect had its own 
order of sannyasis. Each was also expected to train a 
number of gurus for its cultured members. The layman 
received initiation, dikshii , and regular instruction in the 
philosophical theology of the sect from his guru, just like an 
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ascetic. Finally, each sect had its own mantra and sect-mark, 
til aka. 

One of the most noticeable features of the period is the 
great series of philosophic thinkers and exegetes who adorned 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, chiefly in the North, 
Scarcely less important is the great company of itinerant 
poet -musicians, both Vaishnava and Saiva, who filled the 
temples of the Tamil country with their devotion and their 
song. 

Buddhism was carried to Japan in the sixth, and to Tibet 
in the seventh century, while long-continued emigration carried 
both Hinduism and Buddhism to Cambodia, Sumatra, and 
Java. But India received as well as gave. A company of 
Persian Zoroastrians, hunted to the death by their Muham- 
madan conquerors, found asylum in India at the beginning 
of the eighth century: their descendants arc the Parsis of 
to-day. 


i Hinduism, 

A . 7 In ' P/i i l o soph it s . 
a. The Karma M imdi'nsd. 

§ 190. During the first half of the period, the Karma 
Mimfuhsa produced two famous scholars, Prablufkara, who is 
known as Guru, and Kumarila, who is called Bhatta. Both 
expounded Sahara's Bhdshya , but they differed in some degree 
in their interpretation of the system and founded rival schools. 
The date of Prabhakaia in unknown, but it is clear that he 
preceded Kumarila. His work, the Brihati , is purely an 
exposition of the Bhdshya : he does not criticize Sahara. 1 
Kumarila, who seems to have lived in the first half of the 
eighth century - wrote a commentary on the Bhdshya in three 
parts, in which he frequently differs from Sahara : 
a. Slokavdrtika : verse : on the first part of Chap. I. 


1 Jha, PS PM. 12. 


2 rfithak,y/»V> A\ IS. 1892,227. 
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b. 1 antravartikci'. pro.se: on the rest of Chap. 1 and 
Chaps. II and III. 

c. Titptiha : prose: brief notes on Chaps. IV to XII. 

Prabhakara\s teaching was further expounded by his own 

disciple, Salikanatha. while Mandanamisra, also called Surcs- 
varacharya, a disciple of Sankara, wrote several works on 
Rumania's system. His Vidhivivcka was in turn expounded 
in the Nyaya-K anika by Vachaspatimisra, whose position is 
explained below. 

Both Prabhakaraand Kumarila maintain the original atheism 
of the system, denying that divine action is needed in creation, 
or in apportioning merit and demeiit to souls. Both also 
hold a realistic view of the universe ; but they differ on the 
question whether the soul is pure consciousness or not, on 
the nature of perception, of inference, and of logical cate- 
gories. 1 

Kumarila proved the more potent influence of the two both 
within the school and without. lie attacks Buddhists fre- 
quently in his works ; and tradition asserts that he used every 
means to discredit and weaken them wherever he went in his 
scholarly journeys, and that he invoked the civil power to 
persecute them. What the historical facts aie, we cannot 
tell ; but it is probable that strong action lies behind a 
tradition so widespread and persistent. His activity is to be 
explained as the first vigorous manifestation of the spirit of 
modern Hinduism, lie represents the system which takes 
its stand on the authority of the Vedas and of the Brahman 
priests, recognizes a mass of sects within that ample fence, and 
opposes every other system vehemently. 

^191. It is of importance to observe that mukti , final 
release, appears in the system for the first time in Prabhakara 
and Kumarila. During the interval between Jaimini and these 
thinkers Release had become a matter of such moment to the 
Hindu mind that it could no longer be evaded. They teach 

1 For both systems sec J ha, PS PM. and Keith, JR AS. 1916, 369. 
Also Jha, /j 'JinntiiU kai ( /' 167. 
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that ldcasc is won when both dhanna and adharma dis- 
appear, and that lie who desires release should therefore 
perform only necessary duties. 1 

§ It is a most interesting fact that by the time of 

Rumania's activity, the ancient Vedic sacrificial system, which 
the Kai nia Mimamsa expounds, was steadily decaying. Every- 
where temple-worship and the presentation of offerings to 
images tended to take the place of the ancient ordinances, 
and the movement went on with increasing force after his day. 
Yet the Mimamsa. maintained its place, because it provided 
rules for the exposition of the Vedic literature, which all 
scholars required to use. Although the Karma Mimamsa is 
the one system recognized by all Smartas, the changes which 
have arisen in their practice seem to have left no trace in the 
system itself. 

b. The l Tdtifi/a. 

$ 193. The earliest surviving commentary on the ] T cdanta- 
sfitras is by the great Sankara, who flourished in the first half 
of the ninth century ; but there is abundance of evidence to 
show that a long line of writers and students of the Vedanta 
filled the centuries between the time of the sutras and his day. 
We have already seen that three types of theory were current 
within the school before the sutras were composed. 2 Various 
doctrines were also held after that event; for between the 
sutras and Sankara there were representatives both of the 
strict monism which he upholds and of the modified monism 
taught much later by Ramanuja. 3 One of the strict monists, 
Gauda pad a by name, the teacher of Sankara’s teacher, is the 
author of a very noteworthy poem, which is appended to the 
Maintukya IT. and is known as the Mandukya KarikaT So 
far as we know, he wrote no commentary on the sutras, but 



* Walleser, />Al\ f contends that the name Gaudapada is a mistake, 
that the writer's name has not been handed down, and that l>u Idhist 
evidence proves that the Kan’ka was aheady in existence by a. 1>. 550. 
Scholuis are inclined to think that the balance of evidence is in favour 
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his Kcirikd has a very special interest for us as the earliest, 
or at least the earliest surviving, document of the school of 
monism and illusion. It is a work of genius, brilliant alike 
in conception and expression. Deussen 1 compares him to 
Parmenides. lie also wrote commentaries on a number of 
Upanishads. He must have flourished about the middle 
of the eighth century. From information found in the works 
of Sankara and Ramanuja wc are able to give the names of 
three writers earlier than Sankara who taught a theistic 
interpretation of the sutras similar to Ramanuja's doctrine, 
namely Bodhayana, author of a vritti , Tanka, author of a 
vakya, and Dramida, author of a bhashya on the sutras. 2 

§ 194. Sankara was the name assumed by a satiny as! born 
at Kaladi in the north of Travancore, probably in A. 1 >. 788. 
He became a brilliant scholar and produced a number of 
philosophical writings characterized by great intellectual 
capacity and an extremely fine style, lie seems to have 
lived until about A.D. He left bhashyas on the / \ daiita- 

sutras , the Gita and the chief Upanishads. Besides these, 
a number of Vedantic wi kings, mostly in verse, are attributed 
to him, the chief being the ( tpadcsa-sahasrl , a summary of 
his doctrine in verse. Until strictly scientific methods of 
comparison are applied to these works, it will be impossible 
to say how many are by Sankara. The best scholars usually 
decide against them all. Numerous Sakta works in prose 
and verse also bear his name, but there can hardly be a doubt 
that they are not his offspring. About the Vcdanta-sutra- 
hhdshya fortunately there can be no question. 

§ 195. The following is a brief outline of his advaitavdda , 
pure monism. There exists only Brahman, one without a 

of the personal name of the writei and of his connexion with .Sankara. 
Certainly the Buddhist evidence cited in favour of the early date of the 
Karika does not seem to be cogent. See Barnett, JR A S. 1910, p. 1 31 fjf. ; 
Jacobi, JA OS. xxxiii. 51, n. 1. 

1 SUV. 514. _ 2 Thibaut, SHE. XXXIV. xx ff. 

3 Macdonell, SL. 402; Keith, A A. 11. The date A.n. 805-97, pro- 
posed by S. V. Venkatesvara in JR AS. 1916, 1 5 1 ff., is scarcely likely to 
be right, in view of the date of Vachaspali’s Bhamati . 
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second, spiritual, unknowable. The material world is Maya , 
illusion. The human soul is identical with Brahman : Tat 
tvam asi y ‘ Thou art that.’ But this contradicts all experience, 
and man must live in his experience. Therefore Sankara dis- 
tinguishes between supreme truth and the truth of experience. 
Similarly, he recognizes not only God as he truly is under the 
name para Biahman, the supreme Brahman, but also the same 
being enwrapped in limitations and attributes as apara Brah- 
man, the lower Brahman, who is the world-soul and a personal 
God. The whole of our lower knowledge, however, our ideas 
of the world, all our personal experience and our conception 
of ourselves as distinct personalities — all this is more truly 
described as ignorance than as knowledge. Liberation comes 
when a man rises from ignorance to true knowledge. This 
comes finally by the grace of God, but a man may prepare 
himself by study of the Veda and by the discipline of the 
Vedanta. Kvcn after knowledge is attained, the man con- 
tinues to live; but at death he receives final release : ‘Brahman 
lie is and into Brahman he is resolved.’ 

It is noteworthy that Sankara holds strongly that, while 
works may prepare the soul for the discipline of knowledge, 
they Ciin never help the man to reach release, but necessarily 
bind him ever more firmly to transmigration. Hence, when 
a man becomes a sannyasi of the Advaita Vedanta, he gives 
up sacrifices and the other duties of the ordinary Hindu com- 
pletely, and seeks knowledge as the only means to release. 
This renunciation of the regular Hindu life is typified in the 
act of laying aside the sacred thread, which is part of the 
ceremony of initiation into the life of the sannyasi. 

§ 196. The striking resemblance which certain features of the 
teaching of Gaudapada and Sankara present to Mahayana 
philosophy led Hindu controversialists to assail it as ‘ covert 
Buddhism ; ’ 1 and some modern scholars have been inclined 
to say that its illusion and its doctrine of double truth have no 
foundation in the Upanishads and must have been drawn from 
1 e. g. in the Padma P. 
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the rival faith. 1 2 3 4 This contention is strengthened by the fact 
that there is no doctrine of illusion in the Vcdanta-sutrasr 
But scholarly opinion seems now inclined to conclude that, in 
the early Upanishads, there is unquestionably, along with other 
ideas, the basis for a doctrine of pure monism, and that we 
need go no farther afield than the Svctosvatara U. for the 
doctrine of may a , but that Gaudapiida and Sankara were 
probably influenced in some degree by the two philosophical 
systems of the Mahayana. 3 

§197. But there are other characteristics of the' Bhashya 
which are worthy of attention. Most of them have a basis in 
the sutras but they are clearly worked out by Sankara. All 
the main features of orthodox Hinduism are accepted and 
buttressed with arguments, e.g. the inspiration of the Puranas, 4 
the permanent presence of all the traditional gods, even though 
each is a transient being, 5 * the visibility of the gods to rishis in 
ancient time/' the eating of the sacrifice by the gods, 7 the 
assumption by a god of many bodies so as to be present at many 
sacrifices at one moment, s &c. Thus the great philosophy, 
which began by holding the popular religion in contempt, 3 has 
now become its willing servant. 

It is clear that by Sankara’s day the Upanishads, the Gita 
and the Vcdanta-siitras were recognized as the fundamental 
scriptures of the Vedanta. At a later date they were called 
the Prasthanatraya or Triple Canon. Although the Gild 
and the Sutras arc but smriti . they are regarded with almost 
as much veneration as the Upanishads, which are initi, 

Indian scholars frequently speak of Sankara as one of the 
greatest of the world’s independent philosophic thinkers. The 

1 c. g. Walleser, DA V. 22 IT, ; also Dr. Jim : see Keith, JRAS. 1916, 
279 f. 

2 Thihaut, SBE. XXXIV. xd-xcvii ; Keith, XX. 64. 

3 Harnett, JRAS. 1910, 1364; Jacobi, /y/ OS. XXX 1 1 1 . 151 11.; Poussin, 
JR AS. 1910, 129 ft.; Keith, JRAS. 1916, 380. 

4 Bhashya on I. 3, 33; S BE. XXXIV. 222-3. 

r ’ On I. 3, 28: lb. 202 3. * On I. 3, 34 : lb. 222. 

7 On III. I, 7: S BE. XXXVIII. iio-l. 

* On 1 . 3, 27; SBE. XXXIV. 199-200. 11 bee § 53. 
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truth seems to be that he never questioned thfc truth of the 
basis of the Vedanta, i.e. those writings which w£re then 
recognized as revelation of the first grade, srufi. Yet within 
these theological limits Sankara displays consummate philo- 
sophical capacity : he is the Thomas Aquinas of Hinduism. 

§ 1 98. He seems to have been a man of organizing capacity 
as well as a thinker. Tradition avers that he found the ascetic 
orders of the Vedanta in disorder and regulated them, dividing 
them into ten groups, placing each under one of his disciples 
and naming them after these leaders. Certainly, the sannyasls 
of the Vedanta to-day are in ten groups, and are known as 
Dasnamis, i.e. sannyasls of ten names, and they unanimously 
ascribe their constitution and rule to Sankara. 1 There are 
also sannyfisinis. A company of them whom I saw at the 
Khumbh Mela at Allahabad in 1918 belonged to the Giri 
order. He also founded four monasteries, to form centres of 
advaita learning and influence, Sringen in Mysore, Govar- 
dhana in Puri, Sfirada 2 in Dwarka, and Joshi at Badarinath in 
the Himalayas. All four have survived to our day, and there 
are a number of subordinate houses. Sringen, of which he 
was himself the head, is the chief monastery, and its ruler is 
the supreme Pontiff of all advaita sannyasls. 

vj 199. Sankara made many tours through India, and proved 
a triumphant controversialist, if we may trust the traditions of 

‘ The ten names are:'!. Tirtha y 2. Ah aw a, £ S,u as 7 /<///, 4. P/ianrti, 
5. Vtuuiy 6. Arattya , 7. P arvata , 8. Sagara, 9. Giri, 10. Pun. Only 
the first three are pure, i.e. restricted to twice-born men, or rather to 
Brahmans ; for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are negligible. Half of the 
Bhaiati older is also said to be pure. The other six aie open to the four 
castes, but to no others. One often heais the phrase Sankara s Datulis 
also : these are the innermost group of all ; for only a Brahman Van 
receive a danda, i. e. a bamboo rod ; and the ceremonial which attaches 
to it is so troublesome that many prefer to do without it. Many of the 
Dasnamis have discarded clothing, and are called Nagas (from Nagna, 

' waked*). There were hundreds of them at the Kumbh Mela of 1918. 

, * Thy goddess Sarasvati as patroness of the sciences and speech is 

called Sarada, and has the faces and ten arms : Krishna Sastri, SII. 187. 
Tradition runs that to hei grace Sankara attributed his powers. To this 
day the incumbent of Sringen, whether in the monastery or on tour, publicly 
worships a large number of idols, Sarada amongst them towering, high 
above the rest. For this reason some scholars say Sankara was a Sakta. 
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his school ; and, certainly, the extraordinary influence which 
his teaching had in many parts of India in the following 
centuries forms the best corroboration of the claim. Thus, it 
is clear that the whole vast body of Smarta householders in 
the South and in Gujarat, and many also throughout the 
North, became his disciples, and recognized him as their 
religious head. To this day the superior of the monastery in 
^Sririgeri, who always bears the honoured name, Sankara, is 
Pontiff, not only of all advaita sannyasls, but of all the Sm art as 
of the South and the West as well. Hence the immense 
influence which the Sankara wields, and the wealth which 
flows into the monastery. This connexion sheds light on 
Sankara's acceptance and defence of the main positions of 
orthodox Hinduism in his Wias/tya . 

But his teaching produced large results outside the immediate 
circle of his pledged disciples. The Bhagavatas 1 in every 
part of the country, a Ramaite scctr which can be traced in 
the literature, and which ought in all probability to be located 
in the South, and, at the other extremity of India, the Saivas 
of Kashmir, 1 all fell under the spell of his philosophy, and 
taught it, in purity or with modifications, foi centuries. 

*§■ 200. There are also widespread traditions 4 * 6 to the effect 
that he persecuted the Buddhists and the Jains and destroyed 
their books, and cleansed the worship of a number of disrepu- 
table Hindu sects. To one who for the first time reads the 
Bhds/iya these late stories may well seem foolish inventions ; 
nor can any one accept them as they stand ; yet his connexions 
with orthodox householders give a certain plausibility to the 
statements. 1 1c may possibly have originated the Right- 
hand movement among Saktas/* 

1 See § 2io. , 2 * See § 219. 1 See § 230. 

4 The two Sankai a-vijayas are clearly far from histoiical, yet they 

reflect tradition, portions of which may be in the main true. The work 

attiibuted to Madhav.i must have been written after that scholar’s death : 
and both seem to lia\e been provoked by the M'lnimitnjari and the 

Madhvavijaya : Krislmasamy Aiyar, 3 ; and see § 279, 

6 See §317. 
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There are some Hindu scholars who say that he originated 
and enforced the Smarta rule of worshipping the five gods, 1 
but there is no evidence in support of the assertion. 

§201. The .next outstanding writer on the Vedanta is 
Vacha^pati Misra, who occupies a very noticeable position, 
lie tells us himself that he belonged to Tirhut and that he 
lived under a king named Nriga ; and in one of his books, the 
Nyayasnchinibandha , he gives a. I). 841 as the year in which 
it was written. 2 His home and his date are thus known. He 
was a Sinfuta Brahman, and must have been a very capable 
teacher of philosophy. He left seven books, all expository 
works, which set forth, in clear and accurate philosophic 
language, five out of the six orthodox philosophies of Hinduism, 
the Vaiscshika being the only one of the six he did not 
expound. He is thus a vciy striking figure. Every scholar 
before his date is a controversialist, upholding his own school 
against all comers, and fighting the teaching of every other 
school. Vachaspati, on the other hand, knows no bias: he is 
simply an honest expositor of real philosophic grasp and great 
power of accurate expression. His books have therefore been 
greatly admired and widely used as text-books since his day. 
lle wrote a commentary, the ]>Jnima1i y on Sankara’s B/iashya 
which has been the most popular and useful of all the innu- 
merable works written to expound that masterpiece, and has 
been interpreted in turn by many scholiasts. 

c. The Sank by a. 

§202. The Saiikhya-karika, which, soon after it was 
written, was honoured by an attack from the great Vasu- 
bandhu, was translated into Chinese in the sixth century by 
a Buddhist monk. 3 Probably a little later, a scholar named 
Gaudapadu (seemingly not the same as Sankaras parama- 
guru) 1 wrote the Sdhkhya karika-bhasJiya , which is of con- 


1 See* § 207. 1 Woods, ) oga, xxiii. 

•’ Nanjio, 1 ^co, Cf. Tak.ikusu, BEFhO. IV. 1. 

4 Jacobi. J. XXX III. 52, >/. 2; Keith, /AV/X. 1916, 171 ; SS. 87. 
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siderablc importance in determining the precise meaning of 
the principles summarized in the stanzas. Then about 
A, n. 850 Vfichaspati produced his Saukhya-tattva-kaumudi , 
an exposition of the Karika , which is regarded as one of the 
most authoritative of Sankhya works, and has been expounded 
in many super-commentaries. 

d. The Yoga. 

§ 203. There is a similar story to tell of the Yoga. A 
Bhdshya on the sittra was written some time after 

A. D. 650 by an unknown writer, and Vachaspati wrote the 
Tattva- l \iisaradi, also an exposition of the Sutra, about 
A. I). 8;;o. Woods remarks: 1 

The T ha shy a and, still more, the Tat tv a- 1 ’ aisdradi are masterpieces of 
the philosophical style. They are far from being a loosely collected body 
of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected order of 
words is intentional. 

It is very noticeable that the fresh developments in Yoga 
theory and practice reflected in the Tantras, Agamas, and 
Samhitas do not seem to have produced the slightest effect on 
the ancient school. 

e I he l \rtseshika. 

§ 204. There is only one Vaiseshika writer to be mentioned, 
Prasastapada, whose date is in the neighbourhood of A. D. 6co, 
and without whose Bhdshya the Va isesh ika-s utr as would be 
almost unintelligible. But another work, the original of which 
is lost, survives in a translation: in A. I). 648 the pilgrim, 
llioucn Tsang, translated the Dasapaddvtha , said to be by 
Jnanachandra. into Chinese. 

f. The Nydya . 

§ 20 5. The preceding chapter has shown that Vatsyayana’s 
B ha shy a, which lights up the obscurity of the Nyaya-sutras , 
belongs to the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. To 

1 Yoga, ix. 

N 
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tliatwc now add ViMyoiakardLsNyaya-vartika. on the BZiashya^ 
and Vachaspati’s Nyaya-vartika-fatparya-tika , the former from 
about a. l). 650. the latter from about 840. 

On these two closely related schools two significant facts 
requiic to be chronicled here. First, with Prasastapada, the 
atomic school becomes frankly thcistic, and about the same 
time both schools become closely connected with the Pasupata 
sect. 1 Secondly, the question has been seriously raised, 
whether the new doctrine of inference called vyapti, which 
appears in Indian logical treatises at this time, is not due to 
the influence of the Aristotelian logic. 2 

The study of logic in early India was greatly enriched by 
the labours of numerous Buddhist and Jain thinkers. Of all 
these scholars the most influential by far was the Buddhist 
Digniiga, who flourished before the middle of the sixth 
century ; but the first Jain logician, Siddhasena Divakara, 
lived probably a century earlier, and later Jain thinkers did 
good service. 3 

Ik The Pur ana s. 

§ 206. All the Puranas, except the P/ui^avata, seem to have 
been in existence by the end of this period, and probably 
earlier. It is also probable that there was an authoritative 
list of the eighteen, in which both the Siru and the l 7 ay u 
would have a place. But, though the eighteen existed then, 
all were not in the condition in which they arc to-day. 
Numerous sections, khandas, samhitas, and such like have 
since then been foisted on the original texts, and large portions 
of the originals have been lost, either through accident or 
deliberate sectarian malice. 

The Garuda J\ is clearly a manual compiled for the use of 
Smarta priests ; for it contains detailed instructions for the 
worship of the five gods, and gives information in many other 


1 Keith, JI\ AS. 1914, 1097. 

: Vulyabhushana, MSI!.. 22-55; 8°. 

' Chaps. 16 : 17; 22 -2 1; 28 40; 42. 


" lb. 1096. 
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subjects which a practising priest would want to have. The 
Agni is also a Smarta document ; for it gives detailed instruc- 
tions about the worship of the five gods ; 1 but it may be 
meant for the use of Bhagavata priests ; 2 * for it gives far more 
attention to Vishnu than to the other four, it contains a list of 
Pancharatra Sainhitas/* which is possible in a Bhagavata, but 
not in a puicly Smarta work, and it uses the Bhagavata 
mantra at several points. 4 Both Puranas show very distinctly 
the influence of the Sakta teaching given in the Agamas, 
Tantras, and Saihhitas Of the original character of the 
Ndrada , Vardha . J \huaua, and Brahmavaivarta Puranas it is 
hard to speak with certainty, but all seem to have contained 
Vaishnava material/’ The Siva y Lingo , and Karma Puranas 
are all Saiva in general character, and all three 0 contain 
copies of certain parts of the Lakulisa- Pasupata material 
which seems to have appeared first in the Vdyu? Of the 
Skanda s it is not possible to speak with certainty. 

C. Swa rios and their Literature . 

$207 . At an early date some organizing genius persuaded 
the Smartas to make it a regular practice to worship the five 
gods, paueha deva , Vishnu, Siva, Durgfi, Siirya, Gancsa, in 
what is called Panchdyatana Pujal' but the precise time and 
the name of the organizer arc unknown. Many Smartas say 
that it was Sankara who imposed the mle ; some say Kuma- 
rila; while others say the practice is of still earlier origin. 
But what is clear from the list itself is that the rule was 
formed at a time when Brahma had already fallen into the 

1 Chaps. 21 ; 23 ; 69 ; 71 ; 73 : 74. 

2 Bhagavatas often act as nrohiikas. ' Chap. 39. 

4 e. g. in chaps. 27 and 48. 

5 Sec the quotations in Madhv.i’s P) ahma~s u t ra-bhasfiya . 

* Siva % Uttar, ardha, IX, ix ; Liii^a, VII ; Kurma , Ull. 

7 Sec § 165. * lint see II. I\ Sastri, I. In. 

2 That is, ‘Five-Shrines Worship’. The methods of the worship 
practised to-day explain the name. See § 352. For the word see Jacob, 
EA U. 171. 
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background, and the five gods were prominent The evidence 
contained in this chapter makes it probable that that was true 
by the opening of the seventh century ; but it is impossible 
to give anything like a definite date. It is also essential to 
notice that the five are merely a pailchayat representing all 
the gods: the orthodox man recognizes the whole pantheon; 
and, while he worships the five, he may worship as many more 
as he likes. Towards the end of this period five Upanishads, 
one on each of the divinities, were put together and called the 
A iharvasiras f V They are doubtless all founded on sectarian 
Upanishads. 

§208. It will be at once recognized that Sankara’s philoso- 
phical position fits the Smfirta conception of the pantheon 
perfectly. From the point of view of religious practice, the 
only difference between the advaita Vedanta and the Karma 
Mimariisa lies in the recognition of the Absolute behind all 
the gods. Thus it is not at all strange that Sankara won over 
a large number of Smartas to the acceptance of his system. 
To this day, in most parts of South India and Gujarat, the 
word Smarta implies allegiance to Sankara as well as to the 
five gods and to Vcdic observance. 

§ 209. For the twice-born the most interesting literature 
published during the period would be the law-books and the 
works on the Munarhsa. The Narada and the BriJiaspati are 
the chief legal smritis produced at this time, but there were 
many others. The publication of the great works of Prabha- 
kara and Kumarila on the Karma Mlmamsa would be of great 
interest to all Srautas and Smartas. Both these writers, and 
many other notable scholars of the period, Pra^astapada, 
Vatsyayana, Uclyotakara, and Vfichaspati Misra were cither 
Srautas ot Smartas. The Gantda P? seems to be a manual 
written for Smarta priests. 

1 Weber, NIL. 170; Kennedy, HM. 346, &c. 

‘ l See § 206. 
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D. Vais/suaea Literature. 
a. Bhagavata Literature. 

§ 310. It seems clear that the Bhagavatas followed the 
Smfutas in the two steps we have just dealt with: they 
accepted the worship of the five gods and the advaita Vedanta. 
Yet it seems as if their acceptance of the five gods had been 
less serious than their recognition of Siva as equivalent to 
Vishnu : so much seems to be implied in the practice of the 
sect to-day. Probably about the end of this period, after the 
adoption of Sankara’s system, some Bhugavata scholar wrote 
the Skaurfa U., ] to establish the truth of the doctrine of the 
identity of Vishnu and Siva. 'The philosophy is advaita, and 
the classical passage in the Harivetvisa on the subject is 
utilized. A BZiagavata Si 1 is mentioned among the Vaishnava 
Saihhitas, which may be a Bhiigavata document. 

§' 2 ii. Many Bhagavatas are temple ministrants in South 
India to-day, and there is evidence which tends to suggest » 
that in early times still larger numbers performed that service. 
The Agni P. seems to be a manual prepared for the use of 
Bhiigavata priests, as is suggested above. 1 * In the Tamil 
country to-day, while in most temples the ritual is conducted 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Pahcharatra 
Saihhitas, there are a few temples in which Vaikhanasa 
Saihhitas arc used. This is true of the shrine of Vehkatesvara 
on Tirupati hill, and of the temples in Conjeeverarn, and 
Srlperumbudur. What the age of these Saihhitas may be, is 
not yet known. They differ from the main group first of all 
in points of ritual. But there is a far more serious distinction : 
Appaya IJikshita tells us that Vaikhanasa manuals are con- 
sistent with Vedic usage while Pahcharatra Saihhitas are 
unorthodox . 4 Now, it is clear that in the temple of Vchkate- 
svara, in which the Vaikhanasa ritual is followed to this day, 
Siva and Vishnu were worshipped as equal until Ramanuja 

1 Jacob, EAU. 15. 2 No. 105 in Schrader’s list, IP AS. 8. 

s § 206. * See the passage quoted by Chanda, JAR. 100. 
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interfered. 1 Thus we can scarcely be wrong in concluding 
that the Vaikhanasa Saihhitas have for centuries been used by 
Bhagavata archakas ~ for the ritual. It also seems clear that 
thcic wore many more temples in which Vishnu and Siva were 
adored as equal — i.e. Bhagavata shrines— during this period 
than there are to-day ; for many such temples are mentioned 
in the hymns of the Ajvars :i ; and we know that Ramanuja 
sought to substitute Pancharatra for Vaikhanasa ritual wherever 
lie went. What is the relation between these manuals and the 
Vaikhanasa-sutras ? 1 

b. Pdnehardtra Literature. 

^212. The rise of the Vaishnava, or Pancharatra, Samhitas 5 
is the most notable fact in the Vishnuite history of the period, 
but it is not yet possible to state with certainty when or where 
they were written. They can be traced in Kashmir in the 
tenth century, in the Tamil country in the eleventh/' and at 
later dates in South Kanara, 7 but clear references at earlier 
dates are still lacking. The utmost we can say is that their 
striking similarity to the Saiva Agamas and to the early 
Tantrik literatuie, both Hindu and Buddhist, suggests that 
the earliest of them arose about the same time as these three 
literatures, i. e. probably between A. D. 6oo and 8oo, and that 
there is nothing in the general character of the books that is 
opposed to such a date. More precise evidence may become 
available any day/ 

The Saiiihitas are supposed to number 108; but about 
double that number of names are known. Lists occur in four 

1 (iOvindficharya, A\ 142. 2 1 . e. temple-ministrants. 

Krishna Sfistrl, SJ7. 12. 4 See § 160. 

6 In this connexion 1 am much indebted to Dr. Schrader’s excellent 
monograph, Jntrodiulion to the PahJuiratra and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita ; also to Govindacharya's art. JR AS. 1911, 935 flf. ; and to 
the relevant section in Iyengar’s Outlines . 

0 Schrader, It' AS. 17 f, 

7 In Madhva’s Bhdshya on the Vediin ta-sutras. 

8 A careful survey of Vaishnava Tamil literature would likely provide 
some evidence. Sankara’s statement about Sandilya, Bhashya , II. ii. 45, 
in all probability rests on a Saihhita. 
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Samhitas, three containing over 100 names each, the fourth 
containing only 34. Taking the three long lists first, 32 names 
arc common ; taking all four, only 1 1 are common. The results 
are thus rather hazy. Further, these books have suffered 
from interpolation in precisely the same way as the Puranas. 
Hence, it is not strange that the few scholars who have given 
some time to their study do not agree in their conclusions as 
to which are the earliest documents. 1 2 

§2x3. It is probably true that each Samhita, even in its 
earliest form, represented some sectarian division or some 
variety of doctrine or worship. Thus one of the Agastya 
Samhitas is a Kamaite work; it is probable that the Artm-j 
sin 1 ha sprang from the special cult of the Narasiinha incarna- 
tion, which we deal with elsewhere ; and the Dat thirty a, the 
Gancsa , and the Saura may reflect the worship of Dattfi- 
treya, Gancsa, and the Sun. That later developments are 
leflectcd in the Samhita literature is plain. Ramanuja's stay 
at Melkote is described in several works; while Madhva 
doctrine obtrudes itself distinctly in others. The literature 
will not be fully intelligible until these sectarian distinctions 
are realized. Schrader holds that most of the literature was 
produced in the north, but believes that several of the works 
belong to the Tamil south, notably Lsvara , L ' pa id ra, and llri/iad 
Brahma .- lie may be right, but, on the other hand, these 
may be northern works interpolated in the south. 

^214. 1 he Samhitas aie historically notewoithy in two 
ways. They mark first the emergence of Sakta principles in 
the Vaishnava sect. But they are also notable as being the 
first manuals formed to express both the beliefs and the 
practice of Vaishnavas. In the matter of practice they are as 
it were the Kalpasutras of the Vaishnavas. 3 Like the 

1 Schrader UPAS . 20) takes the Paitshkara, Varaha , and Brahma as 
the earliest of all, while Iyengar ( Outlin< s, 175) regards the Lakshmi 
as ‘ decidedly very old and says that the Padma is 1 perhaps the oldest ’ of 
all. With this latter judgement my friend, Mr. A. (iovindacharya Svannn 
of Mysore city, agrees. 

2 l PAS, 16 f. 3 C. o v i nd ach ary a , J PAS. 1911,940. 
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Saiva Agamas. the Samhitas arc said to consist of four 
sections : 

Juana pada : philosophical theology. 

) \n[ a pada : the new yoga teaching and practice. 
Kriya-pada : the building of temples and the making of 
images. 

C haryd pada : religious practice. 

Only two Samhitas, however, are known which are actually 
divided in this way, the Padma and the Vishnutattva. Even 
those which deal with all the four categories are arranged in 
other ways ; and many deal only with Kriya and Charya. 
Indeed a very large part of all the material of the Samhitas 
deals with practice. This explains why they were so long 
kept secret. 

§215. The theology of the chief Samhitas is essentially 
a development of the teaching of the Narayanlya episode of 
the Epic with the addition of a considerable Sakta element. 
The basis of the philosophy is the theistic Yoga. Our brief 
outline of the teaching is taken from Dr. Schrader’s excellent 
analysis In the supreme state Vishnu and his Sakti 1 are one 
Paramatman without distinction. It is in creation that 
they become distinguishable. Primary Creation falls into 
two stages, and Secondary Creation, which takes place 
^6,000 times between two Primary Creations, also falls 
into two. 

A. In the first stage of Primary Creation the Sakti awakes 
as if from sleep in her two aspects, kriya , action, and bhuti , 
becoming, and manifests the six guna , i.e. attributes, of her 
Lord, viz. knowledge, unrestricted power, energy, strength, 
virility, splendour. These six together constitute Vasudeva, 
the first vyfiha-, and his sakti LakshmI. The six fall into 
pairs, and from them emanate in order Samkarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, the second, third, and fourth 
vyuhas, and their Saktis. From the vyuhas proceed twelve 
1 See § 168. 2 See § 106. 
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sub-vyuhas and twelve Vidycsvaras. In this stage of creation 
arc produced also the vibhavas, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
thirty-nine in number, and Vaikuntha, Highest Heaven, with 
all its dwellers. 

B In the second stage of Primary Creation the bhuti aspect 
of the Sakti is manifested in the grosser forms, Kutastha 
Purusha and Maya Sakti. The Kutastha jPurusha is the 
aggregate of individual souls, massed together like bees, while 
the Maya is the immaterial source of the universe. From 
her is produced Niyata, the regulator of all things ; from 
Niyata Kala. transcendental Time, regarded as a driving 
force ; and from Kala the Guna-body, whence the three 
Sankhyan gutias emanate and coalesce into Miilaprakriti, the 
impalpable source of material things. All these creations 
remain in existence from the time they are created until the 
time of Universal Dissolution, Mahapralaya. 

C. The first stage of each Secondary Creation corresponds 
very closely with the Sankhyan evolution. Yet there arc 
differences ; the Vaishnava system starts not only with the 
Miilaprakriti and Purusha but with Kala also, and the 
Purusha is the one Kutastha Purusha instead of an infinite 
number of souls. The other differences need not detain us. 

D. The five gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and 
earth, having been produced, coalesce into a mass, and the 
world-egg, with the creator god, Brahma, the fifth vyiiha, 
in it, is produced, or, according to certain Samhitas, innu- 
merable world-eggs; and thereafter there come the details of 
creation. 

Souls are of four classes, the liberated, those fit for libera- 
tion, the ever-bound, and those fit for darkness. Predesti- 
nation is thus clearly taught. A soul reaches knowlege and 
liberation by the grace of the Lord, and he is not merged 
in him but joins him in Vaikuntha. A few Samhitas arc so 
advaitic in tone as to approach the idea of the absolute 
identity of the soul and God, but the general teaching clearly 
recognizes the soul as distinct. The soul is atomic in size, 
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but when liberated is omniscient and in a sense also omni- 
potent and omnipresent. 

The doctrine of the channels and centres of occult force in 
the human body with its method of Yoga practice and 
miraculous results, which we describe below 1 * as found in the 
Sakta system, appears in the same form in these Vaishnava 
works/' 5 The doctrines of mantra and yantra in the Samhitas 
arc indistinguishable from the Sakta teaching described 
below. 3 Magic in all its forms, with innumerable spells and 
rites and talismans, is carefully described and eagerly com- 
mended. The great sectarian mantras, Om namo Bhdgavate 
Vdsudcvdya (Bhagavata), Om namo Nardyanaya (Srl- 
Vaishnava), and the famous mantra of Narasiiiiha are all 
adored and studied and expounded in a thousand ways. 
The sect-mark of the SrI-Vaishnavas of South India consists 
of two white curving lines, like the outline of a vase, and 
a single red vertical line set in the centre and meeting the 
white lines at the base. The white lines represent Vishnu, 
the red line his sakti, in accordance with the Sakta doctrine 
of creation. The Samhitas ordain that Vaishnavas shall not 
only paint the sect-mark on the brow and elsewhere, but shall 
also biand the symbols of Vishnu on the body with red-hot 
irons The twice-born Vaishnava is expected to select a guru 
and receive initiation, dlksJia> from him. Initiation consists 
of five acts, 7 'a pa. branding the symbols on the body, Pnndra , 
painting the sect-mark, Ndma , taking a name, Mantra , 
reception of the formula of adoration, Yaga, worship. 4 There 
is nothing in Vaishnavism that corresponds with chakra -puj dp 
and only vegetarian offerings are allowed in the temples. 
The strict Vaishnava uses only vegetarian diet. The Paficha- 
ratra system is still unorthodox in these manuals, 6 as we 
found it to be in the Epic. 

The religion of the Samhitas is open to all four Hindu 

1 See § 232. 

8 § 232. 

0 See § 234. 


2 Schrader, IP AS. n8ff. 

4 Govindacharya, JA'AS'. 19] 1, 946. 
0 Schrader, IP AS. 97. 
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castes without distinction, but not to outcastes. The position 
of the Gita 1 in this matter is retained, 

§2 1 6. In the Tamil south, alongside of the Pancharatra 
manuals, about a dozen Samhitas are found, which are called 
Vaikhanasa. They are discussed above. 2 

We now deal briefly with the few local groups or sub-sects 
which can be distinguished at this stage in Vaishnava history. 

i. Tamil Vaishnavas. 

§ 217. Wc begin with the Tamil country. ^From the 
seventh to the tenth century there seems to have been a 
succession of poet-singers in Tamil-land who wandered about 
from shrine to shrine, composing hymns and singing in 
ecstasy before the images of their loved divinity. Many 
were Saivas, and many were Vaishnavns. Of the latter 
twelve are specially remembered, and honoured under the 
title of Ajvars. Their religion was above all a passionate 
emotion. Their chief joy was to gaze into the divine eyes of 
a favourite image, and to pour out their praises in music and 
song. Often, after a long absence, the poet’s feeling was too 
much for him, and lie fell unconscious on the temple-floor 
before the image, stunned by the flood of his emotions, or, 
during the night, he would fall sick with longing for the 
beautiful face which he could not see until the temple-doors 
were opened in the morning. They taught Outcastes, and 
some of them are said to have been Outcastes. •’Apart from 
local legends and epithets suggested by the temples or the 
forms of the images, their poems show only the influence of 
the Epics and early Puranas, •> The Samhitas were probably 
late in penetrating to the Tamil south. Yet these men have 
been regarded as the teachers of the Sri- Vaishnava sect. 
Their hymns have a great and honoured place in the training 
of scholars and in public worship, and their images are wor- 
shipped in the temples. The following is the list of their 


§ 88 . 


2 § 2 11 . 
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names in the traditional order of their appearance: — 1. Poy- 
gaiar, 2. Bhutattu, 3. Peyar, 4. Tirumalisai, 5. Sathakopa or 
Nammajvar, 6. Madhurakavi, 7. Kulasekhar, 8. Periyar, 
9. Andal, 10. Tondarippodi, j 1. Tiruppanar, j 2. Tirumangai. 
One of these, Andal, was a woman. Tirumangai and Nam- 
malvar are the greatest, and Nammajvar is the most famous 
of all. There is no certainty yet as to the chronology of the 
Ajvfus. Barnett 1 suggests that Tirumangai and Nammajvar 
belong to the eighth century or thereabouts, but other dates 
are proposed by other scholars. 2 

There are two Upanishads which probably belong to this 
period, and which are both devoted to the Narayana- mantra, 
Oth namo Narayanaya , namely the N dr ay ana and the Atwa- 
bodJia Upanishads. 3 The SrI-Vaishnava sect, which took definite 
shape among Tamil Vaishnavas during the next period, use this 
formula as their sect-mantra. Thus the Upanishads are probably 
connected with the sect. 

2. The Narasithha Sect. 

§2j 8. The date of the Nrisimha-tapaniya Upanishads 4 
makes it plain that the Nrishiiha, or Narasimha, sect which 
worshipped the Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, must have 
been figanized, at the latest, quite early in this period. This 
god is recognized all ovei India, but traces of his worship arc 
far more abundant in the south than the north ; and he is still 
the family god of many families in the south. Yet wc must 
not assume that the sect was founded in the south. The 
sectarian mantra is an anmhtubh verse, called the royal 
mantra, mantrardja , of Nrisimha, and it is accompanied by 
four ancillary mantras. The chief scripture of the sect is the 
pair of Upanishads already mentioned. The first, called the 

1 BMCTB. 7. 

2 K. Aiyangar, Al. 220, 377 ; S. Aiyangar, 7. S'. 299. 

s Deusscn, SUV. 74 7 fif. 

4 As they were expounded by Gaudapada about A. D. 750 or rather later, 
they cannot be dated later than the seventh century. See Deussen, SUV. 
752 tr. 
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Nrisiviha-pilrva-tapamya , is in two parts, the first of which 
glorifies the royal mantra by mystic identifications and inter- 
pretations, and also the four Anga mantras, while the second 
gives directions for the making, by means of the royal mantra 
of Nrisimha and three other famous Vaishnava mantras, of 
a diagram, y antra , which, worn on the neck, the arm, or in 
a lock of hair, will prove a potent amulet. The second 
Upanishad, called the Nrisimha-nttara-tdpanlya , also en- 
courages the cult of the royal mantra, but its emphasis falls 
on the sectarian theology, in which Nrisimha is identified with 
the supreme Brahman, the Atman, and the syllable Ovl 
Both Upanishads were expounded by Gaudapada, and the 
first at least by Sankara. The use of the famous mantra raj a 
was not confined to the sect ; three chapters are devoted to 
its exposition in the Ahirbndhnya S? The popularity of the 
Nrisimha Upanishads led to their being imitated in other 
sects ; the most noteworthy of these copies are the Rama , 
Ganapati , Gopala , and Tripura Tdpanlya Upanishads. 2 
There are two other documents belonging to the sect which 
in all probability come from this period, the Nrisimha 
Upapnrdna p and the Ni is ini ha SP The former is men- 
tioned by Albcruni in A. D. 1030, 5 so that it almost certainly 
belongs to the period, but there is more doubt about the 
latter, as the earliest known reference to it is in Vedanta 
Desika of the fourteenth century. 

3. The Rama Sect . 

§219. In a late interpolated passage in Valmlki\s Rama - 
yanap Rama is hailed as the one eternal God, and his 
devotees are mentioned, but there is no evidence that an 
organizxd Ramaite sect existed in those early days. But 
there need be no doubt about the existence of such a sect in 
this period. It is implied in the Rama-purva-tdpanlya 

1 Chaps. 54 to 56. Sec Schrader, I PAS, 143. 

2 Sec § 219; § 239; § 2S0; § 316. 3 Eggeling, SMJO . 3515. 

4 Schrader, I PAS, 8, 18. 5 Sachau, 1 . no. 

6 VI. 1 19 : see § 107. 
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Epanishad, 1 which sets Rama forth as an incarnation of 
Brahman, expounds a royal mantra — Rath Rap lay a nainah — 
and describes a mystic diagram which leads to release and 
other Mr. sings. A secret alphabet is also taught as the 
vehicle of secret mantras. The R dma-uttara-tdpanlya 
Upanishad 2 consists mostly of passages taken from earlier 
Upanishads, and may belong to a later date. One of the 
Vaishnava Samhitas, the Agastya- SutiksJina Saiuvddap is 
a Ramaitc work, and almost certainly belongs to this period ; 
for it is referred to and quoted in the Adhydtma RdmdyanaP 
l)r. Schraders assumption that the worship of Rama is a 
modern growth, and that a Ramaitc Samhita must therefore 
be a very recent production, is unfounded, for there is plenty 
of evidence that Rama has been continuously worshipped 
from very early times. But until this and other Samhitas 
bearing Ramaitc names h are carefully examined, the question 
of thcii date must remain in doubt. 

§ 220. We may also reasonably ask whether there was not 
a Dattatreya sect. This seems to be implied by what is 
contained in the Yadava-giri Mdhatmya in the Narad a and 
Matsya Buninas, by various references elsewhere to Datta- 
treya, and by what the Manblnius say. 

E. Saiva Literature. 


£221. It is not yet possible to say definitely how many 
Saiva sects used or produced Agamas. One is inclined to 
suggest, very tentatively, a division of mediaeval Saivas into 
two groups as under : — 


a. 


/ \ . Fasupatas. 

2. Lakuhsa-Fasupatas. 


Pasupata Saivas 


). Kapalikas. 

4. Nut has. 

,5. Gorakshanathls. 
6. Rasesvaras. 


1 Deussen, St l '. £>02. 2 lb. Si&. a Schrader, IPAS. 6, 19. 

4 See § 294. Schrader, IPAl S. no s. 26, 101, 133 in list, pp. 6 to 9. 
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1. Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhanta. 

2. Tamil Saivas. 

3. Kashmir Saivas. 

4. Vlra Saivas. 

It is clear that the second group were closely allied, and that 
they accepted the Againas. The Tamil and Vfra Saivas call 
themselves Mahcsvaras to-day and do not call themselves 
Pasupatas, although their theology depends on the Pasiipata 
doctrine of the Kpic. Their writers reject the doctiine of the 
incarnations of Siva as taught l>y the Pasupatas, and tel 1 > 
instead, stories of his having appeared in numerous theophanies. 
The first group were also closely connected in several ways, 
and they do not seem to have recognized the Agamas ; but 
as only weak remnants of them have survived until our days, 
it is difficult to get clear information. We now deal with the 
sects as far as we can tiacc them. 

a. Pain pat a Saivas . 

$222. There is first the parent sect of Pasupatas. Prasas- 
tapfula, the early commentator on the WiiS'slaka-sutra* was 
a Saiva, and almost certainly a Pasiipata, and Hharadvaja, 
i. c. Uddyotakara, the author of the gloss on the Nyaya-bhas/iya , 
is definitely called Pasupatacharya. liana and Iliouen Tsang 
both refer to the Pasupatas as one of the prominent sects of the 
time. vSankaia criticizes them in his Wias/tya, on the ground 
that their doctrine of God as the operative but not the 
material cause of the world stands in opposition to Up.inishad 
doctrine. 

1 . The L aka lisas. 

\ 223. The LakulTsa system, which seems to be a specialized 
form of the Pasiipata, 1 arose in Gujaiat, as we have seen, at 
a very early date, and probably developed a philosophical 
literature before the opening of the seventh century. Conse- 
quently they did not accept the new teaching of the Saiva 

1 Hhandarkar believes there is but the one system, < ailed indifferently 
lMsupata, Lakulis.i, or bakulisa- Pasiipata. 


b. Agamic Saivas 
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Agamas. During this period the sect spread as far south as 
Mysore and also into Rajputana. The lists of the incarnations 
of Siva, which are copied in the Lihga and Knrma Puranas 
from the Vtlyi/, and which mention Lakuli, are Lakuli^a 
documents. 1 There is an image of Lakullsa, which belongs 
to the seventh century, at Jharapatan in Gujarat. 

2. The Kapalikas. 

§224. The Kapalikas, i.c. the skull^men, are another 
specialization of the Pasupatas, but it is hard to say whether 
they were ever a sect. The evidence suggests that they have 
never been more than an order of ascetics. In doctrine and 
practice they stand in the closest possible relation to the Left- 
hand Saktas. They seem to have been organized about the 
very beginning of this period. An inscription, 2 dating from 
the first half of the seventh century, mentions the god 
Kapalesvara and his ascetics. In the Mdlati - Madhava, a 
drama produced early in the eighth century; 1 one of the chief 
characters is Aghoraghanta, a Kapfilika ascetic, who acts as 
priest of the goddess Chamunda in a royal city, and is con- 
nected with the great Saiva shrine, Sri-Saila, in the Telugu 
country. K apala-K undala, i.e. Skull-earring, is a nun, a 
dcvolcc of the goddess, and a pupil of Aghoraghanta. Both 
practise yoga, and through it have won miraculous powers. 
The beliefs they hold are full of Sakta ideas, and amongst 
their practices is human sacrifice. Aghoraghanta plots to 
sacrifice the heroine of the play to Chamunda, but is finally 
killed by the hero. The nun wears a necklace of skulls, and 
carries a heavy rod from which hangs a string of bells. 

3. The Ndthas. 

The Nathas are extremely hard to get hold of. The 
Gorakshanathls, a special sect derived from them, are Saivas, 
while modern Nathas, e.g. Bhaskararaya of Tanjore, arc 
Saktas. 

1 See § 227. 2 Bhandarkar, K$\ 118. 

ERE. IV. 886 ; V. A. Smith, EIII. 3, 378. 
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b. Agamic Saivas . 

§ 22,5. The rise of the Agamas is the chief literary event in 
the history of Saivism during this period. According to 
tradition there are twenty-eight of these manuals, divided as 
under 1 : — 

i. Saivic : Kamika, Yogaja, Chintya, Karana, Ajita, 

Dipta, Sukshma, Sahasra, Aiiisuman, Sup- 
rabha (Suprabheda). 

ii. Raudric : Vijaya, Nisvasa, Svayambhuva, Agneyaka, 

Phadra, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Chan- 
drahasa ( Chandi ajiinna), M ukhayugbimba 
(Mukhabimba), I'dgilfi (Prodgita), Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Narasimha (Sarvokta or 
Sarvottnra), Paramcsvara, Kirana, Para 
(Vat ula). 

Each of these Agamas is then attended by a group of Upa- 
gamas, the total number contained in the list amounting to 198. 

The date of the earliest of these manuals is still obscure. 
The Tamil poets, Tirum filar, who lived somewhere about 
A.I). 800, Sundarar, who was either a contemporary of 
Tirumular or came a little later, and Manikka Vachakar, 
whose date is not far removed from A. i). 900, all refer to the 
Agamas, and both Tirumular and Manikka use much of their 
phraseology. 2 3 Mr. J. C. Chattcrji tells us that the Siva-sutras 
were promulgated in Kashmir by Vasugupta about A. I >. 850 
with the express purpose of substituting an advaita philosophy 
for the more or less dualistic teaching of the Agamas, which 
were then the foundation of the Saivism of Kashmir. This 
statement is supported by references to two Agamas, the 

1 Ramana'b Tr. of Appay.iuikshita’s (doss on Srikanth.i’s Saiva- 
bhashya . 

2 1 owe this valuable information about Tirumular and Sundarar to my 
friend, the Rev. Francis Kingsbury of Bangalore. For these poets see § 229. 

3 KS. 7 10; 36(a). 


O 
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Matanga 1 and the Svayambhuva, in Somananda of Kashmir, 2 
who flourished towards the end of the ninth century, and by 
numerous quotations in Kshemaraja, 3 another Kashmir writer 
belonging to the eleventh century. The earliest known MS., 
a copy of the Kirana y is dated A I). 9 24 . 4 From these facts 
we may conjecture that the earliest Agamas, like the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, are to be assigned to the seventh and 
eighth centuries, yet, until more definite evidence becomes 
available, we must not say more. No scholar has as yet 
ventured an opinion as to which of the Agamas arc oldest. 

§ 226. The Agamas mark the appearance of Sakta ideas 
among Saivas, and arc also the earliest of their codes of 
temple- building, image- making, and religious practice. Their 
contents are supposed to fall into four divisions, like the 
Samhitas. The following sketch of the teaching of the 
Agamas is drawn from Iyengar’s account/’ which is based on 
the Mttgendra A, y the first, or knowledge, section of the 
Kdmika , the first Agama. '['he whole system is condensed 
in the first verse of the work : 4 Siva is beginningless, free 
from defects, the all-knower. He removes from the in- 
finitesimal soul tlie web of bonds that obscure its nature.’ 
He can create both gradually and suddenly, because creation 
is of that double character, and he possesses an eternal instru- 
ment for the work, the Sakti, who is a conscious being and at 
the same time the Lord’s body. His body is all energy 
(sakti) ; it is composed of the five mantras. Being so utterly 
different from our body, no evils or obstructions can attach 
themselves to it. Consciousness exists in the atman at all 
times and on all sides, perfect in Siva and in the liberated, 
but not manifest in the unliberated, because in them obscured. 

Siva-sakti is a category intermediate between Siva, who is 
pure consciousness, and Matter, which is unconscious. She is 
the cause of the bondage of all beings and also of their release. 

1 This is one of the Upagamas, and is dependent on the Parame- 
h'ara A. 

2 KS. 10. . 3 Hall, pp. 197-8. 

4 H. P. Sastri, II. xxiv. 5 Outlines , 151 ff. 
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She is the eternal Word, the subtle link between concept and 
utterance. To this is attached the whole doctrine of mantras.* 
The theory of the existence of a system of yogic nerves and 
circles in the body - is taught. 

S»va is Pasupati, Lord of flocks. Hence man is called 
Pasu, the Lord's creature. 3 Ilis body is unconscious; he 
himself is conscious. The Pasu is, in his own nature, the 
abode of eternal and omnipresent Chitsakti, mind-energy. 
But the Pasu is bound by Pasa, the bond, and it is threefold, 

. hiava, Ignorance, Karma , the Jesuit of his action, Maya , the 
material cause of the world. Phis last bond, Maya, does not 
bear the meaning that it docs in Sankara’s system. It stands 
for the beclouding, deceiving, materializing influence of the 
visible world. Fettered by these bonds, the pasu is a finite, 
restricted being, bounded by his body. The Sakti is included 
in these bonds, and thiougli them the Lord’s work of obscura- 
tion of souls is carried out. The Sakti evolves also into 
Anugraha, the grace of the Lord, and by the gradual 
destruction of the bonds leads the soul to liberation. ‘ It is 
revealed that Identity with Siva results, when all fetters aie 
removed.* 

But while this may stand as an approximation to the teach- 
ing of the earliest Agamas, it is of importance to recognize 
that they arc not a uniform body. Several sects arc represented 
in them, and until these differences are clcaily recognized we 
shall have no accurate conception of Agamic teaching. 

§227. The Liitga and Kurina Pnrdnas are Saiva docu- 
ments comparable with the VaLhnava Agui and (Jarnda in 
general character. It is also probable that, like them, they 
come from the middle of the period ; for they reflect the 
teaching of the Agamas and the Tantras and refer to some 
of these texts. Both Puranas 4 repeat with alterations and 

1 See the account of mantras drawn from the Kir < nut Again a in II. f\ 
Sastri, II. xxvi. “ See § 23’. 3 Hut see § 109. 

4 Lmga, XXIV. 124-33 ; Kurina, 1 . liu. These texts are ({tinted by 
Ramana in his Tr. of Appaya Dikshita on the Saiva 11 husky a, pp. 13-14. 
He quotes all the texts, except the original one in the Vdyu. 

O 2 
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additions the account of the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva 
and their disciples from the Vayu} In the Lihga there is 
a long dissertation on the mystic meaning of the word Om 
and of the letters of the alphabet," in the manner of Sakta 
treatises;’ while in the Kurina 4 a number of the Sakta Tantras 
are referred to, and the worship of the Saktis is recommended. 
It is not yet known which Saiva sects these documents come 
from, except that the list of incarnations is LakulTsa. 

§ 228. The smearing of the body with ashes was pait of 
the practice of ITisupata ascetics from the time of the AtJiar- 
XQSivas V '/* at least; and the sect-mark is now universally 
made with ashes. In all the sects, these marks seem to date 
from the first part of this period, when the new manuals taught 
the power of magic diagrams. The Saiva sect-mark, the 
I ripundra, as it is called, consists of three lines of ash drawn 
by the fingers hoiizontally across the brow, and often also 
on the breast, arms, and other parts of the body as well. It 
i.-> thus probable that the Kalagnintdra f 7 ./ which is a mystic 
meditation on the I ripundra, comes from the first half of our 
period. 

1. Tamil Saivas. 

k 2 29. In the Tamil country the most noteworthy Saiva 
personalities during these centuries are poets. There are first 
of all three who tfre in every way parallel to the Vaishnava 
A Ears, but they are not distinguished by any title. They 
are called Nayanars, like other religious leaders, but if they 
arc spoken of as a distinct group, they are simply called The 
7 lu ce. I heir names are Nanasambandhar, Appar, and Sundara- 
murti. The two former belong to the seventh, the last to the 
eighth or ninth century. Like the Alvars, they were poet- 
singers, filled with overflowing bhakti towards Siva. They 
wandered from temple to temple, singing their hymns and 


1 See ^ 165. 
3 See § 232. 
8 See § 1 1 2. 


a Muir, OST. IV. 329. 
4 Chap. XII. 

6 Deussen, SUV. 735. 
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dancing in rapture before the images of Siva, the dancing 
Lord, and his beloved Umil. and drew crowds after them* 
They show no dependence on the Againas, though Sundarar 
mentions them, but use the Epics and the Puranas and express 
the traditional piety and devotion of the community. Only 
a few of their hymns have been translated into English. 

TirumCilar 1 (c. A. I). 8co), in his Tirumanlram , is the earliest 
Tamil poet who reflects the theology of the Againas. His 
work is a masterpiece as a poem, and it deals with practical 
religion. 

Rather later there arose a still greater man, Manikka- 
Vachakar, ‘whose utterances are rubies’. He lived about 
A. l ). 900,- and left a large number of lyrical poems short and 
long, which are known as the Tirtt-Yachakam, k T\vz Sacred 
Utterance Hdc was a man of education and position con- 
nected with Madura, but a sudden conversion, in which the 
personal influence of a guru was dominant, led him to give 
11 [) his position and become a wandering devotee. That he 
was a cultuicd man who entered fully into the heritage of 
the work of those who preceded him is clear from his poems. 
Contents, style, diction, and mastery of metres all show the 
accomplished poet. ■ He uses freely the stores of the Epics, 
the Puranas, and the Againas, and also the very rich Tamil 
literature that already lay behind him. He knew also how 
to find poetry in local customs and homely stories, especially 
the mass of legends that illustrate Siva’s sacred sports. Over 
all he threw the glamour of his genius. A considerable amount 
of the technical theology of the Ag.imas appears in his lines, 
and he frequently speaks of them as revealed by Siva. We 
may also note his dislike for the Vedanta, which must mean 
Sa h kara’s mayavada . 

1 Harnett, IiMi 1 'E. 5 ; Frazer, ERE. V. 23. 

- Barnett (. liMCTH . 5 //.) says between A. 1>. 800 and icoo; Frazer and 
others says between a. J>. 800 and 900 {ERE. V. 23). (. f. S. Aiyanj*ar, 

TS., App. III. 
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already in existence about A. I). 600. The Nisvasatattva 
Sm'n/iitii , a MS. of which is believed to date from the eighth 
century, 1 gives detailed regulations for all aspects of Sakta life. 
It is probable that a few more of the existing Tantras come 
from this pciiod, but, in the absence of clear evidence, it is 
better to acknowledge our ignorance. 

The Chandi iataka of Bana belongs to the first half of the 
seventh century, but it is rather a literary than a religious 
work, and its value as a source is thus rather limited. The 
tU alatl-M iuthava of Bluivabhuti, a drama produced at Kanouj 
early in the eighth century, gives in several scenes very vivid 
pictures of the worship and the magic practices of the Saktas 
of that time. 

The contents of the Tantras might, like the contents of the 
Vaishnava Sumhitas and the Saiva A gam as. quite well be 
divided into four classes, Theology, Yoga, Construction of 
temples, images, &c... Religious practices. A very large pro- 
portion of the matter falls, as a matter of fact, under the last 
of the four heads. The Sakta system is fundamentally an 
unlimited array of magic rites drawn from the practice of the 
most ignorant and superstitious classes. The following seem 
to be its more prominent features as represented in the early 
books. 

§ 2 )2. 'The system - sprang from Saivism, and the main cult 
gathers round the wife of Siva, but it is found associated with 
many other goddesses also. The genetic idea is this that, 
since the eternal, inconceivable Supreme, Siva-Brahman, is 
altogether inactive, while his spouse is pure activity, sakti, the 
creation and recreation of the world and all the work of divine 
gmee and liberation are her functions. She is thus of far 
more importance than Siva : without his sakti Siva is a corpse. 3 
From sakti comes the adjective .sakta, which forms the name 
ol the sect. The dogmatic runs as follows : the Sakti is one 
with Brahman, but, in so far as she is differentiated, she is the 

1 H. 1’. S/islii, 1. lwm. •’ See A\alon, TiJJ.. Introd. 

3 Kubjikt } 7!, chap. i. 
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active aspect and manifests Brahman in all created things and 
beings. From the point of \ie\v of religion she is superior 
to Brahman. Philosophically, the system, like the sectarian 
theology of the Puranas. follows the theistic Sahkhya and 
uses only a few Vedantic ideas. The Sakti is identified diredtly 
or indirectly with Mfda-prakriti : the whole world is merely 
the unfolding of the Sakti. 

The mystic and miraculous side of the Yoga system plays 
a large part in Saktism. There are two starting-points. The 
first is dependent on the analysis of the sacred syllable Om 
already carried out in the Yoga UpanishacN. Nada , b'uuht , 
and blja are momenta in creation ; the Sakti is sabda , sound, 
the eternal Word. Thus every letter of the alphabet is instinct 
with the power of the Sakti ; and mantras, i.e. words or phrases 
framed from these letters in accordance with their inner [lowers, 
are omnipotent spells, which in Saktism are at the service of 
the initiate. Every mantra is thus a divine creation, and the 
whole body of the mantras is identical with the Sakti. The 
vast majority of these mantras are nonsense syllables such as 
Ilring, Hung, Tha, Aitig, Hum, That, sparks fiom the blazing 
furnace of aboriginal superstition whence the system arose, or 
from the equally superstitious stores laid up in the At/iarva- 
veda . On the other hand, within the human frame, the system 
teaches, there are immense numbers of minute channels or 
threads of occult force, called nadh The most important of 
all, the Sushumna, is in the spinal cord. Connected with 
these channels there are six great centres, or circles (cJiakra), 
of occult force situated in the human trunk, the one above the 
other. Each of these is described as a lotus. Mfilfulhara, the 
lowest and most important of all. contains Brahman in the 
form of a lihga, and the Devi lies asleep, coiled three and 
a half times 1 round the lihga like a serpent . 2 In this posture 

1 This probably has reference to the three and a half moiae of the 
syllable Ow y as taught in the Yoga Upanisliads: § ioo. 

a See an image in (>. N. Kao, Hindu I< orography y I. 328, and Buddhist 
images in which a snake coils lound the Buddha’s limbs, (Jetty, HNH. 
Date VI. 
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she is called Kundalim, the coilc'd one. By Sakta yoga she 
may he waked and induced to ascend to the highest chakra. 
These channels and centres form the basis of all the miracle- 
working jwr which the initiate can achieve. They are 
mentioned, along with the marvellous results that may be 
gained through them, in the M alall-M adhava} 

b. Mantra , Y antra, Mudra . 

§ 2)>. It is possible to trace in pre-Christian centuries the 
rise of adoration mantras, brief expressions of the unutterable 
revcience of the soul for the divine, or human, centre of the 
faith. In this period the doctrine that the Devi is incarnate 
in sound led to the conviction that the sectarian mantra is the 
concentrated essence of all divine truth, and that it is instinct 
with supernatural power. Hence it was studied in every 
possible way, worshipped with deepest reverence, and used for 
the formation of spells and amulets. 

Silk t as made large use of mysterious diagrams, yantra and 
mandala , often engraved on metal plates, pair a, consecrated 
pots and jars, ghata, ritual gestures made with the fingers, 
mudra , and ritual movements of the hands, called nydsa , for 
the bringing of the goddess into the body. 2 The belief in the 
magic power of diagrams led to the use of sect-marks. These 
are lines, curves, circles, spots, and designs which are painted 
or smeared on the brow and cither parts of the body, in order 
to place the person under the protection of these powerful 
instruments and the divinities they represent. 3 The Sakta 
sect-mark is the Saiva Tripundra. 4 All the sect-marks have 
a phallic significance. They refer to the union of the god 
with his sakti. 

c. 7 'he Cult . 

sj 234. The new Sakta cult is fourfold. There is first the 
public worship of the goddess in temples. From the very 

1 Act. V. al the beginning. 2 Avalon, Tit/., xcii, xciv, cv, evii. 

3 This will Ik* evident at once to any one who will take a look at Moor’s 
table of sects-marks, Hindu Tanthton. 

4 See § 2 2<S, and cf. Avalon, Tit A. lxviii. 
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time when the system was organized, the offerings were 
vegetarian, animal, and human, and the three forms were prac- 
tised until the British abolished human sacrifice. 1 Vegetarian 
offerings are laid before the image, while animals — male goats 
and buffaloes — are usually sacrificed in the open air at a little 
distance from it, 2 * 4 and there also human sacrifice was carried 
out. In the first half of the seventh century, during the reign 
of the emperor 1 1 arsha, the greatest of all Chinese pilgrims, 
Hiouen Tsang, was almost sacrificed to 1 )urga. :i In the Malatl- 
Mridhava ; the heroine is seized by a priest of Chamundu, one 
of the many forms of the goddess, and carried to her temple to 
be sacrificed, but is rescued by the hero, 

'There is, secondly, Chakva-pujri . i.c. circle-worship, which 
is the characteristic cult. It is now called Vamacharl, or Left- 
hand. 5 An equal number of men and women, who may belong 
to any caste or castes, and may be near relatives-— husband, 
wife, mother, sister, brother — meet in secret, usually at night, 
and sit in a circle. The goddess may be represented by an 
image or a yantra, which is actually a drawing of the pudendum 
muliebie in the centre of a circle formed of nine pudenda. 
'The liturgy of the cult consists in the repetition of mantras, 
the ritual in partaking of the five tattvas , i. c. elements, viz. 
wine, meat, fish, parched grain, and sexual intercourse. 

'J'he third form of the cult of the goddess is Sad kauri, 
i. e. Yoga practice meant to bring a man to perfection. 

The fourth forjn is sorcery, whether for white or black 
purposes. Detailed instruction is given in the Tantras. A 
.scene in the M rilatl-M ridhava t; takes us in the twilight to the 
burning- ground, fetid with the fumes of the funeral pyre, and 
show's us the hero, Mfulhava, his hair ceremonially braided, 
a sword in one hand and a piece of human flesh in the other. 

1 At hot!) Vindhyachal and Kfilij»hat the writer was told by the piiests 
that human sacrifice continued at these shrines until it was prohibited by 
the british. Cf. hi RE. VI. 850. 

s The head is usually severed from the body by a sword or bi<; knife. 

Watters, I. 360. 

4 Art. V. B See §31 7. 


c Act. V. 
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Ifc has come to invoke the disembodied spirits that haunt the 
spot, hoping to barter the human flesh for supernatural power 
to aid him in winning Mfilall. 

§ 2 33. It is evident on the surface that the major elements 
in the cult have arisen from gross magic practice ; but the 
goddess is philosophically described as the energy and the 
manifestation of the supreme Brahman, and the books repre- 
sent the grossest elements of the chakra-puja as potent means 
for reaching release from transmigration. 

§ 236. So far as one can discern at present, the earliest 
worship of the goddess included animal, and probably human, 
sacrifice, and the ritual use of flesh and wine. Whether it was 
also stained by erotic practices we do not know. This early 
cull seems to have persisted unchanged in the temples in 
most parts of North India until the British put down human 
sacrifice*. When the new Sakta teaching appeared about 
A. I). 600, the secret circle-worship was added to the old ritual, 
and also the personal yoga-practice for the awakening of 
Kundalini. It is impossible to tell how widely circle-worship 
was practised at any particular time in the past, but clearly it 
had a great vogue for many centuries in Bengal, and it is by 
no means extinct to-day. Sakta yoga has been practised in 
all pa 'ts of the country down to our own times. 

§ 237. Men and women of all castes, and outcastes as well, 
are welcome to become Saktas ; yet the faith docs not interfere 
in the slightest with the social mles of caste. This freedom 
was natural in a cult which sprang from the lower orders. 
Then, when the cult became a regular Hindu sect, it would be 
retained as necessary in the fight with Buddhism and Jainism, 
and for the winning of the masses, since such a large proportion 
of the people of North India at that time must have been 
outside the castes. 

Like the other sects, the Saktas advised all those who 
wanted to make real progress in the faith to select a guru 
and undergo initiation ( dlksha ). 
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G. Saura Literature . 

§ 23S. The Saura sect was clearly numerous and powerful 
during the whole of this period. Numerous Sun-temples 
existed throughout the north, 1 and many kings were devotees 
of Surya. 2 Of his worship in the south at this period there 
seems to be no evidence. 1 1 is priests were called Magas, 
Bhojakas, Sakadvipiya Brahmans ; for the Magians were at 
an early date accepted as full Brahmans. 5 By far the most 
important Saura document belonging to this period is the 
Saura Sani/iifd , a work of the same nature as the Vaishnava 
Samhitas but devoted to the worship of Siirya. The only 
known MS. is in Nepal, and unfortunately has not yet been 
examined in detail. It is dated A. I). 941, but doubtless the 
work itself is much eailicr. 4 (Of considerable interest also is 
the Siirya Sataka of Maytira, who seems to have been a rival 
of Bana at the couit of llarsha in the first half of the seventh 
century, ft is a Sanskrit poem of one hundred stanzas in 
Srugdhara metre and the Gaudi style, and is lather a literary 
than a religious work ; but, composed by an accomplished 
poet at the most brilliant court of the time, it naturally 
exhibits clearly the current theology of the god. The ideas 
are only a* little in advance of those that meet us in the earlier 
works/’ Surya as the source of Release is the point on which 
most stress is laid. It is noteworthy that in the Wiaktawara 
Stotra by the Jain poet, Manatunga, who seems to have been 
a contemporary, praise is heaped upon Siirya without stint. 
The Samba /’., a Saura document connected with Orissa which 
tells the story of Samba and the Magas, 7 probably belongs 
it) this period; for it is mentioned by Alberuni in A.b. 1030. 

1 Bhandarkar, VS. 1 54; Vincent Smith, lilt I. 345, 372. 

2 See especially Chanda, ZAP. 145, ihi. 

3 Chanda, 1 AR. 161 ; 224; Bhandarkar, VS. 154. The Kubjika T. % 
a very early work, expresses the fear that they will receive such re- 
cognition : 11 . Ik SastrT, I. lxxx. 

4 H. Ik Sastri, I. lxxvi. See also no. 203 in Schrader’s list, /PAS. li. 

Ouackenbos, .S 7 kl/. *> lb. p. 266. 

7 Bloch, ZDMG. lxiv. 73 3 ; Vasu, M ayurabhunja , iii. 
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Several chapters in the Agtii /V which is a Bhagavata docu- 
ment, and in the Garnda P .? which is Smarta, deal with the 
images and the wc»rship of Surya. 

II. (ianapatya Literature. 

^ 239. The early development of the god Ganesa or Gana- 
pati is traced by Bhandarkar, 3 but our interest in him begins 
at the point when he became the god of a sect. That probably 
happened early in this period, but tfic date remains doubtful. 
The worship of the god comes before us in the Y djnava/kya 
S mriti 4 in the opening lines of the Malati-Madhava and in 
inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries, while the theology 
appears in the Upanishad called indifferently VaradatdpanJya 
or ( iauapatitdpaniya , which probably belongs to this period. 
Ganesa is proclaimed the eternal Brahman, and a royal mantra 
in his honour is given and explained in imitation of the 
\ r risiui/ia tdpiviiya l Another Upanishad belonging to 
the sect probably lies behind the Ganapati ( r . which forms 
a pait of the . It/nirvash as US' of the Smarlas. In the lists 
of Vaishnava Samhitas 7 a Ganesa SaniZiitd is mentioned, 
which probably belongs to the sect. The passages in the 
. lgni s and Garnda 0 Puranas which give directions for his 
womh’p are to be regarded not as belonging to the Ganapatya 
sect but as rules for the cult of the god by Bhagavatas and 
Smartas in Pahchayatana puja. 

Theic is thus the best of evidence that the five gods were 
widely worshipped during our period, while Brahma received 
but little attention. 

ii. Buddhism. 

§ 240. The ancient monastery of Nalanda in Bihar rose 
about the beginning of the period to the position of a uni- 
versity, and all the schools took part in the teaching, discus- 

1 Chaps. U, I. XXI II, XCIX. 

2 Chaps. VI 1 , XVI, XVII, XXXIX. s VS. 147* 4 lb. 14S. 

h Sec § 21 S. 

" Vans Kennedy, JtM . 4^. See §207. 

* Chaps. LXXI and CCCXIII. 


7 Schrader, 1PAS. 7 . 
,J Chap. XXIV. 
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sions, and writing that went on there. In China there was 
great translation activity throughout the period, and two of 
the most noteworthy of the Chinese pilgrims, Ilioucn Tsang 
and I Tsing, visited India in the seventh century. Japan 
received Buddhism in A. 1 >. 552, and it was introduced into 
Cambodia about the same time, and into Tibet about 
A. 1 ). 640. 

A. The J 1 may ana. 

§ 241. We do not hear of the production of fresh litei.iture 
by the Indian llinayana sects during this period, anti in 
Ceylon no books of real religious interest seem to have been 
wiitten. Yet it is clear that a number of the schools were 
still active. It is noteworthy that the whole M ulasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, and a number of the books of the Vinaya ol other 
llinayana schools, 1 were translated into Chinese, while all the 
chief works of the Abhidharma of the Survastivudins were 
reproduced in both Chinese and Tibetan.- The Dharma- 
guptu Life of the Buddha, the AbJiinishkrantana-sutra , was 
translated into Chinese in A. I). 587, and into Tibetan at 
a later date/ 1 After I Tsing returned to Chinn he spent 
twelve years in translating texts. 1 Amongst these there is 
a solid block of thirteen works rcpicsenting the Mtila- 
Sarvastivadin Vinaya, but nearly all the other books of 
which he produced versions belong to the Mahay ana school. 
Chinese Buddhism was essentially Mahayana, though it used 
the llinayana Vinaya and Abhidharma freely, and the old 
sutras to some extent. 

B . 7 he Maha ydna. 

§ 242. In the Mahayana literature of the period Sutras do not 
play a large part. Two noteworthy books may be mentioned, 
the Rashtrapala-pai iprichchhd and the M ahdkavun a pundarik a. 
The former is poor in language and style. It discusses the 

1 Nanjio, 1107, 1127, 1128, 1139, 1142. 

2 lb. 1263, 1265, 1275, 1277, 1281, 1282, 1296, 1317. 

3 lb. 680. 4 lb. Col. 441. 
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qualities of the Bodhisattvas, and prophesies the coining fall 
of Buddhism. The first chapter of the latter work is a dis- 
cussion between Buddha and the creator Brahma, in which the 
forum nasons from Buddhist premises to the conclusion that 
there can be no creator. 

§ 24-;. The ancient monastery of Nfilandfi in Behai* gradually 
developed, probably in the sixth century, into a great Buddhist 
university, where thousands of students and numerous teachers 
of rill the schools, both of the Ihnayana and the Mahayana, 
taught and disputed and wrote. A picture of the buildings, 
manner of study, teaching, disputation, and worship, may be 
gathered from the memoirs of Uiouon Tsang and T Tsing. 
From about A. 1 >. 600 to <Sy )0 it j s possible to trace the succes- 
sion o( scholars, especially in the Madhyamaka and Vijnfma- 
vadin schools. A continuous series of manuals on each of 
these philosophies was produced there, and many were trans- 
lated into Chinese and Tibetan lleie w< can notice only the 1 
more noteworthy books 

a. 1 he J/ Cui/iyamakas. 

^ 244. The greatest names of the Madhyamaka school were 
Chandrakirti and Santideva. C handrakirti. who lived in the 
first 1 ilf of the seventh century, is famous for his Prnsanmifnida, 
an excellent commentary on Nagarj una’s Karika , and for his 
M<u 1 /iyamakavathra> which de.ds with the whole doctrine of 
the Mahayana as well as the Madhyamaka system. Santideva, 
who lived about the middle of the seventh century, wrote 
throe works, Sikshasamuchchhaya , SutrasanmchchJiaya , and 
IhnlZinJiaryavatara , the first and the last of the three being 
famous. The SikshasamucJuIihaya is a summary of Mahayana 
teaching according to the Madhyamaka school in twenty-seven 
verses, karikas, accompanied by a bulky prose commentary 
which consists largely of extracts from the literature. The 
double work forms an excellent manual of the teaching. 
The Pnhihic/iarydi'atara, i. e. ‘Entrance on the Wisdom-life’, 
is a noble poem in praise of the ideal of the Mahayana, the 
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life of the Bodhisattva. ft is so filled with living devotion, 
tenderness and passion that M. Earth compares it to the 
Imitation . The root idea is that only by self-sacrifice can 
the Bodhisattva help to win the wot Id to wisdom and reach 
enlightenment himself. Therefore must the novice practise 
charity and compassionate feeling, worship the Buddhas and 
celestial Bodhisattvas with all the tich accompaniments of the 
Mahayana cult, and piepute himself by careful thought and 
steady discipline to meet all the difficulties of the long 
journey and to suffer martyrdom foi the sake of others. In 
both thete woiks Santideva seems to go farther than other 
teachers in this tegard. He says the Bodhisattva must not 
shrink from taking upon himself all the sins and tortures of 
the damned. The docti ine of vacuity must also be plumbed. 

b. The l ' ijkanavadins. 

\ 24 > C'handragomin was the chief scholar of the Yijnnna- 
vadin school, lit; lived early in the seventh century, and was 
thus the contemporary and uient of ( 'liandrakirti. lie 
is famous as a poet, a learned writer, a logician, and a gram- 
marian. Two of his works have* been preserved in Sanskrit, 
the Sish yahk had liar ma-i'hvyaoa romantic poem of the refined 
classical style, and his giainmar, 1 and one, his logic, survives 
in Tibetan. 

C. The Sakta Movement. 

s j 24ft. A new movement, which really amounted to a 
disastrous revolution, arose in Buddhism during this period, 
the Tantrik movement. It is in all things parallel with the 
Tantrik movement in Hinduism ; and, like it, it was repudiated 
by the best schools of the parent faith. How was such a 
thing possible in Buddhism ? — Because the main conceptions 
of polytheistic paganism had never been repudiated and 
condemned. 2 All Buddhists believed in the Hindu gods and 

1 Vi<l) fihliushuTM, y>i.s />. ujoy, no. 2. 

- Poussin, Opinions , 343 IT. 

V 
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demons, the need of honouring them, the supernatural power 
of sainthood, the occult potency of yoga-practices, both 
physical and mental, and the power of magic spells. Although 
these tln’ngs were kept in the background in early Buddhism, 
they were not killed, and in the Mahayana they got the 
opportunity to grow and spread. The numerous Buddhas 
and celestial Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana — above all Avalo- 
kitesvara conceived like Hindu divinities in heavens of glory 
and pleasure, and worshipped in like manner, opened the door 
wide to Hindu superstition. 

§ 247. The full system appears in the Tantras. Every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has here a wife, his sakti ; a 
new esoteric cult- - in all points the same as the Hindu chakra- 
puja — has been formed, in which wine, women, flesh, magic 
syllables, spells, postures, and diagrams are the most prominent 
features; eroticism rises in the literature, justified by Gautama's 
life in the harem before he became an ascetic; hypnotic yoga- 
practice, with all the 1 lindu theories of occult centres of power 
in the body and in the letters^ the alphabet, is recommended ; 
the guru, who is identical with Buddha, must be obeyed with- 
out question ; and a quasi-pantheistic philosophy, based on 
the Madhyamaka system of vacuity but closely related to 
Ved: ntism, declares that all men are Buddhas. 

Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, says that Buddhist Tantias 
were first written in the sixth centuiy, and he may well be 
right. We can trace these books in the first half of the 
seventh century, but no evidence is yet available to carry them 
farther back. The 'Tathagata Gufiyaka* a perfect specimen 
of the class, must belong to the first half of the seventh 
century ; for it is already quoted by Santideva in the middle 
of that century 1 ; and the Tantras which Subhakrishna, 
Vajrabodhi, and his pupil Amoghavajra translated into 
Chinese in the second decade of the eighth century,- must 
belong to the latter half of the seventh at latest, for Vajra- 
bodhi died in his seventy-first year in 772, and his name and 

1 Wintemitz, II. i 262, 2 Nan no, cols. 443-8. 
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the name of his pupil contain the word vajra , which was 
a distinctive epithet of the new system. This word, which 
originally meant thunderbolt and diamond, and which had 
been commonly used in the Mahayana in these senses, is used 
in Tantrism as an esoteric word for penis, the ideas of power 
and preciousness connected with thunderbolt and diamond 
being carried over with it. 

The new system took shape within the Mahayana, and was 
probably for some considerable time scarcely distinguished 
from it. Even when its nature had become quite clear, and 
the system as such was frankly repudiated, a good deal of its 
poison remained in the Mahayana. 

The aim of the movement is clearly the acquisition of 
power. Erotic, gruesome, and magic rites are used, in older 
to secure the help of the most mighty supernatmal beings 
known to the devotee, and hypnotic practices and mighty 
spells, which are believed to be potent in a thousand ways 
by themselves, are regularly employed. 

^ 248. From the immense m»Ks of Buddhist Tantrik works 
the Chinese canon 1 enables us to sever a large number 
belonging to this period, but most of them are but names 
to 11s. Yet a few of the early Tantras arc known. The 
1 'atJiagata Guhyaka, which must date from about a.i>. 600,“ 
is evidence that the system had been already formed in all its 
main features by that time. It contains instructions for 
esoteric worship, meditation, and yoga-practice, has much 
to say about magic spells, diagrams, and postures, and in 
obscenity and superstition it is not exceeded by anything 
later. It may be compared with the Hindu K ttbjikamata T.p 
which probably belongs to the same century. In some points 
the 7 athagata Guhyaka is an extreme work ; for it recom- 
mends the use of ordure in worship and in food, a feature 
which comes from the Kfipfdikas. The Mahavairocfiana- 
abftisambodhi , translated into Chinese in A. D. 724, and pre- 
served also in the Tibetan canon, is one of the most important 

1 Nanjio, cols. 444- 8 . 2 See § 247. See £ 231. 

I’ % 
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Tanlras. The lluddha is here the whole universe. Vajrabodhi 
and his disciple Amoghavajra, who introduced Tantrism into 
China, seem to have given the chief Tantras of their school 
the epithet Vajrasekhara. 1 These also would afford clear 
evidence of the! character of seventh-century 'Tantrism in 
India. J T sing, the C hinese pilgiim, between 700 and 7 j 2, 
tianslated the Sitvarnapi ah/tasoltamardja, a Vijhanavadin 
work, essentially a fuller and later form of the Suvai na- 
prabhdsa , but showing many Tantrik features. The Pancha- 
krama , which probably comes from the ninth century, is an 
elaborate treatise on Tantrik Yoga, while the Mahdmcgha- 
sfttrap which belongs to the sixth century, is a manual of 
magic. 

The Sraydhard s/otra, an artistic poem in the' kuvya style 
in honour of the Ruddhist goddess Taia, by Sarvajha-mitra 
of the ninth ccntiuy, may serve as an example of the best 
Tantiik odes. 

sj 349. Dharanis, i.e. magic spells, form a part of the 
Mahavana system, but they* found a still wider field in 
'Tantrism. The power of a dharani may be obtained by 
pronouncing it once or many times, by writing it over and 
over again, or by agitating mechanically the paper on which 
it is written. In Tibet the)' aic twirled in prayer- wheels, or 
fastened to trees and poles and fluttered by the wind. They 
are used in worship, in meditation, in hypnotic practice, and 
in magic. A few of the more potent were incised in stone 
and set up in temple or monastery. Syllabic spells such as 
kntht, hi ini. p hat aic so much more powerful because they 
<u c meaningless. The famous mantra ot Avalokilesvara, 
Ohi main pad me Jut hi , ‘ Om, the jewel in the lotus V s is the 
best example of a phrase spell. There are also numerous 
spells in the form of short or long sutras. Perhaps the most 
famous of all is the Pralyahgira Dharani , which is of very 

1 Nan) 10, cob. 444 S. 

Nanjio, iSo, 1S7, iSS. 244, 970; \\ internitz, II. i. 

Some scholais believe that Manipaiinii is a proper name in the 
vocative: see Thomas, y/v. Is. 1906,464, Franc ke, JKAS, 1915,397. 
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early origin. It is found in all the* canons and was incised 
in stone in many places. The Mahamayuri is a collection of 
spells against snake -bite dating from the seventh century at 
latest. Such collections were common. 

§ a.'jo. Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in 747 by 
Padmasambhava. and the monastic order was established 
two yeais later. The founder was a Tantrik scholar, but the 
Buddhism of Tibet maybe most fairly described as the Maha- 
ydna with Tantrism included. The translation of Buddhist 
books into Tibetan was begun soon after the introduction of 
the religion. In the middle of the ninth century the king, 
Ral-pa-Chan, employed a large number of Indian and Tibetan 
scholars in the work of translation, and the bulk of the 
existing canon thus came into existence. 

iii Jainism. 

vj 2j \ . One of the most noteworthy features of Jainism at 
this time is its almost complete immunity from the poison of 
Saklism ; and this healthy freedom is still characteristic of the 
religion. Goddesses are praised in hymns and represented in 
temples, but do not receive worship, and there is no foul 
litual. The Sakta Yoga, 1 with its tia<fis and chakras in the 
human frame, is accepted, but it is not very prominent. 

A . Svctambara L iterating \ 

§ 2/72. Gujarat, and especially Valabhi, lemained the chief 
centre of Svctambara activity throughout this period. The 
sect w*is now in possession of a formed canon of sacred books. 
It had been written and published, and copies had been placed 
in all the chief monasteries. The best Svctambara scholars 
thus naturally set to work to make these precious documents 
intelligible to all who cared to read them. The sect also took 
a very worthy place in the production of popular literature in 
Prakrit. A few scholars distinguished themselves in logic. 

1 For some .iccounl of Jain Yoga, see Bhandarkar. A\ 1883 4, no; 
(iarbe, S V. 39 ; (mcrinot, 469. 
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Amongst the numerous literary men who were attracted to 
tlie court of the Emperor ITarsha at Kanouj in the first half 
of tlie se venth century we find Manaturiga, a Svetambara 
port. who is remembered on account of his stotras , the 
Wiaktamaraslotra and the BJiayaharastotra . These stotras 
aie rather sacred odes to be recited by an individual than 
h) inns foi c« mgi cgational singing. Bappabhatti, who lived 
in the latter half of the eighth century and won for Jainism 
King A ilia of Kanouj, the son and successor of Yasovarman, 
is the author of another famous ode, the Sarasvatlstotra . 
Mallavadin (early ninth century) wrote on logic. 

Ilaribhadra, one of the very greatest of all Jain authors, 
lived in the latter half of the ninth century, lie was born 
and brought up a Brahman, and when he became a Jain was 
able to use his Brahman culture to help the religion he had 
chosen. lie is famous as a writer on Jain doctrine and 
conduct, as one of the most brilliant of commentators, and 
as a competent writer on logic. 1 He also did something for 
popular Piakrit literature. Yet he is best known to-day for 
his SJiaddarsanasamucliehhaya , a tieatise dealing with six 
philosophical systems, the Buddhist, Nyaya, Sarikhya, Jain, 
Vaiseshika, and Karma Mhnamsu. In cast! some reader 
should remark that the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are practi- 
cally one, he adds a brief account of the atheistic and 
materialistic Lokayata to make the number up to six. 
Amongst other works he composed several manuals of Jain 
teaching.” 

Another famous Svetambara scholar named Silarika was 
a contemporary of Ilaribhadra. These two. wishing to bring 
the study of the Jain sacred texts into the open scholarly life 
of India, wrote fresh commentaries on them in Sanskrit, and 
also translated large parts of the old expository literature into 
Sansktit. Ilaribhadra was a little more conservative than 
Stlahka ; for here and there in translating he left stories and 
other well-known sections in the old Prakrit. Of Sllanka’s 

1 Virfyabhushana, MSI/.. 48 ff. 2 Guerinot, 71; Peteison, 111 . 34-5. 
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great body of work a good deal has been lost, but his com- 
mentaries on the Ac/tdranga and Sutrakritahga sutras, and 
a portion of his work on the Avasyaka survive. The com- 
mentary on the Ac/tdrdfiga was finished in A. IX N63. Of 
Haiibhadra's work there remain expositions of the Prajnd - 
pami , Jambud : ’ ipaprajuapti , / hxsa\ 'aiknlika, and A vasyaka. 1 1 
is noticeable that these brilliant commentators lived just a 
little later than Sahkaia and Vfichaspatimisra. 

§ As we have already seen, the Jains took a worthy 
part in the production of popular literature in Prakrit. Most 
of it is lost beyond lecall, but a few masterpieces belonging 
to this period survive and enable us to form some idea of its 
range and its value. A Jain anthology, consisting of 704 epi- 
grammatic stan /.as, well worthy to stand beside I Ifila’s famous 
Salt asn't, has been preserved. It is named the Vajjalagga, 
and it was arranged by Jayavallabha. Its date is probably 
the eighth or ninth century. Maribhadra also wrote a book 
in Prakrit, the SamaraichchhakahCy which consists of nine 
romances. As he says himself in the introduction, he wrote 
the book for the purpose of giving instruction in Jainism, and 
chose the romantic method in order to attract readers. The 
book proved very popular, and was later put into Sanskrit. 
A pupil of 1 laribhadra’s, Siddharshi by name, is the author 
of an allegorical work in Prakrit, written in A.D. 906, the 
L paw 1 tibJmvaprapaucJidkat/id . It is a view' of human life 
in which the virtues and the vices figure as persons. Jacobi 
speaks of it as ‘a work of rare originality ’ and says it is 
worthy of comparison with the Pilgrim's J'rogress. The work 
was later abbreviated by two Jain authors. 1 

B. Diyambara Literature . 

§ 254. The chief centre of Digambara activity throughout 
this period was a section of South India, corresponding to the 
Mysore and the southern part of the Maratha country. The 
sect enjoyed the favour of the Chalukya kings, who ruled at 

1 Guerinot, pp. 79, 148, 155. 
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1 (ad aim (Yatapi) fiom the middle of the sixth to the middle 
of the eighth century, and received much support and recogni- 
tion from theii successors, the Rashtrakutas, whose capital at 
first wa* Nasik but afterwards Manyakheta farther south. 1 
They had nKo considerable influence in the Tamil country. 
The literature of the period is extremely rich and varied. 
Perhaps its most strikingly notable aspects arc Jain dogmatics 
and ethics, legendary literature in the form of Puranas. and 
logic. It is to the Digambara Jains that we owe the rise and 
early growth of Kanarcsc literature : they used it for popular 
literature. 

§ 2 Samantabhadra, who came between Umasvati and 
Rumania, and thus probably flourished about A. i>. 6co, wrote 
the GandhaJinstimalu'ddiashya , the chief Digambara com- 
mentary on l T mas\ati\s Tatlvarthadlrigcwia-sutra. The intro- 
duction, called Dcviiyaniasloti a or A pi ami md visa, a Sanskrit 
poem of i 15 stanzas, is regarded as the best exposition of the 
Jain method of dialectic, known as Syadvada, i.e. the £ may-bc 5 
doctrine, and of the* Jain conception of a Tirthakara as an 
omniscient being. Its influence on Jain logic was very great. 
It contains a review of contemporaiy schools of philosophy, 
in? hiding the advaita Vedanta. lie is also the author of two 
famous hymns of praise*, and of two books on Jain conduct, 
one of which, the Ratinikaranda-S) avakCu /tar a, is much used. 2 
Akalahka, a junior contemporary of Kumarila and a senior 
contemporary of the Rfishtrakuta king Krishna I, probably 
lived about .\.i>. 770. 1 1 is most famous works were a sacred 

ode. the Akalaiika-stotra , and a commentary on the Apt ami - 
mCuhsa named Ashtasatl . 

In addition to Samantabhadra’s famous work, five com- 
mentaries mi l T masvati ought to be mentioned, the first called 
Stinuir thtisiddJu by Pujyapada, c. A. I). 7 °°? the second, 

' TattvdrthaukdvydkJiydlaPukdra , which is believed to be by 
Akalahka, the third an anonymous work named Rdjavdrtika 
also written in the eighth century, the fourth Slokavdrtika by 

1 Smith. A///. .|2; ff. a The olhei i.s YuktanHsastiria. 
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Yidyfinanda t\ Noo, and the fiftli a Kanarese work, which 
seems to have perished, the ( luuiauiani by Snvarddhadeva, 
whose date is unknown. 

To the ninth century belongs an anonymous work on Jain 
philosophy called Jayad/tavala , which finds a place in the 
Digambara Secondary Canon. 1 A brief catechism in Sanskrit, 
Prabiottaramala , dealing with Jain topics, is said to have 
been written by Amoghavarsha I, the Rfishti akuta king who 
reigned from A. I). «S j 3 to 877 and was a munificent patron 
of the Digambara Jains. 

Three famous logicians, Yidyananda, Manikyanandin. and 
hiabhachandra, were contemporaiies, and may be dated about 
A. I). Sco. 

^ 256. We now turn to popular poetry. Ravikirti, who 
lived in the first halt of the seventh century and wrote 
in Kanaresc, is the author of the J niakatliv. He built a 
temple and inscribed on it a eulogy of Pulikcsin II, which is 
our chief source' of information about him. He was followed 
by a number of poets who produced Digambara Jain Purfmas 
in Sanskrit. The earliest of these was Ravishcna, who is the 
authoi of the Pad via Parana and probably lived in the 
second half of the seventh century. The* Hanvathia P. was 
written by Jinasena in A.J). 783. During the reign of Amo- 
ghavarsha I (A. I). Si 3 77). who has been already mentioned, 
there lived Jinasena, 2 pupil of Virascna, and his dbciplc 
Gunabhadra, the chief authors of the Digambara Put anas. 
Jinasena wrote* the first forty-three chapters of the Adi /\ or 
7 rishasht dak s/ianamahapitranasaiigra ha , and is also the author 
of the* Pdrsvdbhyndaya y ’A\\ imitation of Kalidasa’s A l tv had ilia. 

1 See § 257. 

- The eunent identification of the .uithois of the 1 hit it amii /\ and the 
Adi 1 '. rests on the similarity ot name only, and o dually untenable. Not 
only is there no mention of the J t>n rvathLi m the lhasasti of the l r ttara 
where it could not ha\e been passed ove r, it it had been J ina sena’s work, 
but the ascription ot both woiks to the same author is ohionologically almost 
impossible : the* Harfc'ariisit was composed in 783 ; Jinasena, pupil of 
Virascna, was alive in 837, the date of the JavadhavalCitika { J I! /I I\AS . 
1894, 226), and his pupil (iunabhadra completed the Cfhmt /'. not Ion# 
before 898. 1 owe this note to Prof. Keith. 
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Gunabhadra completed the Purfina left unfinished by his 
master, and wrote the Vttara 1 \ He is also the author of 
the / \twanu msana. 

A dc tailed analysis of tlic Ilctrivamsa P. by R. L. Mitra 
gives <i vtry clear idea of the contents of Jain Puranas. It is 
an imitation of the Hindu Harivamsa . It contains numerous 
legends of the Jain Tirthakaras, mythical histories of the 
ancient dynasties which we meet in the Mahabharata and 
Puranas, and amongst them the whole story of Krishna ; but 
the heroes arc* represented as Jains and every event speaks 
in favour of Jainism. Laws of conduct, religious rites, and 
other ceremonies also bulk large. 

The chief monument of Jain literary activity during this 
period in Tamil is the A’ a/adiyai\ an anthology of four 
hundred quatrains on moral and religious subjects, compiled 
probably in the eighth century. 

$ 257. The Digambaras, as wc have seen, acknowledge 
that tLe\ r once possessed a Canon, which has been long lost. 
In place of it they now recognize a sort of Secondary Canon. 
It might probably be better described as the framework of 
a Canon ; for, while there are four classes of works recognized, 
there seems to be no fixed list of books for each, although 
'there are a few works which always find a place in the frame- 
work. It seems probable that this Secondary Canon dates 
fiom the end of this period, for it bears the maik of the time, 
as will be readily lccognized. \Yc fit into the framework the 
books which were already in existence before the end of the 
period. All these are now recognized as belonging to the 
Canon. 
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DIG A MPA A\ / SECOND . \K V C\ INOX. 

1. Prathamanuyoga (legend and history): Padma , Hari- 
vamsa , Trishas hUlakshanamahd and Uttara P 11 ran as. 

2. Karananuyoga (the universe) : Sitryaprajnapti, Chau - 
draprajiiapti , and /<7j ’ad ha* 'ala. 

]. Dravyanuyoga (philosophy) : 1 'ravachauasdra , Sawa- 
yasdra, Niyamasdra, Panchatthiyasauiyahasutta , all by Kurnla- 
kundacharya ; Umasvati’s 'I'attvdrthddhipama -sutra with the 
following commentaries, a. Samantabhadia, (landhahastiwa- 
hdhhdshya ; b. Pujyapadu, Sarvarthasidd/u ; e. Akalahka, 
TattvdrlJiatikdvydkJiydlauikdi a ; cl. Rdjavdrtika ; e. Vidy.i- 
nanda, Slokavdrtika ; f. Srlvarddhadeva, ( hudawani ; and the 
Aptamimdihsd of Samantabhadra, with the woiks on dialectic 
and logic dependent thereon, a. Akalahka’s Ashtasatl ; b. 
Vidyananda’s Ashtasdhasri , and c. Apt apart kshd ; d. Mani- 
kyanandin’s Parlkshdt/ntkha. , and e. Prabhachandra’s J'ranuya- 
kam ala- wart and a. 

4. Charananuyoga (practice): Vatt.ikera’s Mulachara 
and Trivarndchara and Samantabhaclra’s Ratuakara?/da- 
srdvakdchdra. 
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BHAKTI 

A. I). 900 TO 1350. 

§ 258. The seels which ruled the development of Hinduism 
during these centuries received their inspiration in large 
measure from the enthusiastic bhakti of the wandering singers 
of the Tamil country described in our previous chapter. 
Much of the peculiar fervour and attractive power of the 
Bhagavata Pur ana comes from the devotion of the Alvars, 
and the introduction of their lyrics into the SrI-Vaishnava 
temples produced great changes and prepared the way for 
Ramanuja. So the hymns of the Saiva singers inspired 
Manikka Vackakar, while their introduction into the temples 
gave the community a splendid uplift and made possible the 
creation of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. Ramanuja’s influence, 
in turn, told powerfully on all the sects. The two greatest 
books of the period are his Sri-bhdshya and the Bhagavata P. 
f rom them come two streams of bhakti characteristic of the 
period, the one quiet and meditative, the other explosive and 
emotional. The latter type of devotion can be felt in the 
atmosphere everywhere from the thirteenth century onward. 

The Muhammadan conquest of North India (1193-1203) 
was an immeasurable disaster to Hinduism as well as to the 
Hindu people, and it gave Buddhism its death-wound. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. 7 Vie Philosophies . 
a. The Karma JUimamsd. 

§ 259. The history of the Mlmarhsa school during these 
centuries seems to be a blank until quite the end of the period. 
Then, probably^ about a. D. 1300, flourished Parthasarathi 
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Misra, 1 2 3 who wrote, among a number of other works on the 
Karma Mlmamsa, the Sasfra-dtpika, which, on account of 
its popular modern style, soon found readers, and has, since 
then, been more studied than the ancient manuals. He faith- 
fully follows Kumarila. 

But, if we know little about the school itself during the 
period, wc hear a good deal about the system outside. It 
is very prominent in the Prabodhachandrodaya a drama 
which was produced about A. l>. 1063 and is described below/* 
In the case of most of the theistic sects which rose to the 
dignity of a presentation of the Vedanta in accord with their 
own convictions, we find that they held the Karma 1 Y 1 lmaiiisfi 
as well as the Vedanta, and taught that karma , action, as 
well as jiiana , knowledge, was necessary for the winning of 
release. 1 This is true of the Bhagavatas, Sn-Vaishnavas, 
Madhvas and Vishnusvfimis, and possibly of others. 

b. The Vedanta. 

§ 260. Ouile at the beginning of our period there appears 
a noteworthy bhashya 011 the Wdanta-sutras by a scholar 
named Bhaskaracharyn, and therefore often called the BJids- 
kara-bhashya ’ Its interest lies in this that its standpoint is, 
not advaita, but bhedabheda ; yet it is not one of the modern 
sectarian commentaries but definitely of the same type as the 
lost Vedanta work of Asmaruthya mentioned in the Sutras!' 
Bhaskara does not name Sankara, yet he attacks him all 
through the commentary, and Bhaskara, in turn, is assailed by 
Udayana in the I\ usumdiijali. As Udayana’s date is about 
A. I). 980, Bhaskara must have wiitten between 8jO and 980, and 

1 His date is unknown, but as the earliest known reference to the work 
is in Madh.iva's NyayamdlavUtara (§ 338), the above conjecture is not 
likely to be far from the truth. See Rfimamisra Sastri, Munamsa-sloka- 
vartika, Intro., Benares, 1898. 

2 Taylor’s 7 'r., pp. 13, 14, 15, 49, 61, 7 8 f. 

3 § 270. 4 * 6 See § 285. 

5 Thus Thibaut is mistaken in thinking that Ramanuja’s Snbhdshya is 

the earliest surviving bhashya after Sankara. 

6 Sec SUE. XXXIV. xix. 
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thus probably at sonic point near the beginning of the period. 1 
He attacks the Pancharatra Vaishnavas also. Yadava Prakasa 
of Conjeeveram w rote a fresh advaita bhashya about A. I). 1050, 
but, at a later date, was won over to Vaishnavism by his own 
pupil Ramanuja. It is not known whether the Yadava - 
bhashya survives or not. But the main history of the school 
of the Vedanta during these centuries seems to consist in the 
continuous study of Sankara’s Bhashya with the help of 
Vachaspati’s Bhamatl. This belief is confirmed by the most 
outstanding advaita work of the period, the Vcddnta-kalpataru, 
which was written by Amalananda just before A. 1). 1260: 
it is an ample exposition of the Bhamatl. 

Two popular advaita works might quite naturally find 
mention here, the Prabodhachandrodaya and the Yoga- 
J r asishtha-R aindyana ; yet as their connexions arc more with 
householders than sannyasis, they arc dealt ivith elsewhere. 2 

§ 261. But the most startling feature of the progress of the 
Vedanta during the period is the rise of the sectarian bhashyas. 
The movement seems to have been created by a single man, 
Ramanuja; for the great success of his Sri bhashya stirred so 
much emulation that every sect was impelled to endeavour to 
produce a bhashya that would justify its theology. As each 
of these theistic bhashyas will be discussed in connexion with 
the sect which created it, there is no need to deal with them at 
length here. The dates of a few of them arc still uncertain, 
yet we may with safety conclude that the following appeared 
during the period : Ramanuja’s SrI-bhdshya , Madhva’s Sutra- 
bhdshya y VishnusvamT’s Brahma-sutra-bhdshya, and Srinivasa’s 
l ? dan ta-K an stub ha . :5 

The Kusuinahjah of Udayana, which is discussed under the 
Nyaya philosophy, 4 may be mentioned here as further evidence 
of the great vogue of theism at this stage of Hindu history. 
Here also we may mention an extraordinary work, which, 

1 See the Hluimika to Vindhyebvari Prasad’s edition of the Wulshya . 

2 See § 270. 3 See the table below, § 340. 

* See § 265. 
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though it shows a sceptical and destructive spirit, yet maintains 
the chief positions of the aclvaita Vedanta, the Khandatia - 
khandakkadya , i. e. The Sweets of Refutation } by Srfharsha, 
the date of which is the latter half of the twelfth century. 

The chief Upanishad commentator during the period was 
Sankarananda, the guru of Madhava, the advaita Vedantist. 
Me must have flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. Madhva, the founder of the Madhva sect, left dvaita 
commentaries on ten of the chief Upanishads. 

c. The Sankhya. 

§ 262. During these centuries no noticeable manual of the 
Sankhya philosophy appeared, and the system seems to have 
undergone very little modification. It is described by Alberuni, 
the Muhammadan scholar, in his work on India dating from 
A. I). 1030. 

d. The Yotya. 

\ 263, The Yoga system remained almost stationary also. 
The only outstanding work belonging to the* period is the 
Rajamartanda , a commentary on the Yoga-sutra , ascribed to 
Bhoja, King of Dhara (1018-60). It is clear and easy but of 
no great value. Alberuni deals with the Yoga as well as the 
Sankhya, and Garbe is inclined to believe that he used the 
Rajamartanda . If that be so, it must have been written during 
the earliest years of the king’s reign. 

The new Yoga of Gorakshanatha, which is described below, “ 
found no entrance into the school of Patanjali. 

c. The Vaiseshika . 

vj 264. In the tenth century two very noteworthy thinkers 
wrote on the Vaiseshika system. Udayana, a writer of great 
clearness and force, left two works on the system. The first 
is the Kir an avail , or 4 Necklace of Rays’, which is a com- 
mentary on Prasastapada's Bhashya . The other work, written 


1 See also § 265. 


2 § 302- 
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in A. D. 984, is allied the Lakshanavali , or ‘ Necklace of Defini- 
tions * of Vaiseshika terms. Sridhara, the second writer, who 
belonged to the south-west of Bengal, is the author of a com- 
mentaiy op I'rasaslapada called the Nyaya-K andali , which 
has been used as an authoritative manual ever since it was 
written in A . 1 ). 991. 

- f. The Nyaya. 

$ 265. Udayana wrote also on the Nyaya system. 1 1 is 
work, which is an exposition of Vachaspati’s Tlkd y is called 
the Nyaya-vartika-talparya-parisuddhi. But Udayana is most 
famous for his Kusumdhjali > i. e. ‘Handfuls of Flowers’, a 
metrical treatise in seventy-two memorial couplets with a para- 
phrase in prose, the purpose of which is to prove the existence 
of God. The fact that the work is frequently called the Nyaya 
K ns u m a h fa l /, coupled with the settled theistic teaching of the 
school, makes it natural we should refer to it here. Cowell, in 
his text and translation, 1 bespeaks a hearing for the work 
because, 

though obscure and trcliuu <il, it professes to grapple, from a Hindu 
standing-point, with the world-okl problem, how the existence of the 
Supreme being is to be proved; and perhaps those who arc interested 
ip the history of philosophy may tmn over some of the pages with 
curiosity, especially when they occasionally recognize old tamiliar 
arguments and objections in their quaint Oriental disguise. 

From the eleventh centmy onwards the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika form practically one combined school. The syncretism 
commences with Sivaditya’s Sapta-paddrtha-nirupana , 2 which 
probably belongs to the eleventh century. It is continued in 
a twelfth-centuiy work which has been widely used, the Nyaya 
Chintdmani of Gahgesa, in the Tarka-bhasha of Kcsava of the 
thirteenth century, and in Sankara Misra’s Vaiseshika-Sfitro- 
paskara , written in the fifteenth century. This syncretistic 
school has been ably' described by Suali. 3 

1 b. v. 2 See Keith on Suali, JR AS. 1914, 1089. 

3 Introduzionc alio bhtdio dtila Ftlosofia Indiana . 
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From the point of view of logic and dialectic, great interest 
attaches to that section of the K handanakhandakhadya 1 which 
criticizes logic : 

The object of Harsha is to prove that the logicians with their as- 
sumption of the reality of existence were guilty of a complete blunder, 
and his mode of doing so is the simple one of taking each of the defini- 
tions set up by the Nyaya school and proving it to be untenable. 1 2 

£ 266. During the tenth and eleventh centuries logic was 
cultivated by Buddhists at Vikramastla. but the last name 
mentioned by Vidyabhushana is Safikarananda, 3 whose date is 
about A. n. 1050. Among the Jains logic was continuously 
studied, and logical works were produced throughout the 
period. Devasuri 4 * of the twelfth century was the greatest of 
their writers on logic, but there were many others. 

§ 267. Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasaiigraha may be recom- 
mended to the student as a most helpful outline of the chief 
systems current in India towards the end of the period, though 
its date falls within the limit of the next period. r> 

lb The Pur anas. 

\ 26#.. The emergence of the Bhagavata P. is a fact of 
signal importance, but it is discussed at another point. 6 If 
there was already a Canon of eighteen Puranas in the ninth 
century, the rise of the Bhagavata to a position of such 
authority as to require recognition in the Canon would create 
a difficulty. The confusion which the lists show to-day may 
be the direct result of that circumstance. 7 

In the present state of Puranic study, it is very hard to date 
individual documents occurring in Puranas, but the evidence 

1 See § 261. 2 Keith, JR AS. 1916, 377. 

I MSIL. 142. 4 lb. 38. See § 345. See § 272. 

, 7 If the old Canon stood as follows : — brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Yayu, 

Siva, Nfirada, Markandeya, Agni, bhavishya, Hrahmavaivarta, Linga, 

Varfiha, Skanda, Vatnana, Kurma, Matsya, Garuda, Prahmanda, the 

substitution oi the Bhagavata for the Siva , followed by various attempts 
to find a place for the expelled Purana, would account for all the 

phenomena. 


O 
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available suggests that the following may belong to the 
period : 

Vaishnava: Narasimha Upapurana ; part of the Patala 
Khanda of the Pa dm a P., which praises the Bhagavata ; 
the Uttara Khanda, which is Sri- Vaishnava. 

Saiva : Vayavlya S. of the Siva P. 

Sakta : Devi Bhagavata ( pa pit ran a. 

Saura : B rah m a P. x x i - x x v i i i . 

Ganapatya : Ganesa Upapurana. 

C. Smart a Literature. 

§ 269. The most noticeable piece of Vcdic literature pro- 
duced during this period is Bhatta Bhaskara Misra’s 1 com- 
mentaries on the Taittiriya Samhita, A r any aka y and Upanishad 
of the Black Yajus. lie lived in the Telugu country, belonged 
to the Atreya Sakha of the Taittiriya school, and wrote his 
commentary on the Sam hit a in A.I>. ir88.~ 

llemadri,a learned Brahman, held the office of chief minister 
at the Yadava court in the Maratha country under two kings 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and was clearly 
a man of much influence. He wrote an encyclopaedia of 
orthodox Hindu observances, the Chat nr vary a chin taman i, a 
work of large importance to Smartas. 

§ 270. Several pieces of popular literature written from the 
standpoint of the advaita Vedanta during the period were 
probably meant for Smarta householders rather than for 
sannyasls, and ought therefore to be mentioned here. 

At the court of Kirtivarman, the Chandcl king of Jejiika- 
bhukti, about the year 1065 and possibly in the city of 

1 To be carefully distinguished froy^ 1 » h a s k : 1 r a c 1 1 a r y a who wrote the 
Khdskaralihdshya, above, § 260 

8 The Sloka in the liluxshyeMm the Samhita in the Mysore Text reads 
NisJipdvdke sake, 1410 in the Saka era, i.e. 1488-9. Hut the commentary 
is unquestionably earlier than Sayana. We must therefore suppose that 
the sloka ought to be read mshpdpdke sake, 1110 Saka, i.e. A. D. 1188-9. 
The confusion of p and v in a South ^Indian MS. is a very likely error. 
1 owe this note to Prof. Keith. Cf. also Seshagiri Kao, SSTM . 1893-4, p. 3. 
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Khajuraho, there was produced a Sanskrit drama called Pra- 
bodhachandrodaya , i.e. The Moonrise of Wisdom. The author 
was a sannyasl named Krishnamisra. The play is an allegory 
of the deliverance of the human spirit from the temptations 
and delusions of the world. Vishnu-bhakti stirs up Discrimina- 
tion, and, using the Upanishads, Faith, Good Sense, and their 
numerous allies, inflicts a signal defeat on Delusion, Love, 
Greed, and their many attendants. The rise (udaya) of Wisdom 
( prabodJta ) naturally follows, and the human spirit realizes its 
own absolute identity with God, renounces Action, and adopts 
dispassionate Asceticism as the only right rule of life. The 
number of abstract conceptions which take part as persons in 
the play make it rather hard to follow, but it contains abun- 
dance of life and movement also. Apart from the fact that 
Vishnu-bhakti plays a leading part, there is no aggressive 
Vaishnavism in the play. The supreme Brahman is definitely 
called Vishnu, and several times his incarnations arc referred 
to, especially Krishna, but it goes no further. There arc no 
references to Vaishnava literature, and Lakshmi is mentioned 
only once. The philosophy is pure Advaitism. The scenes 
in which followers of Buddhism, Jainism, Materialism, the 
Karma Mimamsa,thc Sankhya, Yoga, and Nyaya philosophies 
and the Kapalika form of Saivism arc represented in discussion 
with one another arc amongst the most vivid and interesting 
in the play. In the great battle the Buddhists, the Jains, and 
the materialist Lokayatas, or Charvakas, range themselves 
with Kama and the Vices under their general, Moha, while 
Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Sauras gather round the goddess 
Sarasvatl, and are aided by all the six orthodox philosophies 
and by Grammar and the Virtues to inflict a signal defeat on 
the atheist host.*. When the question is raised how these cver- 
hostile Hindu disputants brought themselves to any common 
action, a sufficient reason is found in hostility to the common 
foe, and we are told that wise men perceive that the orthodox 
sects and philosophies are only seemingly opposed to each 
other, that in truth they all celebrate the one Reality. So far 

Q 2 
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*is the writer knows, this is the first time the idea of the inner 
harmony of the Hindu systems finds expression in Hindu 
literature. 

The 1 Vasishlha-1\ ainayana is one of many Sanskrit 
poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
popularize a philosophy or the theology of a sect. It is 
scarcely parallel with the Adhyatma Ramayana ; for the story 
of Rama here serves merely as a dramatic setting for the 
exposition of the Vedanta. It is a very long and diffuse poem, 
running to some 32,000 stanzas. The system taught is the 
advaita Vedanta, but there already appears in it that admixture 
of Sankhya ideas which is still more prominent in Madhava 
and Vijnana Bhikshu. The value of yoga is also emphasized. 
It may date from about A.n. 1300, or earlier. 

The Right-hand movement among Saktas, which is described 
below, 1 can be traced from the period, and is probably older. 
As all its connexions are with Vcdic Hinduism, it ought to 
be mentioned here as affecting the religious practice of many 
Smart as. 


I). Vaishnava Literature. 
a. General . 

§ 271. The only type of general Vaishnava literature 
belonging to this period consists of translations or adaptations 
of the Epics. It is important to realize that vernacular 
versions of ancient religious books arc usually literary rather 
than religious in their influence. The Mahabharata appeared 
in Tamil in the tenth century and in Tclugu in the eleventh, 
while the Ramayana was rendered in Tclugu about tjoo and 
in Tamil in the twelfth century. Jain adaptations of the two 
Epics were written in Kanarese verse, the Mahabharata in the 
tenth, the Ramayana in the eleventh. But all the greatest 
Vaishnava literature was produced by the Sects. 


1 § 3H. 
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b. Bhagavata Literature . 

1. The Bhagavata Pur ana. 

§ 272. About the beginning of this period the Bhagavata P. 
seems to have been born from the Bhagavata community ; 
and during the following centuries a number of new sects 
sprang from the influence of the Purana. Under this heading 
we therefore comprehend all the work produced both by the 
parent body and the dependent sects. Of the two dominating 
events of this period the earlier is the appearance and the 
influence of this great Purana. No theory of its date and 
origin yet advanced has been accepted by scholars as satis- 
factory. Can sufficient fresh evidence now be produced to 
bring the problem nearer solution ? 

§ 273. The work has several characteristic features. While 
the Harivamsa and the f hshnu P. each gives some account of 
Krishna’s youth spent among the gopfis and gopls of Vrinda- 
vana and its neighbourhood, they deal with the whole life of 
Krishna. The Bhagavata scarcely refers to his later life, but 
spends all its strength over his boyhood and youth. Secondly, 
the gopls play a very large part in the woik. Radha docs 
not appear: she is a later creation. Yet there is a favourite 
among the gopls who wanders alone with Krishna ; and the 
other gopls remark that she must surely have worshipped 
Krishna in a former life with more devotion than the rest, and 
in that way must have won her favoured position. 

The Bhagavata is really a great work. What distinguishes 
it from all earlier literature is its new theory of bhakti ; and 
therein lies its true greatness. Some of its utterances on this 
subject arc worthy of a place in the best literature of mysticism 
and devotion. A careful study of those passages will convince 
the student that they are expressions of a living religious 
experience. 1 We may with absolute certainty conclude that 
the work arose in some centre where there was a group of 

1 This element may be most conveniently studied in the Bhaktirat - 
naval ! , a collection of bhakti passages from the Bhagavata made by 
a Madhva ascetic named Vishnu Purl. 
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Vaishnava ascetics who lived a life of fervent devotion, and 
that the writer’s religious experience was rooted there. In 
this rich icligious clement lies the chief source of the power 
of the Blh to aval a. Hence the hold it has had on some of the 
best Vaishnava communities and on many oi the noble minds 
of India. 

Bhakti in this wdrk is a surging emotion which chokes the 
speech, makes the tears flow and the hair thrill with pleasure- 
able excitement, and often leads to hysterical laughing and 
weeping by turns, to sudden fainting fits and to long trances 
of unconsciousness. We are told that it is produced by gazing 
at the images of Krishna, singing his praises, remembering him 
in meditation, keeping company with his devotees, touching 
their bodies, serving them lovingly, hearing them tell the 
mighty deeds of Krishna, and talking with them about his 
glory and his love. AH this rouses the passionate bhakti 
which will lead to self-consecration to Krishna and life-long 
devotion to his service. Such devotion leads speedily to 
release. Thus the whole theory and practice of bhakti in 
this purana is very different from the bhakti of the Bhagavad- 
gitd and of Ramanuja. 

But we must also recognize in the Bhdgavata the presence 
of another fresh element of a very different character, a long 
series of highly erotic passages which go far beyond anything 
the Vishnu P. and the Jlarivamsa contain, and which seem to 
consort ill with the high devotion to the Lord and the service 
of his saints which we have been considering. In these 
passages Krishna’s dalliance with the gopis is described in 
sensuous and glowing poetry which captivates the Hindu 
heart. The lentil book, which contains them, has been trans- 
lated into all the chief languages of India. Yet the author 
expects these highly wrought narratives of the passions of the 
gopis to stimulate bhakti. The utter self-abandonment of 
their love for Krishna has come to be regarded as a symbol 
of spiritual devotion. Meditation on these scenes is expected 
to produce that passionate bhakti which is regarded as the 
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highest religious experience. This, the leading religious idea 
of the Bhagavata , lies at the foundation of the whole scries of 
sects which sprang from it. 

Another noticeable feature of the Purana is this, that its 
philosophic teaching stands nearer to Sankara's system than 
to the theistic Sankhya which dominates earlier Puranic works. 

§ 274. All scholars agree that it is the latest of the eighteen 
Puranas. £bld material has been incorporated into it, but as 
a work it is the latest of all.) In the fourth chapter of the 
first book of the Purana itself there is a passage which implies 
that it was composed last of all the eighteen ; and there is 
a late section in the Padnia P. which states that Vyasa pro- 
mulgated the Bhagavata last of all as the extracted essence of 
all the rest. 

Hindu estimates of the age of the work vary to an extra- 
ordinary extent, some assigning it to the earliest times, others 
attributing it to Vopadeva, a well-known scholar of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Even in the time of Srldhara 
SvamI, the author of the most famous commentary on it, who 
probably lived about A.D. 1400, there were Hindus who said it 
had been written by Vopadeva, a fact which seems to imply 
that scholarly Hindus of those days suspected that it was 
a late production. All European scholars have spoken of it 
as a late work, but, while Colebrooke, Burnouf, and Wilson 
accept the suggestion that it is the work of Vopadeva, students 
to-day are inclined to give it a higher date. And the truth is 
that it is quite impossible to believe that Vopadeva was the 
author ; for Madhva, who regarded it as fully inspired and 
used it in the creation of his sect, lived at least fifty years 
earlier than Vopadeva. ?Vopadeva’s name became associated 
with the Purana because he wrote several books on it. But 
the belief in its inspiration implies its existence for some con- 
siderable time before the days of Madhva’s activity ; and, 
fortunately, we possess another piece of evidence which proves 
clearly that it was already recognized as an authoritative 
work some two centuries before Madhva wrote. Albcruni, in 
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his work on India, which was completed in A. D. 1030, gives 
us the list of Puranas as it was in the Vishnu P. in his day, 
and it is precisely the same as the list in our MSS. of to-day. 
Thus it is absolutely clear that by 1030 the Bhdgavata had 
not only been written but had already gained such acceptance 
as to have won its present recognized place as the fifth of the 
Puranas. We must, then, acknowledge that it can scarcely 
have been written later than, say, A. D. 900. 

§ 375. Can we discern where it was written ? There is 
a passage in the eleventh book 1 which suggests that it may 
have been in the Tamil country. The passage runs thus in 
Knglish : 

Men born in the Krita, Ticta, Dviipara ages wished to take birth in 
the Kali age, because they knew that in this age would be born great souls 
devoted to Narayana. These souls would be thinly scattered in various 
] dates ; but in the Dravida land they would be found in some numbers, 
living by the side of such rivers as the Tfunraparni, Kritamala, 
Tayas vim, Kaveri the holy. 

Then in the Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya , a late appendix to the 
Bhdgavata , there is an episode 2 which bears on the question, 
but which cannot be understood unless we distinguish care- 
fully between ordinary bhakti and the bhakti of the BJidga - 
vata P. In this episode bhakti, incarnate as a young woman, 
says, ‘ I was born in Dravida \ Now to say that the bhakti 
of the Svetdsvaiara Vpanishad , the (Pita, and the early Puranas 
was born in Dravida would be absurd ; but if wc realize that, 
in this appendix to the Bhdgavata , bhakti necessarily means 
the passionate and many-sided devotion of the great Purana, 
,, there is no difficulty, and it becomes clear that the work 
asserts that this bhakti arose in Tamil-land. Now, it was in 
the Tamil country, by the side of the rivers just mentioned, 
that those Vaishnava poet-singers who arc known as Alvars 
composed their hymns and went from shrine to shrine, singing 
and dancing in fervent devotion before images of Vishnu and 

1 XL v. 38-40. It is quoted in another connexion by Govindacharya, 
JR AS. 1911, 949. 

* I. 27. Grierson, JR AS. 1911, 800. 
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his Avataras. Their period is the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries. No other group of early Vaishnavas exhibit so much 
excitement in their bhakti. Further, many of the temples 
they frequented were dedicated to both Vishnu and Siva. 1 
We may thus be certain that the ministrants of those temples 
were Bhagavatas, and that a considerable section of the people 
belonged to that community. Now, if in the Tamil-country 
there was a group of Bhagavata ascetics who felt the same 
devotion as the Alvars and expressed it in similar fashion, we 
should have precisely the ‘great souls devoted to Ndrayana ’ 
mentioned in the Bhagavata , and in such circumstances the 
bhakti referred to in the Bhagavata Mdhdtmya would be 
born. 

<§ 276. It thus seems natural to conjecture that the Bhaga- 
vata was written about A.i). 900, in the Tamil country, in 
some community of ascetics belonging to the Bhagavata sect 
who felt and gave expression to the bhakti characteristic of 
the work. If it arose in such a centre, the advaita philosophy 
would inevitably be one of its characteristics, and it would 
naturally receive the name Bhagavata. 

2 . J 'he B hagai >a tas. 

§ 277. Wc now turn to the sects. If the Fur ana arose in 
the way wc suggest, one would expect that it would gradually 
find acceptance among Bhagavatas all over the country ; and 
that clearly happened. Whether in the Tamil, Telugu, Kana- 
rese, or Marathii districts, the Bhagavata 1 \ is the chief 
scripture of the Bhagavatas. 

The Narada-bhakti-sutra and the Sandilya-bhakti-sutra 
are brief compendiums of the bhakti system, probably meant 
to be committed to memory by ascetics. Both are clearly 
dependent on the Bhagavata 1 \ } and neither mentions Radha. 
The N dr ada is simple both in language and thought, and is 
practical in aim ; the Sdndilya is sutra-like and philosophic, 
its standpoint being bheddbheda . The Bhagavatas of the south 

1 Krishna Sastrl, S/J. 72. 
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use only the Narad a. It is probable that it was produced 
among the Bhagavatas at quite an early date. The con- 
nexions of the Sandilya-sutra , which has been much used 
in the noith, are still obscure. It may be a Nimbarkite 
document. 

It sceins clear that the Vdsudcva and Gopichandana Upani- 
shads 1 are Bhagavata books ; for the Urddhvapundra made 
with a single line of creamy gopichandana , which these 
Upanishads praise, is the Bhagavata sect-mark. As Niira- 
yana wrote commentaries on them, they belong to this 
period. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, Vopadeva, a 
famous grammarian belonging to the Marat ha country, wrote 
several works on the Bhagavata /\, the chief of which were 
the Ilarilild , which is an abstract of the Purana, and the 
Muktdphala > which sums up its teaching. His name thus 
oecame associated with the Purana, and the myth about its 
authorship arose. 

3. 1 he Bhaktas of the Mardthd country . 

§ 278. The Vaishnavas of the Maratha country are Bhaga- 
vatas, but it is not known when the Bhagavata P. began to 
be used by them. In the thirteenth century the movement 
became a popular one, and all their literature is in the 
vernacular; so that theic arc marked differences between them 
and the Bhagavatas of the Tamil and Kanarese districts. The 
unbroken tradition of the country is that the Bhakti movement 
began with a poet named Jnanesvara, who is popularly called 
llnyandev or Dnyanoba. According to another tradition, 
which appears in the Bhakta Mala , he was a disciple of 
Vishnusvami. 

Jnanesvara is the author of a work in Marathi verse on the 
Bhagavad^tta called the Jhdncsvarl , which runs to 10,000 
couplets. Its date is A. l). 1290. The work is advaitist in 
tone, but it also lays great stress on yoga, and the author 
1 Jacob, EA l \ 5 ff. 
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says he is the disciple of Nivrittinath, the disciple of Ganinath, 
the disciple of Gorakhnath. 1 He is also the author of the 
Ilaripath , a collection of 28 ab hangs, or hymns. His poetry 
decidedly shows the influence of the Bhagavata, and his note 
is that of an enthusiastic bhakta. Tradition makes him the 
greatest of a group of saints. His poems are philosophical 
in tone and full of reflective thought, and have had a great and 
lasting influence on the educated classes. There need be no 
doubt that he was the coryphaeus of the whole bhakti move- 
ment of the Maratha country. It is not at all unlikely that 
he should have also come under the personal influence of 
VishnusvamI, who was probably his senior by some thirty 
or forty years at most. 2 That would account for the fact that, 
while scholarly Maratha Bhagavatas still use the old Bhagavata 
mantra, Om namo Bliagavate Vasudevaya , the mantra in 
common use is Rama- Krishna Hari , which is the VishnusvamI 
Mantra. 3 It ought to be noticed, however, that Jnancsvara and 
the other Maratha bhaktas do not, like VishnusvamI, recognize 
Radha. He is also the author of the A mritdnubhava. , an advaita 
Saiva philosophical work in Marathi verse. He was thus a true 
Bhagavata, honouring Siva as well as Vishnu, and following 
Sankara in philosophy. 

4. The Madhvas . 

§ 279. The first sect directly founded on the Bhagavata P. 
seems to have been the Madhvas. They arc simply an off- 
shoot from the Bhagavatas, the sole reason for the schism 
being the detestation in which the founder held Sankara’s 
Vedanta. Madhva (1 199-1 27s), 4 the founder, was born at 
Udipi in South Kanara, and organized his sect in the early 
decades of the thirteenth century. While still quite young, 
he became a sannyasl, and received a training in Sankara’s 
system. But in addition to the regular Vedanta treatises, he 
gave much time to the Aitareya U., the Mahdbhdrata , and 

1 This statement occurs in his Amritanubhava. 2 See below, § 281. 

8 See § 281. 4 Hhantlarkar, VS. 58 f. ; Grierson, ERE. VIII. 232. 
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the B/idgavata P. This last work clearly dominated his 
religious life. Before his period of training was over, he 
broke away from Sankara. Soon after, he began public 
discussion, and gradually formed a system for himself, based 
in the main on the B/idgavata P. He was successful in 
gathering a community of some size and in winning a number 
of notable converts. The theology which he taught is in 
man)' points like Ramanuja's ; but the philosophy is frankly 
dualistic. lie distinguishes very sharply between man and 
God, and thus stands further away from Sankara than any 
other exponent of the Vcddnta-sutras , except perhaps Vishnu - 
svaml. Apart from the theology, his system is very similar 
to that of the Bhagavala sect. The centre of the religion is 
the adoration of Krishna by bhakti, as taught in the Bhdga - 
vala, without recognition of Radha ; but all the other avataras 
are reverenced. Siva also is worshippped, and the five Gods 
arc recognized. 

Madhvas chief works arc his P Ad shy a and Anuvydikhydna , 
both on the Vcddnta-sutras, The BJidsJiya is a comparatively 
short prose treatise, which seeks to show by an array of proof- 
texts that Madhva’s explanation of the Sutras is the only right 
one. The texts are drawn from (a) the Rigvcda, (b) the 
Upauishads and the (zitd> (r) the Purfmas, the Vaishtiava 
Saiiihitas, and other late works. The book is thus of very 
little interest except as an account of the teaching of the sect. 1 
His exposition of the B/idgavata , the Bhdgavata-tdtparya- 
uintaya, and a companion volume on the Mahdhhdrata are 
also works of considerable importance for the sect. lie wrote 
commentaries on ten Upanishads. 

1 he followers of Sarikarachurya opposed and persecuted 
Madhva with a good deal of bitterness ; so that ever since 

1 It also gives us many quotations from the l’uranas and Saiiihitas 
which ought to be useful as levealing in part the condition of these texts 
in his time. The Saiiihitas quoted arc the Wiagwatti^ Varaha,Narayana , 
Purnshoitama , Patiwui, Mayavaibhciva , which occur in Schrader’s list, 
If* AS, 6 AT. ; and the Vvoma, Prih<it , and Mtihii besides. The Prihat is 
quoted by Mfulhava in Ins exposition of Madhvism : SDS. v. 
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those days there has been little love lost between the two 
groups. Madhva believed himself to be an incarnation of 
Vayu, and, probably as a result of Sankaritc persecution, he 
taught that Sankara was a reincarnation of an obscure demon 
named Mammal who appears in the Mahdbharata d 

About half a century after Madhva’s death, Jayatirtha was 
the head of the sect. 1 1 is commentaries on the founder’s 
most important works are amongst the chief books of 
the sect. 

5. Rad ha. 

§ 280. Neither the Bhagavatas, nor the Madhvas recognize 
Radha. : they do not go beyond what is contained in the 
Bhagavata . But all the later sects who depend on the great 
Purana do recognize Radha. We must therefore ask whence 
her story came. 

We have seen above that in the Bhagavata P. there is 
a gopl whom Krishna favours so much as to wander with 
her alone, and that the rest of the gopTs surmise that she must 
have worshipped Krishna with peculiar devotion in a previous 
life to have thus won his special favour. This seems to be 
the source whence Radha arose, and it is probable that the 
name Radha comes from the root radh in the sense of 
conciliating, pleasing. She is thus the pleasing one. In what 
book she first appeared is not yet known, but an Indian 
scholar 1 2 suggests to me that it may have been the Gopdla - 
tapanl- Upanishad, which contains an account of Radha, and is 
reverenced by all Radha-worshipping sects. 

Two early sects recognize Radha, the Vishnusvamls and 
the Nimbarkas, but the chronology and the relationships are 

1 Sankara’s demon-origin is mentioned in Madhva’s exposition of the 
Mahdbharata . After his death, Pandit Narayana, the son of one of 
his disciples, published two Sanskrit works, the Manimanjari and the 
Madhvavijaya , in which the theory of the two incarnations is fully set 
forth. See Grieison, AAV:., VIII. 232. it is possible that the Sahkara- 
vijayas were written as a counterblast to these Madhva works. A long 

polemic against Madhvism has also been interpolated into the Sat/ra 
Pm ana, 2 Pandita Radha Charana Gosvaml of Iirindfrban. 
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still obscure. Tradition sets the leaders in the following 
order, Madhva, VishnusvamI, Nimbarka ; and that order 
seems to fit in with their teaching ; for Madhva does not 
recognize Rad ha at all, and Vishnusvaml’s theology is very 
similar to Madhva’s, while Nimbarka strikes out quite a new 
line for himself. Yet the seemingly natural may not be the 
historical order. There is one historical fact which necessarily 
suggests a doubt : it is quite clear that Radha was worshipped 
and praised in song in North India before Madhva’s day; for 
Jayadcva\s Gltagovinda belongs to the end of the twelfth 
century. There is a tradition in Bengal that Jayadeva was 
a Nimbarkite; but in the Gltagovinda Radha is the mistress, 
not the consort, of Krishna, as she is in Nimbarka’ s theology. 1 

Sufficient evidence does not seem to be available to settle 
the question, but we may conjecture that the myth of Radha 
grew up quite spontaneously at Brindaban on the basis of the 
narrative of the Bhdgavata /\, and that her worship was 
organized there, perhaps about A. I). 1100, and thence spread 
to Bengal and elsewhere. If that is the history, Jayadeva’s 
poetry, on the one hand, and the rise of the two sects, on the 
other, are easily explainable ; and it is possible that Nimbarka 
may have developed his Radlia-theology at Brindaban while 
VishnusvamI was forming his simpler system in the south. 

6 . The Vishmisvdnils . 

§ 281. Of VishnusvamI very little is known, but it is believed 
that he belonged to the South. His system is precisely like 
the Madhva system, except that Radha is acknowledged. 
She is simply Krishna’s favourite among the gopls, his 
mistress. VishnusvamI, like Madhva, is a dualist, quite as 
pronounced as Madhva, if not more so. Tradition states that 
he wrote commentaries on the Gltd^ the Vcdanta-sutras , and 
the hhagavata P. His Pdidgavata-bhdshya is referred to by 

lie lived under Laksmana Sena, King of Bengal, who reigned c. 1 170- 
1200 (Smith, hill. 403) ; and, some of his verses appear m the Sadukti- 
karttawriia, an anthology by Sndhara Das a, which dates apparently from 
A. D. 1205. The chronology is also opposed to his being a Nimbarkite. 
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Srldhara Svamin in his comment on Bluigavaia P. I. 7 ; and 
it is said that the work survives, but it has not been seen by 
any scholar. In Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasahgraha there is 
a reference to Vishnusvaml’s devoted adherent, Srikanta Misra, 1 
and to a work by him named Sakara-siddhi , the teaching of 
which is clearly dualist. The Bhakta-mdld says that Vishnu- 
svaml was also the teacher of Jnanesvara, the Maratha bhakta ; 
and the story is probably true. 2 In any case it is clear that 
the sect was widespread and popular for centuries. 3 The 
sectarian mantras are said to be Om Rdma-Krishndy a //amah , 
and Om Ram a- Krishna Hari . ThcVishnusvaims and all other 
Radha-worshipping sects use the Gopdlatdpan/ya U. and the 
Gopdlasahasranama . 

The Bhagavatas, the Madhvas and the Vishnusvamls, like 
Ramanuja, 4 uphold the Samuchchhaya doctrine ; i. e. they 
teach that, in seeking release, men should perform their full 
religious duty as Hindus as well as seek the knowledge of 
Brahman, while Sankara finds release in knowledge alone. 

7. The Nimbdrkas. 

§ 282. Nimbarka was a scholarly Bhagavata from the 
Telugu country who settled at Brindaban, accepted the story 
of Radha, and created a sect of his own. The date is uncer- 
tain. 5 Nimbarka’s philosophic position is bhcddhhcda, dualistic 
monism. 6 He was considerably influenced by Ramanuja, and, 
like him, laid great stress on meditation. He goes far beyond 
VishnusvamI in his account of Rjidha. She is Krishna’s 

1 Cowell, p. 14 1. 2 See § 278. 

3 For a suggestion with regard to the Ndnula Panchatalra , see § 377. 

4 See § 285. 5 See Bhandarkar, VS. 62. 

n As Nimbarka’s original name is said to have been Bhaskara, it has 
been suggested that he is identical with Bhaskarachfirya, who wrote the 
Bhedabheda bhashya about A. n. 900: see § 260. But the mere co- 
incidence of name is scarcely sufficient to outweigh the following con- 
siderations. It is extremely unlikely that one man should write a pure 
Vedanta bhashya and also a sectarian Vritti ; and, as our knowledge 

of the literature stands at present, it would seem probable that the name 

of Radha and her worship appeared at Brindaban at a date considerably 
later than Bhaskaracharya, say about A. D. 1100. 
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eternal consort, and lives for ever with him in the Cow-world, 
Goloka, far above all the other heavens. Like her lord, she 
became incarnate in Brindaban, and was his wedded wife 
there. '! he - story of the gopls remains unchanged. To 
Nimbarka Krishna is nut a mere incarnation of Vishnu: he 
is the eternal Brahman, and from him springs Radha, and 
also uncounted gopas and gopls, who sport with them in 
Goloka. Nimbarka thus necessarily centred all his devotion 
on Krishna and his consort, to the exclusion of other gods. 
He thus gave up the Smarta position of the Bhagavatas, and 
became fully sectarian. All the later sects owe a great deal 
to him. He wrote a short commentary, a sort of Vritti , on 
the Vcddnta-sutras called l \'d dirt a -par ijdta -sau r abha , and 
a poem of ten stanzas, the DasaslokJ , which contains the 
quintessence of his system ; but the Bhashya of the sect is 
Srinivasa’s / 'cdanta-K austubha , a lengthy work of considerable 
merit. Later leaders also produced scholarly works. Nim- 
barkas use the Gantamlya A. 1 for their ritual ; and the 
Krishna section of the Brahma-vaivarta P. seems to be a 
Nimbarka document interpolated into the Purana. The San- 
ddya-bJiaktisutra may be of Nimbarkite origin.- 


c. Pdhchardtra Literature . 
i. The Srl-Vaishnavas. 

\ 28 ]. The Sri-Vaishnavas of the Tamil country reached 
the summit of their history during these centuries, and became 
the model on which many other sects sought to form their 
literature and organization. The introduction of the singing 
of the enthusiastic lyrics of the Ajvars :i into the temple service 
of the sect is an event of much importance. The use of Tamil 
in the worship brought the cult nearer the people ; and the 
rich and passionate devotion of the hymns made the bhakti of 
the sect more vivid and real. The man to whom Vaishnavas 

1 Schrader, /PAS. 7, no. 44. 2 See § 277. 3 See § 217. 
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owe the change is Nathamuni. 1 Ilis date has been disputed, 
but the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century seems to satisfy the evidence best. 2 He gathered the 
hymns of Nammajvar and of the other Alvars, arranged them 
in four groups of about a thousand stanzas each, and set them 
to Dravidian music. The whole collection is called Ndlayira 
Prabandham, or book of four thousand hymns. He also suc- 
ceeded in arranging for the regular singing of these hymns in 
the great temple of Snrangam at Trichinopoly, where he 
resided. The practice spread to other shrines, and now obtains 
in most of the more important temples. 

But Nathamuni was also a theologian and teacher. Under 
him a school of combined Sanskrit and Tamil scholarship 
arose at Srlrarigam/ 1 whence he is called the first Acharya of 
the sect. The study of the Ndlayira Prabandhain was one of 
the chief parts of the curriculum, and a scries of commentaries 
was written on them. 

The succession of teachers is Nathamuni, Pundarlkaksha, 
RamamiSra, Yamunacharya. Of the second and third 4 very 
little is known, but the fourth, who was the grandson of 
Nathamuni and lived in the middle of the eleventh century, 
was a competent scholar and left several significant works. 
He was a sannyasi, like the other teachers of the school. His 
chief books are the Siddhitraya , which seeks to establish the 
reality of the human soul in opposition to the school of 
Sankara, the Agamapramdnya , on the authority of the Vaish- 
nava Agamas or Sarhhitas, and the Gltdrtha-saiigraha , an 
exposition of the Dhagavadgita , all in Sanskrit. In these 
works is found the earliest statement of the Visishtadvaita 
philosophy, of which Ramanuja is the classical exponent. 

§ 284. Ramanuja received his early philosophical training 

1 Tie was the grandfather of Yamunacharya, whom Ramanuja succeeded 
at Srlrangam. 

* He was a contemporary of Nambi and of Rajaraja the Great. Sec 

§ 306. 

3 At quite an early date atfothcr school rose in the neighbourhood of 
Tinnevelly. Govindacharya, JA'AS. 1912, 714. 

4 but see Rajagopalachariar, VRL 

R 
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in Conjccvcrani from a teacher belonging to the school of 
Sankara, named Yadava Prakasa, 1 but he disagreed with his 
guru and adhered to the modified monism which was taught 
at Sruangam. I J e was still a young man when Yamunacharya 
died. Although he had not been trained in the school, he was 
already so prominent as a Vaishnava scholar that he was invited 
to succeed him. lie accepted the invitation, but did not settle 
down to teaching until he had learned all he could from former 
pupils of the school. The appointment gave him control of 
the temple of Siirangam as well as of the school, and also 
a sort of pontifical authority in the sect. lie was most suc- 
cessful as a teacher and controversialist. For some twenty 
years he lectured, held discussions and wrote books. The sect 
grew steadily in influence. He produced three philosophical 
works of importance, the Vcdarthasahgraha , which seeks to 
show that the Upanishads do not teach a strict monism, the 
Sri bh a shy a, a commentary on the Vcdanta-sutras , and a Gita- 
bhdshya, The Sri [did shy a is a fine piece of work. 

§ 285. The system taught in these works antagonizes San- 
kara's illusionary monism with great skill and thoroughness, 
and also opposes the Bhedabheda system of Bhaskaracharya. 2 
Ramanuja follows a long succession of theistic scholars, the most 
famous being Bodhayana, who lived before Sankara and wrote 
a gloss, l f/itti, on the 1 ’ edanta-sutras , now unhappily lost. 3 The 
following summary of the system is abridged from Thibaut : 4 

[There exists only one all-embracing being called Brahman, who is 
endowed with all imaginable auspicious qualities. The Lord is all- 
pervading. all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful ; his nature is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists— material or immaterial — and is the ‘internal ruler’ of all. 
Matter and souls, as forming the body of the Lord, exist in two 
different, periodically alternating, conditions.} During the period of 
world-iest, matter and souls being apart from bodies, their intelligence 
is in a state of contraction. The Lord is then said to be in his casual 
condition. When the period comes to an end, creation takes place 
owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part. Unevolved matter 

1 See § 260. 2 See § 260. s See § 193. 4 SHE. XXXIV. xxviiff. 
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then, evolving, acquires its sensible char.icteiistics, while souls enter 
into connexion with bodies, and their intelligence undergoes expansion. 

(Owing to former actions, souls are implicated in the process of 
transmigration ; and from this Release is possible only through true 
knowledge of the Lord, which rests on a study of the scripture and 
consists in constant devotion (bhakti) to him and meditation (upasana) 
on him. The released soul enteis paradise and enjoys intercourse with 
the Lord for ever. 

The Lord is a personal being, Brahman is but another name for 
Narayana- Vishnu, the god of the Vaishnava sect.^ 

Warm-hearted devotion to a god must have been a frequent 
element in early Hindu religious feeling, and as early as the 
Srcidsvatara U., which probably dates from about the fourth^ 
century wc find it spoken of as an important part of the 
highest religion. In the Gita its place is more distinctly 
affirmed. Here in the school of Ramanuja it becomes still 
more prominent, for it is the loftiest and most important 
factor in the means of deliverance. It remains, however, quiet 
and meditative, an aspect of man's reaching out towards fuller 
knowledge of God, and thus very different from the bhakti of 
the Bhdqavata P. 

Ramanuja holds, in opposition to Sankara, that the man 
who wishes to win release ought to continue to do his duties 
as a Hindu while he seeks the knowledge of Brahman with 
a view to final release. Works and knowledge are both 
necessary for the great end in view. This is called the 
Sa iniu'Inhh aya : or ‘ combination ’ doctrine. The serious seeker 
oughtthcrcforc to study the Raima Mlniamsa as well as the 
Vedanta. This theory is then typified in the fact that san- 
nyasis of the school of Ramanuja do not lay aside the sacred 
thread. They continue the worship of Vishnu and may even 
act as ministrants in temples as well as heads of monasteries . 1 

1 SrI-Vaishnava sannyasis are quite a distinct order from Sankara’s 
Dasnamis. Only Brahmans are admitted, and they carry a triple dtmda 
in contrast with the single danda of Sankara’s Brahman sannyasis : see 
§198. The two orders are distinguished as Ekadanrlls and Tridanchs. 
Ramanuja’s convert, Yadava Prakasa, wrote the Yati-dharma-samuch- 
chhaya on the duties of Tridandis : Oovindacharya, R. y 73. Non- Brahman 
Srl-Vaishnava ascetics are called Ekahgas. 

R 2 
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§ 286. The writing of the &rl-bhashya was a most important 
event for the Sri-Vaishnavas. It was doubtless meant in the 
first instance to provide the sect with a clearly expressed 
philosophy in full accordance with its beliefs and its ancient 
literature, a matter of great moment for the training of teachers 
and ascetics. But it was not merely of large practical value. 
The dignity of the sect was vastly enhanced when it was 
brought into living connexion with the Vedanta by this illus- 
trious work. It was the first sectarian bhashya ever written. 
We may realize how valuable an acquisition it was felt to be 
from the long array of similar works produced during the fol- 
lowing seven centuries. 1 It is also probable that Ramanuja 
hoped, by linking the sect to the Vedanta, to get rid, to some 
extent at least, of the reproach of heterodoxy which had 
dogged the sect throughout its history. 2 His own punctilious 
observation of caste rules in the matter of food and intercourse 
with other castes was doubtless intended to help in the same 
direction. 

§ 287. There were two types of Vaishnava temples in the 
south in his day, one class using Pancharatra Sariihitas for 
their ritual, the other using Vaikhanasa Samhitas, 3 the latter 
class being probably Bhagavata shrines. Ramanuja did 
; all he could to unify the sect by substituting Pancharatra 
| for Vaikhanasa manuals wherever he could win over the 
authorities. 1 

§ 2 88. While he held strictly by the ancient rule that none 
but the twicc-born may read the Upanishads, he was most 
eager to teach both Sfidras and Outcastcs the doctrine of 
Vishnu-bhakti. In this he was a faithful disciple of the Alvars. 
In certain places he arranged that the Outcastcs should have 
the privilege of visiting the temple one day in the year. But 
there is no reliable evidence for the statement, so often made, 
that lie ate with Outcastcs, or that he took any step to alter 

1 ^ee § 340. 2 See § 94 and § 215. 

3 See § 211 and § 3S4. 

* Rajagopalachariar, VRL 4 ; Padmanabhachar, L TM. 252; Govinda- 
charya, R. 142. 
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their social position. 1 He maintained the ancient Hindu 
restrictions in all their fullness. His position is clearly revealed 
in the use of the pavitra , or thread of purity, with which Sudra 
and Outcaste adherents of the sect are invested. It is a low- 
caste sacred thread. /Acknowledgement is thus made that / 
they are capable of receiving spiritual religion, yet they are/ 
kept rigorously apart from the twice-born. The Satan is 2 arc 
a group of people of Sudra caste whom he taught and con- 
nected with the sect, but no suggestion was made that their 
caste status should be altered, x 

He took a journey through India for the dissemination of 
his system, and seemingly with great success. He went south 
to Rameivaram, up the west coast through Malabar and the 
Maratha country to Gujarat, the north-west, and Kashmir, and 
returned by Benares, Purl, and Tirupati to Srlrangam. The 
wide influence of the sect in later times was probably largely 
due to what he was able to accomplish during this journey. 

§289. In a.d. 1098 Kulottunga I, the Chola king, started 
a persecution against the Vaishnavas, and Ramanuja was 
obliged to flee. He withdrew to the Mysore, and there made 
the acquaintance of the Crown Prince 3 of the I loysala dynasty. 
The royal family and a large proportion of the people were 
Jains, but the prince was won over by Ramanuja and took 
a new name to mark his conversion, Vishnuvardhana. For 
a long period Ramanuja resided in Mysore, chiefly at Mclkotc, 
teaching and discussing and building, and Vaishnavism became 
firmly planted. The Chola persecutor died in 11 18, and in 
j 122 Ramanuja returned to Srlrangam, where he died in 1 137. 4 
lie. is worshipped as an incarnation in the temples of the sect. 

1 See especially the early Tamil Life translated by Govindacharya, 
Chap. X, and Rajagopalachariar, VKJ. 14 1. 2 Sec* § 385. 

3 He succeeded to the throne about ten years later and reigned until 
a.d. 1141.* Rice, JR A S. 1915, 52 7 ff. 

4 The chronology of his early life is still doubtful. Tradition places 
his birth in A.D. 1017, but the whole life becomes more comprehensible if we 
suppose he was born about 1050 and succeeded Yamuna about 1080. 
A record which was recently found in his monastery in Melkote, Mysore, 
makes it plain that he arrived in Mysore in 1098 and left in 1122: JR AS. 
1915, 147 ff. 
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§ 290. There is no lack of early biographical material. Not 
to speak of contemporary poems and such like, which arose in 
the school, his early life is dealt with in the Bhutapurl Md - 
hdtmya (Bhutapurl is Sri Perumbudur, where he was born), 
a section of the lldrita Samhitd , while in other Samhitas his 
later activities are dealt with. The Isvara Samhitd speaks of 
Sathakopa, i.c, Nammalvar, and Ramanuja, contains a Mahat- 
inya of Melkotc in Mysore, and enjoins the use of the Tamil 
hymns of the Ndldyira Prabandham . The Brihad Brahma 
Samhitd also refers to Sathakopa and Ramanuja, and speaks 
of the Dravida land as the place where Vishnu’s devotees 
abound. These texts must be old, the sections dealing with 
Ramanuja being probably twelfth-century interpolations. 
Finally, in the thirteenth century, a detailed Life was written 
in Tamil by I’inbajagla-Perumal-Jlyar. 

§ 291. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, or possibly 
early in the fourteenth, the head of the school of Srlrarigam 
was PiUai Lokacharya. 1 le wrote a brief treatise in San- 
skritized Tamil, the Artha-pauchaka , or Pentad of Truths, 
which is a very excellent summary of Sri-Vaishnava doctrine. 
Sudarsana Bhatta, who ruled at Siirangam towards the close 
of our period, may be mentioned as having written a com- 
mentary on the Bhdgavata /\, which, though not mentioned 
by Ramanuja, had in the interval won itself a place in the 
sect. 

§ 292. The mantra of the sect is the famous early mantra, 
Om namo Ndrdyandya} A sect-mark and the branding of 
symbols on the body are in use, in accordance with the rules 
of the Samhitas. The sect and its system arc both called the 
Sri-Vaishnava Sampradaya, i.c. the tradition with regard to 
Sri (i.c. Lakshin!) and Vishnu. No other Hindu sect is more 

1 The old erroneous statement, so often repeated, that the mantra of 
the sect is Om Rtimava namah , comes from Wilson (Sects, 40), and 
probably arose from the idea that the ^mantra of Ramanuja must be the 
same as Ram an an da's : see § 387. Srl-Vaislmavas use also a secret 
mantra called the Dvaya, or dual mantra, which is clearly phallic, referring 
to Sri and Vishnu : C'lovindacharya, R. 14, 48, 52. 
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exclusive in its allegiance ; the worship of Siva or any god 
other than Vishnu, his consorts, and his representatives, is 
forbidden. Radha is not acknowledged at all. In matters of 
food and caste Sri-Vaishnavas are extremely strict. The sect 
ministers to all the four castes, while for many centuries the 
outcastes were taught Vishnu-bhakti, and several outcaste 
names occur in the list of Sri-Vaishnava saints. Yet the 
strength of the sect is in the Brahman community. Every 
Sri-Vaishnava Brahman bears one of two names, Ac h firy a or 
Aiyahgar. 


2. The Manhhaus . 

§ 293. The Mahan ubhavas (i.c. men of the great experience) 
or Manbhaus arc a Vaishnava sect found in the Marathi- 
speaking area, who claim a high antiquity for their system but 
acknowledge that their organization dates from the thirteenth 
century. 

Several noteworthy characteristics, which they have in 
common with the Vira Saivas, arc probably to be explained 
as due mainly to racial and local facts, partly to the influence 
of Ramanuja. The more noteworthy of these features are 
these: Both are rather more heterodox than ordinary Vaish- 
nava and Saiva sects, so that Hindus frequently deny that 
Manbhaus are Hindus at all, and some Vira Saivas deny that 
the Vira Saiva sect is a Hindu community. They are both 
strictly sectarian, Vira Saivas worshipping Siva alone, Man- 
bhaus recognizing Krishna alone. Both sects refuse to worship 
images, though each worships a symbol of its own god. In 
each sect all full members may dine together. Both sects 
are strictly vegetarian, both bury their dead, and in both 
the ascetics arc of far more importance than the temples. 
Each sect claims to have five founders. Any caste-1 lindu is 
welcomed as a full member in either sect if he is willing to 
undergo initiation. Round each of the two sects there is 
a circlet of half-converted groups who do not keep the full 
law. As the Vira Saivas arc about a century older than the 
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Manbhaus, it is possible that the latter may have followed the 
example of the former sect in some points. 

§ 294. The unexplained figure of Dattatreya hovers shadowy 
and indistinct behind Manbhau history. The sect claims him 
as the source of its system. If, as is possible, a real historical 
sannyasi is concealed in this mist, his connexions were with 
the Maiatha country and with Yada vagi ri (i.c. Melkote) in the 
Mysore. 1 lie is usually represented as a sannyasi with three 
heads, so that he stands for the trimurti, and he is accompanied 
by four dogs and a cow, which stand for the Vedas and the 
earth ; but Manbhaus deny that they worship him in this 
form. To them he is an incarnation of Krishna. 

Chakradhar, who flourished in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, seems to be the actual founder of the sect as we know 
it. He was followed by Nagadeva Bhatta, who was a con- 
temporary of Ramachandra, the Yadava King (1271-1309), 
and of J nanesvara, 54 the author of the Jnancsvart . He did 
a great deal to propagate the community. Of their later 
history very little is yet known. It is clear that they have 
suffered from orthodox opposition. 

Krishna is to them the Supreme, and they will worship no 
other god. * There are many devatas, but only one Parame- 
svara * They have, therefore, their own places of worship, and 
will not enter ordinary temples. Instead of an image, they 
have in their shrines a quadrangular or circular whitewashed 
terrace, which they worship in the name of God. The nature 
of their worship seems to be unknown. They speak of Datta- 
treya as their founder, and therefore call their system the 
Dattatreya Sampradaya, the SrI-Datta Sampradaya, the 
Muni Marg (the reference being to Dattatreya), or the Man- 
bhau Panth. 

But while they speak of Dattatreya as their original founder, 
they say they have had a fresh founder in each of the four yugas. 

1 The Manbhaus connect him with the Sahyadri Hills, while the 
Ytuiavagiri Mahatmya of the Nilrada /’. tells how he visited Yadavagiri 
in the Mysore. See § 2 89. 

2 See § 278. 
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They thus recognize five pravar takas, propagators (also called 
the Pahckakrishna )} and have a mantra connected with each. 
When any one wishes to become a Manbhau, he must repeat the 
five mantras and accept initiation from a Manbhau monk. 

§ 295. They fall into two well-marked groups, ascetics and 
householders, ascetics again falling into two distinctly organ- 
ized groups, monks and nuns. On the monks rests the sect 
with its teaching, discipline, and worship. Monks and nuns 
are carefully kept separate. 

Their chief scripture is the Bhagavadgltd , but they have 
a large literature of their own in Marathi. In consequence of 
the persecution they were subjected to, they adopted a modi- 
fied Marathi alphabet for their literature, so as to keep it 
secret. This is one of the reasons why it is still so little 
known. Amongst their oldest books are the Lila Saihvdd, 
the Lila Charita , and the Sutrapdth . Perhaps we may take 
these as belonging to this period. The Dattdtrcya U? and the 
Dattdtrcya SI? are probably also connected with the movement. 

3. The N arasimha Sect. 

§296. Very little is known about the activities of the 
N arasimha sect during this period, but it is clear that the god 
was still popular. The huge monolithic image at Vijayanagar 
is proof that the dynasty favoured him. There are still many 
families in which he is the patron of the family. The N ara- 
simha S? may belong to this period. The Narasimha 
Upapurdna , which has been already mentioned, 5 was translated 
into Telugu about A.D. 1300. 

4. The Rama Sect. 

§ 297. Serious members of the Ramaitc sect, whose early 
literature has been already noticed, 0 found it hard to reconcile 
the entirely human words and actions of Rama and Slta in 
Books II-VI of the Rdmdyana 7 with their belief that Rama 

1 Darsan Prakas , 58. 2 No. 112 in the list, p. 364. 

:{ No. 61 in Schrader’s list, IP AS. p. 7. 4 Schrader, I PAS, H. 

B See § 218. 0 See § 219. 7 See § 48. 
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is the eternal God. The Adhyatma R a may ana , or spiritual 
Raniayana, in seven books, bearing the same names as the 
books of the early Epic, tells the whole story afresh with 
a view to meeting these difficulties. The theology is advaita 
throughout, but Sakta elements are added, so that Slta has 
a place beside the eternal Rama. In order to shield Slta from 
the reproach of having been carried away by Ravana and kept 
in his harem, she enters the fire, leaving only an illusory Slta 
behind her, before the appearance of the demon ; and the real 
goddess docs not return until the fire-ordeal at the end of the 
story. When Rama at any point talks as a man, it is explained 
that his divine consciousness is temporarily clouded by may a. 
Release is obtainable in Rama alone ; fervent bhakti is the 
path to release ; and a Rama mantra is taught. 1 1 The man who 
wishes to obtain release must give up works altogether ; for 
they only bind the soul to samsdra . The work is thus 
opposed to the Samuchchhaya 2 doctrine. It contains the 
Rama hruiaya 3 in eight slokas and the Rdma-gttd 4 in fifty- 
six slokas, compendia of doctrine meant to be committed to 
memory for constant repetition and meditation. The work 
clearly depends not only on the Raniayana and the advaita 
Vedanta but also on the Bhdgavata P. and the Ramaite 
Agafya Saiuhitd 5 mentioned above.^ There were already 
many Ramayanas 7 in existence when the book was written. 
Among these there was undoubtedly the P amp a- Raniayana* 
a Jain version of the Epic in Kanarcse 1 ’ ; and possibly the 
author may have known the Yoga - 1 ’ asishtha , the Adbhuta, and 
the Bhusundi Ramayanas. There existed also an Adhyatma 
N dray ana y which is several times quoted by Madhva in his 
Bhdshya. The date of the work is probably the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century : Eknfith, the Marathi poet, who died in 
A.D. 1608, calls it a modern poem. 10 It was translated into 


1 1 H. 8, 34. 7 See § 195 and 285. 5 1 . i. 4 VII. v. 

6 See 111 . ii, iii ; IV. iv; VI. v. c § 219. 7 II. iv. 77. 

8 Some of the episodes in the Adhyatma are like episodes in the Pampa - 
Pamayana. * Rice, A L. 30, 33. 

10 Bhandarkar, VS. 48. 
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Malayalim in the seventeenth century. There is also a Kana- 
rese version. 1 

There can thus be no doubt about the existence of an old 
sect which found release in Rama alone. Was it in the south 
or the north ? It would be perilous to be dogmatic : but the 
relations of the literature thus far tend to indicate the south 
rather than the north, vfhere is no distinct Ramaite sect in 
the Tamil country to-day, but there are many Rama-bhaktas, 
i.e. sadhus, who find salvation in Rama. These, in all proba- 
bility, are survivals of the old sect. 

E. Saiva Literature . 
a. Pdsupata Savvas. 

§ 298. A fifteenth-century commentator, Advaitananda, 
gives us in his Brahviavidyabharana a clear sketch of Pasu- 
pata theology which enables us to realize the essentials of the 
system. The five categories mentioned by Sankara 2 really 
give the roots of the system : (a) the cause, Pati , (b) the effect, 
nature and Pasu , (c) yoga practices, (d) VidJu , requirements, 
i.e. various necessary practices, (< e ) Duhhhdnta , release from 
sorrow. They taught that true knowledge of the cause and 
effect, constant yoga practice and meditation, and the rcgulai 
fulfilment of the rules of the order were all necessary for the 
attainment of the end in view. The rules enjoin bathing and 
sleeping in ashes, expressing exultation by laughter, dancing, 
singing or bellowing, and pretending to be asleep, sick, lame, 
in love, or mad. In release the soul was believed to attain 
the divine perfections. 1 he chief scripture of the sect seems 
to have been a sutra-work called indifferently Pasupati-sutra 
or Pasapata-mstra , but it does not seem to have survived. 

j. The L ahull sas . 

§ 299. Of the Lakulrfas, a branch from the main Pasupata 
stem, we have an account by Madhavacharya, 3 the fourteenth- 

1 This Kanarese version contains a Madhva interpolation. Padmana- 
bhachar, LTM . 133. 

2 SBE. XXXIV. 434 ff. 3 In S 1 )S. See Cowclls’s tr. 103. 
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century Vedantist. The teaching seems to be identical with 
the iVisupata theory just sketched. The differences seem to 
have been confined to the practices enjoined, e. g. bathing and 
sleeping in .sand instead of in ashes. Madhava quotes 
a number of books, but in most cases he gives no indication 
whether the books belong to the main Pasupata sect or to the 
Laknhsa branch, and all the literature seems to have perished. 
I hroughout the period the sect was most active in Gujarat, 
Kajputana, and the Mysore, as is made clear by many inscrip- 
tions. They are well summarized by Bhandarkar. 1 

2. The Kapalikas. 

§300. No Kapfdika literature seems to have survived; so 
that for this period as well as the previous one wc are 
dependent on scattered notices. The references to them in 
the & a ilk a ra-d igvijaya imply that they were still active during 
these centuries. 1 hen, in the Prabodhachandrodayet , a drama 
produced in A. I). 1063 which wc have already used, 2 a Kfipa- 
lika ascetic and a KapalinI arc brought on the stage and 
Kapalika practice is described and illustrated with great 
vividness. 1 he evidence of the Malatl- Madhava 3 is here 
corroborated. Kapfdika ascetics arc practically Saktas : the 
characteristic elements ot Sfikta- worship — human sacrifice, 
strong drink, and sexual licence — appear, and with them the 
Sakta jewellery of human bones, the elaborate system of yoga, 
and the superhuman powers that spring therefrom. The 
Kapalika, besides, dwells among the ashes of the dead, and 
cats and drinks out of a human skull. In this play a Buddhist 
and a Jain ascetic appear on the stage, and are reduced to 
a very miserable plight by the Kapalika and the nun who 
accompanies him. Ramanuja’s few sentences 4 on the system 
corroborate the erotic element of this account ; for he says the 
Kapalika meditates on himself as seated in the pudendum 
muliebre. 6 

1 VS. 1 19 20. See § ?;o. 

4 S; ibhashya, SUE. XLVIH, 520 f. 


3 See § 234. 
6 Cf. § 325. 
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3. 77 //’ Gorakluidthis . 

§ 301. The Gorakhnathis (GorakshanatJus) seem to be closely 
related to the Kapalikas. They form a sort of inchoate sect ; for 
Gorakhnath ( Gorakshanatha ) is worshipped in many temples 
in North India, especially in the Punjab and Nepal; yet the 
laity does not seem to be organized. The ascetics, who arc 
usually called Kanphata Yogis, i.c. Split-eared Yogis, arc the 
strongest part of the sect. It is most probable, but not certain, 
that the movement sprang from a yogi named Gorakhnath. 

§ 302. Goraksha seems to be a name of Siva ; a great 
many wonderful tales have gathered round the name of 
Gorakhnath, who is said to have founded the sect of Gorakh- 
nathis ; and both Tantrik Hinduism and Tantrik Buddhism 
glorify the whole company of sainted Nathas ; so that one is 
tempted to take all the talcs -as so much mythology. Yet 
Gorakhnath is probably a historical character; for the 
Kanphata Yogis arc a well-defined group of ascetics, and the 
rise of a new type of Yoga literature, with which his name is 
associated, is clearly connected with the appearance of the 
order. It seems most probable that he flourished about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; for the earliest historical 
reference to him yet noted occurs in the Amritdnabhava of 
Jnanesvara, the Maratha bhakta, whose floruit is A. n. 1290.* 

Gorakhnfith’s name is associated with the rise of a new type 
of yoga, which has had a considerable vogue in certain circles 
but has never found its way into the ancient school of yoga. 
It is called Hathq-^oga, and its most distinctive element is the 
theory that, by certain ritual purifications of the body and 
certain prescribed physical exercises, the supreme concentration 
of mind called samadhi in the old yoga can be attained. It 
therefore deals with a large number of strange bodily postures 
( dsana ), 2 purifications of the channels of the body ( sodJiana ), 

1 See § 278. 

2 ‘The later Yog in relies on asana , the older muni on upasana ’ : 
Ilopkins,/.4 OS. XXII. ii. 334. 
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modes of breath-regulation ( pranayama ), and exercises in 
which posture, breathing, and attention are combined (mudrd), 
and which bring with them miraculous powers. To Hatha- 
yoga is usually added in the later books Raja-yoga , a more 
intellectual discipline to which the physical training is then 
subordinated. Gorakhnath is said to be the author of two 
Sanskrit treatises, Hatha-yoga 1 and Goraksha-sataka , 2 and on 
them depends the later literature, which is dealt with in the 
next chapter. 3 Several works in Hindi verse exist which are 
also attributed to the leader ; but as their date is said to be 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 1 clearly they cannot be 
assigned to him, unless it be found that an earlier elate is 
possible for them. They may have been written by his 
followers. There thus seems to be sufficient ground for 
believing that Gorakhnath was a noted yogi, that he lived and 
founded his sect somewhere about A.n. 1200, and that early 
stories connected with the name Goraksha and the Nathas 
gathered round his head after his death. 

4. The Rascsvaras . 

§303. Another Saiva school is described by Madhava/’ 
which was called the Rascsvara or Mercury system, but docs 
not seem to have suivived. The peculiarity of their teaching 
was this, that they thought that, without an immortal body, 
release could not be attained, and that the only way in which 
an immortal body could be developed was by the use of 
mercury, rasa, which, they declared, was produced by the 
creative conjunction of Siva and his spouse. After the 
acquisition of a divine body, the aspirant, by the practice of 
yoga, wins an intuition of the Supreme, and is liberated in 
this life. A number of ancient teachers of the school are 
named, and several philosophic manuals. 

1 This book does not seem to exist to-day, but see Hall, 17. 

7 Hall, 18 ; Auficcht, ( aL Sati.sk. MSS in Bodleian Libtary , 236. 

3 See § 423. 4 Aftsra Bandhit V inode , 21. 

0 S/)S. y ch. ix, Cowell, 137. 
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b. Agamic Sahas . 

J. The Sanskrit School of Saha Siddhanta . 

§ 304. In his Sarvadarsanasahgraha 1 Madhava describes 
what he calls the Saiva Darsana, and quotes in illustration of 
its teaching six of the Agamas, as many writers, and several 
anonymous works. All the literature is in Sanskrit, but, 
apart from the Agamas, none of it seems to have survived. 
Several writers, however, belonging to the school lived at 
dates later than Madhava ; and these arc therefore described 
in our next chapter. We call it the Sanskrit school of Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

This school and the teaching of the Tamil Saivas as contained 
in the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta arc usually treated as one, 2 but 
it seems quite clear that they are distinct. The Sanskrit school 
has in the main a following of Brahmans, many of them being 
temple-ministrants, its Vcdantic standpoint is Visishtadvaita, 
and its literature is in Sanskrit ; while the following of the 
Tamil school is almost entirely non- Brahman, its Vedantic 
standpoint is Advaita 3 or, according to other writers, Bhcd- 
abheda, 4 and all its literature is in Tamil. 

2. Tamil Sahas. 

§ 305. The literature of the Tamil Saivas belonging to this 
period is extremely rich in lyrical poetry, theology, and 
historical legend. The chronology is still obscure in many 
points, but the relations of the larger events are fairly clear. 

Pattinattu Pijjai, who probably lived in the tenth century, is 
the author of some beautiful devotional verse, which, along 
with the work of several minor authors, found a place in the 
sacred Canon ; ,r> but a number of poems of a highly monothe- 
istic and Puritan character, which belong to a much later date, 

1 Cowell, 1 12. 

2 c.g. see Cowell’s tr. of the Saiva Darsana in Madhava’ s SVS. 

3 Nallasvaml, .SVSW. 63, 6 7, 68, 88, 244. The standpoint is sometimes 
called Sivadvaita. 

4 So Umapati, Tiru-arul-payan , Ixxv. 

6 In the Eleventh Tiru-murai. 
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have been erroneously assigned to this tenth-century poet. 
They arc dealt with below. 1 

§ 306. Nambi-andar-nambi was a contemporary of Natha- 
muni tin Vaishnava leader and of Rajaraja the Great, the 
Chola king (a. I). 985-1018). lie gathered the Tamil hymns 
of The Three into one collection, named it the Tevaram, 
i.c. DKVArAM, the Divine Garland, and with the help of 
Rajaraja had them set to Dravidian music. He then arranged 
to have them sung in the chief shrines. An inscription of 
Kajaraja’s shows that he introduced them into his magni- 
ficent temple at Tanjore. Sung by a special choir, quite 
distinct from the priestly ministrants, they gave the worship 
a fresh interest and splendour without disturbing the ancient 
Sanskrit liturgy. Manikka Vachakar’s glorious verse was 
probably too recent to find a place in this collection. 

§ 307. Nambi’s name is also connected with the formation 
of a larger body of Tamil scripture, which is called the TIRU 
MUR A I, i.c. the Sacred Books. lie collected most of the 
Saiva hymns then in existence and grouped them in eleven 
books ; 2 and the collection was completed by the addition of 
a twelfth in the twelfth century. The contents are : {a) the 
Tevaram , (b) the Tirnvachakam , (c) the Tint Isaipa , lyrics by 
nine , others, {d) the Tirumantram , (e) miscellaneous poems, 
including Nambi’s own works, (/) the Periya Puranam , or 
Great Legend, a Liber Sanctorum, forming the Twelfth Book. 
Sekkirar, the author of the Periya Puranam , the Great Legend, 
may be dated in the first half of the twelfth century. It is 
a poem in seventy-two cantos on the lives of the sixty-three 
Saiva saints of the Tamil country, and is founded on a decad 
of Sundarar’s and the Tondar-tiruv-antadi , which is one of 
Nambi’s poems. No work is more loved by Saivas than the 
Periya Puranam . To about the same date we may assign 
a famous translation, the Skanda P ., done into Tamil verse and 
called the Kanda Puranam , by Kanchl-Appar of Conjeeveram. 

1 See § 426. 

8 He began the compilation in the reign of Rajaraja and finished it 
under his son Kajendra 1. 
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§ 308. Thus far the Tamil Saivas had no formulated 
theology of their own but were dependent on the Agamas, 
which are probably of northern origin and are in Sanskrit. 
The defect was remedied by a brilliant school of thinkers, who 
were also Tamil poets, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Meykanda Deva, who is regarded as the fountain 
of the dogmatic, was a Sudra and lived early in the thirteenth 
century on the bank of the Tenner river to the north of 
Madras. lie translated twelve Sanskrit siitras from the 
Raurava Agama 1 into Tamil verse. To this work, which is 
known as Siva-jhana~bodha , * Instruction in Knowledge of 
Siva he added a few notes in Tamil prose, and a series of 
logical analogies also in prose in support of his reasoning. 
The system which this work unfolds is called the Saiva 
Siddhanta, or 4 Reasoned Saiva system \ He was also a noted 
teacher and had many pupils. His most famous disciples are 
Arulnandi Deva and Manavachakam Kadandan. The latter 
is famous for his Uitmai Vilakkam , a treatise in fifty-four 
stanzas consisting of questions and answers on the main 
points of Siddhanta teaching. The former wrote the Siva- 
jnana-siddhi , a noted work in two parts, of which the first 
is a criticism of other Indian schools of thought, including 
Buddhism and Jainism, while the second is a full statement of 
Saiva Siddhanta teaching so put as to form a rich commentary 
on his teacher’s masterpiece, and to meet, if possible, all 
objections to the Saiva Siddhanta. Arulnandi’s disciple was 
Marai-jnana-sambandha, a Sudra and the author of Saiva - 
saniaya-neri. A Brahman named Umapati from the temple 
in Chidambaram became a disciple of his, ate the leavings of 
his food and was in consequence excommunicated. But he 
became the supreme theologian of the sect, and left numerous 
works, eight of which arc included among the canonical books 
of the Siddhanta. The following is the list : 

1 See § 225. 


S 
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TIIK FOURTEEN SIDDHANTA SASTRAS. 


Uyyavandan (A) 
Uyyavandan (B) 

Meykanda I leva 

Arujnandi 

M an a vachakam Kad and an 


1 . Timvuntiydr 

2 . Tirukkalirrnppadiydr 

3 . S' iva-jh ana-bod ha 
1 4. S h hi - jh d na-sidd/i i 
I r } , Irupavirupathu 

6. Unmai-vilakkam 


7. Siva-prakdsa 

8 . Tim- anti -pay an 

9. / r ihd-vcnbd 
10 Porripakrodai 

1 1 . Kodi-kavi 

1 2 . NcucJiu-vidu-tutu 
1 3. Unmai-ncri-vilakkam 
1 4. Sahkalpa-nirdkarana 

The four — Meykanda Deva, Arujnandi, Marai-jiiana-samban- 
dlia, and Umapati — who together form a succession of teachers 
and disciples, arc known as The Four Santana A chary as, 
i. e. teachers forming a continuous series. There are two of 
the writers whose dates are not known with certainty, the two 
IJyyavandans. They are said to have flourished in the 
latter half of the twelfth century, but it is possible that they 
may Delong to the school of Meykanda. It is possible that 
the development of this dogmatic was influenced in some 
degree by the literature of Kashmir Saivism ; for the later 
stands quite near the earlier system ; yet Siddhantists do not 
recognize the Kashmir literature as authoritative ; and it is 
much more probable that the Tamil Siddhanta was influenced 
by the Sanskrit Siddhanta. The two are quite closely allied. 1 
The tradition in the sect is that Meykanda was directly taught 
by some one from Kailasa. 



3. Kashmir Saivas . 


§ 309. All we know about Saivism in Kashmir during this 
period is summed up in the growth of its literature ; and it 


1 This stands out in Madhava’s essay, Sl)S. VII. 
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seems to have been the more philosophic side of the system 
represented by SomFmanda’s Sira J)ris/ifi that ruled the 
development, although the study of the earlier literature was 
still kept up. The chief followers of Somananda are his pupil 
Utpa’acharya, who is the author of the Isvara-pratyabhijna- 
karikus ; Abhinavagupta (about A.J>. 1000) who expounded 
Utpala’s Kdrikas in two commentaries, wrote several works on 
the Saiva Agamas and a summary of the Pratyabhijna doctrine 
called Paramdrthasdra ; and finally Kshemaraja of the eleventh 
century, who wrote the Sira-sutra-rimariim. After Kshcma- 
ifija the movement died down; yet the literature probably 
influenced Saivism in South India dining the thirteenth and 
later centuries. 

4. / 7 nr S divas* 

§310. The Vna Saivas, also called Lingayats, are a sect 
which seems to have been founded on the borders of the 
Karnatak and the Maratha country in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and soon attained considerable proportions, 
spreading rapidly towards the south, especially in the Kanarcse 
country. Lingayats believe that the sect is extremely old, and 
that it was merely reorganized in the twelfth century, but it 
seems to be rather more probable that, while most of the 
elements united in the sect are old, the sect itself came into 
being about A. D. 1160. 1 In the Karnatak for centuries the 
mass of the people had been cither Saivas or Digambara 
Jains : the new sect seems to be essentially a fresh formation 
meant to give Saivas a more definite theology and a closer 
organization, and to win over the Jains to the worship of 
Siva. Two features of the sect — the great prominence of the 
monasteries, and the large measure of religious and social 
equality which full Lingayats enjoy within the sect — are 
probably in part imitations of Jainism. Racial characteristics 
may also have played a part in forming the organization ; 

1 Bhandarkar believes it came into existence about a century earlier 
VS. 134* 
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for, as wc have already seen. 1 Lingayats and Manbhaus, 
a Vaishnava community formed in the Maratha country about 
a century later, have a large number of common features. Both 
morality and bhakti are very prominent in Lihgayat teaching. 

Critical scholars have usually held that the founder of the 
sect was Basava, the prime minister of Bijjala, the Kalachuri, 
who became King at Kalyan in A. D. 1 156, but Fleet is inclined 
to believe that Kkantada Ramayya of Ablur, whose career is 
mentioned in an early inscription, was the real leader, and that 
Basava came in as a political and military auxiliary. The 
tradition is that the sect was founded by five ascetics — Kkorama, 
Panditaradhya, Rcvana, Manila, Visvaradhya 2 — who are held 
to have sprung from the five heads of Siva, incarnate age after 
age. These are regarded as very ancient, and Basava is said 
to have been but the reviver of the faith. Yet the early 
literature shows that the five were all his contemporaries, some 
older, some younger. But the whole eaily history is still very 
obscure ; and, until the early literature, Sanskrit, Kanaresc, 
and Tclugu, has been carefully read and compared with the 
inscriptions, this darkness is likely to remain. / 

§311. The organization of the sect is sufficiently noteworthy. 
Five original monasteries, the first heads of which were the 
five ascetics, must first be noted : 


Monasteries. 


hirst M aha fits . 


j. Kcdarnath, Himalayas. 

2. Srl-&iila, near Nandyal. 

3. Balehalli, West Mysore. 

4. LTjjini, Bcllary boundary, Mysore. 

5. Benares. 


Kkorama. 

Pan d i t aradhya . 
Revana. 
Manila. 
Visvaradhya. 


In every Lihgayat village there is a monastery, and each is 
affiliated to 011c of the five original monasteries. The 
J angamas are a caste, and from them come nearly all Lingayat 


‘See §295. 

2 These five are mentioned in the Suprabheda Agama . 
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Gurus. Every L i it gay at must belong to a monastery and must 
have a guru : he need not visit a temple at all. 

Lihgayats regard Siva as the Supreme, and must worship 
him only: that is the meaning of the name of the sect, lira 
$aivas 9 stalwart Saivas, worshipping Siva alone. Then, the 
modes of their worship of Siva are two: each Lihgayat 
worships his own Jangama guru ; and he worships the small 
linga 1 which he wears in a reliquary hung round his neck, 
whence the other name of the sect, Lihgayat, linga- wearers. 
Image-worship is prohibited. 

When a boy is born, the father sends for his guru, and the 
ashtavarna , eight-fold ceremony, which makes the baby 
a Lihgayat is performed : guru , linga , vibJiuti , nulraksha , 
mantra , Jangama , tirtha , prasada . These eight are held to 
be/ coverings’, protections against sin. 

When a young Lihgayat chooses a guru for himself, a cere- 
mony is held in which five pots, representing the original 
mahants of the five great monasteries, are used. These are 
placed precisely as the symbols used by Smartas in their 
private worship arc placed . 2 Four are so placed as to form 
a square, while the pot which represents the monaster 
to which the chosen guru is affiliated is placed in the 
centre. 

A Lihgayat worships privately twice a day before meals. 
He sits down, takes his linga from its reliquary, places it in the 
palm of his left hand, and goes through the prescribed forms 
of meditation and adoration in that posture. Meditation is in 
accordance with the six sthalas ? 

When the guru visits the home, an elaborate ceremony, 
padodaka , i. e. the washing of the feet of the guru, is performed, 
at which all the family, and possibly friends as well, are present. 

1 The linga is to the Lihgayat what the sacred thread is to the twicc- 
born Hindu. No full Lihgayat may wear the sacred thread, even if he be 
of the best Brahman blood. 

2 See § 352. 

4 These are six stages of spiritual progress, through which the Lihgayat 
passes in seeking union with Siva, bhakti , mahi , sa > prasada , pni/iali/iga } 
saranct , aikya . 
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The head of the house also worships the guru. The guru sits 
down in Yoga posture, and the householder, sitting before him, 
goes through the sixteen operations of Hindu worship, and 
other t Jaborate ceremonies. 

There are a few Lingiiyat temples, most of which have been 
built as memorials to individuals, but they do not form 
a necessary part of the organization of the sect. 

§ 312. The word Jangama is used in two senses, first for 
a member of the caste, and secondly for a practising Jangama. 
Only the latter is worshipable. Most Jangamas marry and 
earn their living. Those who wish to become practising 
Jangamas must remain celibate They must also be trained 
in a monastery and receive diksJia , initiation. The whole sect 
is in the hands of these practising Jangamas. They are of two 
classes, Gurusthalas and Viraktas. 

Gunisthala Jaitgamas arc trained to perform all domestic 
ceremonies and to act as gurus, and a number of them will be 
found in every village monastery. These village monasteries, 
which ate the real centres of Lingiiyat organization and life, 
and the five original monasteries are called Gurusthala 1 
monasteries, because they are guru schools and residences. 

but there arc a few monasteries of another type, in which 
philo >ophical and theological instruction is given, and in them 
Virakta Jangamas are trained. They are usually called 
Shatsthala monasteries, because in them the six st/iaias or 
stages in the process of reaching union with Siva arc 
taught. The duty of Viraktas is to teach. ^ 

§313. The social construction of the community, as it is to- 
day, is difficult to understand, and the history behind it is still 
more difficult. Lihgiiyats affirm that Basava did away with 
all caste distinctions, whether with regard to religious privileges, 
intermarriage, or interdining, but that at an early date the 
community fell away from this practice. It would be un- 
pardonable to speak dogmatically about B a sava’s teaching 

1 (jurusthala monasteries fall into two sub-classes, Si shyavarga and 
Putnwargu . 
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until the early literature has been critically examined, but, in 
the light of other cases in which similar claims have been 
made, only to be proved untenable when carefully investigated, 
it is surely wise to reserve judgement. A somewhat similar 
condition of affairs in the Manbhau sect suggests the idea that 
the original community in each case may have consisted of 
a number of social groups among whom caste restrictions were 
still very clastic. A desire to win ovei the Jains may have 
helped to perpetuate the freedom. 

In order to understand the present position of affairs, we 
must distinguish between full Lihgayats and semi- Lihgayats. 
Among the latter Lihgayat practice is imperfect and caste 
restrictions are confessedly rigid. Of these semi-Lihgayats 
there arc two groups. The first are the Aradhya-Brahmans, 1 
who are found mainly in the Kanarcsc and Telugu districts, 
and are clearly half-converted Smartas. They wear both the 
sacred thread and the linga. In their private worship they are 
Lihgayat, but they intermarry with Smarta Brahmans, 
a Smarta performs the wedding ceremony for them, and they 
will not dine with other Lihgiiyats. The second group are the 
Outcaste Lihgayats, for whom no Jahgama will perform the 
full ceremonies, and who arc not admitted in any sense to 
Lihgayat society. 

Amongst full Lihgayats caste restrictions in marriage remain 
rigid, but all are free to dine together. As a matter of fact 
Jahgamas and certain high-class business families do not usually 
interdine with the rest. When the guru visits a disciple, they 
dine together. 

§314. All full Lihgayats bury their dead, and no thought of 
pollution is associated with the place of burial. They are 
vegetarians and strict abstainers. Child-marriage is con- 
demned, and widow lemarriage is allowed, but some sections 
of the community have fallen back. 

Vlra Saivas are taught that each person may attain Release 

1 In Mysore there is a group known as Atadhyas , who are pure 
Lihgayats and do not wear the sacred thread. 
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in this life by practising the prescribed meditations and passing 
through the six stages. Bhakti holds a large plaee in their 
practice. Their philosophy 1 shows very clearly the influence 
of Ramanuja, and from an early date the teaching and litera- 
ture of the Tamil Saivas exercised a considerable influence 
on them. 

§315. Lingayat literature is mostly in Kanarcse and San- 
skrit, but there arc also several rather important books in 
Telugu. Unfortunately, so little critical study has as yet been 
spent on them that, in many cases, it is impossible to assign 
dates or to sketch their contents. 

One of the very earliest works is the life of Panditaradhya, 
the Mahant of Srl-Saila. It was written in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and Telugu by Somanatha, who lived at Palakurki 
near YVarangal during the reign of the first Pratftparudra, 
i.e. in the last decades of the twelfth century. He is also the 
author of the original Basava Parana , which is in Telugu 
verse. There is another important work in Sanskrit which may 
be even earlier, the Srikara-bJidshya on the T r cddnta-sntras : 
its date is discussed in our next chapter. 

There arc also a number of Lingayat documents in the 
Agama literature. 2 The Sukshma is entirely Lingayat, while 
the Suprabhcda , Svdyambhiiva , Kdmika , Paramesvara , and 
V diala all contain Lingayat material. It is probable that 
these sectarian works are of fairly early date. 

Of great importance for popular Lingayatism are the early 
Kanarcse sermons known as Vachana. Some are attributed 
to Basava himself, others to later men. The character of the 
Kanarcse in which some of these are written proves that they 
belong to the thirteenth century at latest. 1 * 

'Ihcre arc then the Kanarese Puranas, which lire of various 
dates. The Siddharama (the legendary life of the first Mahant 
of Sholapur) for example, by Raghavanka, the pupil of Hari- 

1 See Hhandaikar, VS. 134 flf. 2 Seep. 193 

3 My informant is Rao Sahib P. G. Ilalkatti of Bijapur, who* has 
translated those attributed to Basava into Rnglish. Unfortunately they 
are still unpublished. 
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hara, is a fourteenth-century work 1 ; and several others may 
belong to the same century. 

F. Sdkta Literature . 
a. The Left-hand School. 

§316. A considerable list of Tantras can be formed which 
seem to date from the tenth or the eleventh century. A MS. 
of the Brahma - Yamala bears the date A. P. 103 2, 2 and a MS. of 
the Nitydhnikatilaha , a work dealing with the daily rites of 
the Kubjika sect of Saktas, is dated * 1 9 7 :i ; while in the 
works of two Saiva scholars belonging to Kashmir, Abhinava- 
gupta, whose floruit is a.p. 1000, and his disciple Kshemaraja, 
there are quotations from the Devi-Yamala, K ulachuddmani, 
Ka/ottara , Knlasdra , Amiitesa , and Mdlini-vijaya Tantras , 4 
Clearly these cannot be dated later than the tenth century. 
Lakshmidhara, a scholar who lived at Warangal towards the 
end of the thirteenth century quotes from the Vdmakcsvara T. 
a list of sixty- four Tantras, which is almost the same as the 
list found in MSS. of that Tantra to-day. As the Vdma- 
kcsvara was already an authoritative work in his time, it must 
be a good deal older. The I\ ulachuddmani 7 . also contains 
a list of sixty-four Tantras, which is very similar to the Vdma- 
kesvara list. In each of these lists there are three groups of 
Tantras which we may take to be characteristic of the first 
half of the period, eight Bhairavas, eight Balnirfipas, and eight 
Yfimalas. These last— th c Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Lakshmi, 
Umd t Skanda , Ganesa , and Graha Yamal as — receive their 
name from Yamala , a pair, the leferencc being to a divinity 
and his £akti in sexual union. The pose is called Sambara in 
Nepalese Buddhism and Yab-yum in Tibetan Buddhism, and 
images of this character were common. 0 In their character 

1 Rice, KL. 43. 2 H. V. Sastri, II. xxii. 3 lb. I. Ixiv. 

4 Hall, 1 97 f. ; Chatterji, AW. 38. 

See Intro, to Saundaryatahari by A. Mahadeva Sastri and Pandita- 
ratnam K. Rangacharya. But see also below, p. 389, n. l. 

c II. P. Sastri, 11 . vii. ; r*etty, GNB. 1 8 1 and passim . There are 
similar sculptures on some of the temples at Khajuraho. 
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these: Tantras are parallel with the Buddhist Tantras which 
appear in the Tibetan Canon, and in Chinese translations, in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 1 Some of the names coincide, 
Samba/ a, J a 1 a - Sa m bara , . K Td achak ra , Mahakala. 

The Saundaryalahari is a famous ode to the goddess in 
a hundred stanzas, of which Stanzas 1-41 arc frequently pub- 
lished as a separate ode under the name A njuidalaharh The 
whole is usually ascribed to Sahkaracharya, but serious scholars 
regard the ascription as a mistake. ^ Lakshmidhara, the scholar 
already quoted, who belongs to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has a valuable commentary on it. As he unhesitatingly 
accepts the authorship of Sankara, there must be a tradition 
of some age to that effect behind him. The work thus goes 
back to a fairly early date, but it is not yet possible to be 
more definite. Another work often by mistake 2 attributed to 
Sankara, the J'rapanchasara 7 \, rather a foul book, has been 
much used and has had many commentaries written upon it. 
We cannot be mistaken in assigning it to this period. Along 
with it we may take two books belonging to the Kaulas, who 
are amongst the extremest of the Saktas, the Kaula U. and 
the Parasurama-Bhargava-sFttra. Of the latter we are told 
that it is ‘a complete exposition of all branches of the Kaula 
system', and that ‘the worship of Devi according to the 
Kaula marga is generally based on the directions given in this 
work/ Of the Kaula l L we are told that it is a work 

in te/se prose, the ethical code of the Kaulas. It is enigmatic, and 
ils directions are vague and indistinct. It hints that the shackles of 
litualism cannot lead to liberation, which can be secured only by throw- 
ing off the blind restrictions imposed by social conventions. 

There are some half a dozen other Sakta Upanishads, all of 
which probably belong to this period. These arc as follows : 
two Tripuratapaulya Upanishads, modelled on the Nrisimha - 
tapaniya works, the Tripura, SJiatcJiakra, and Bhdvand 

1 See § 324. 

2 From ( onfusion with a non-Tantrik work of the same name. 

8 From an anonymous essay m SJM . III. (1897). 
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Upanishads, and finally the Devi l 7 . y included in the fivefold 
Atharvaiiras which doubtless rests on an original Sakta 
Upanishad. The Tripura l ", which consists of sixteen stanzas 
and claims to belong to the Sakai a Sakha of the Rigi>cda y gives 
a brief outline of the philosophic basis of the Sakta system 
and describes the various modes of worship in use. 

Ihe Saraddtilaka J\ is a work of very great authority, 
written by Lakshmana Dcsika, a scholar belonging to the 
eleventh century. The book deals almost exclusively with 
spells (mantras) and sorcery, and scarcely mentions ritual. Tt 
is thus rightly connected with Sarasvatl, who as goddess of 
speech is called Sarada. Tt opens with a philosophy 
of creation and of human speech. It describes and classifies 
mantras, gives rules for the preliminary arrangements necessary 
for the use of mantras, for initiation, and for the use of the 
sacrificial fire. The body of the work deals with the formation 
and employment of mantras. A few mudras are described and 
many yantras. The last chapter is on Tantrik Yoga. The 
Shatchakra l 7 ., mentioned above, deals, as its name implies, 
with the six chakras of occult force supposed to lie in the 
human body. As Narayana commented on it, it must belong 
to this period at latest. The Rhavand ( also mentioned 
above, teaches that the human body may itself be considered 
a Sii-chakra. 

We may also note two vernacular Sakta works belonging 
to this period, a 1 Bengali poem on Chanel! belonging to the 
thirteenth century and a Tclugu translation of the Mdrkan- 
(fey a the date of which is about 1 300. 

b. The Right-hand School . 

§ 317. There seems to be no evidence in the early literature 
of the existence of any Dcvl-worshipping sect which repudiated 
the coarser elements of the ritual, or of Devi-tcmples in which 
animal sacrifice was not permitted. All seem to belong to 


See § 207. 
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what is now called the Left-hand ( V autochart) section of the 
Sfikta teaching and cult. But from the thirteenth century, if 
not earlier, we hear of Sakta scholars who followed the pure 
path of the Right-hand ( Dakshindcharl) section, and also of 
Right-hand literature. In Gujarat and in South India to-day 
there arc many 1 )evl-temples in which no animal sacrifice is 
permitted. The individual scholars with their private practice 
and the temples with their public cult seem to be both con- 
nected with the Smarta community, and the cult is in full 
conformity with Vcdie usage. Can it be that these facts point 
back to a mediaeval reformation ? It is curious that, in tradi- 
tion as well as in the pseudonymous Sankaravijayas, there is 
said to have been such a movement, and it is attributed to 
Sankara. For example, in Conjeeveram local tradition says 
he compelled the goddess Kamachlamma, i.e. the Love-eyed 
Mother, to give up human sacrifice. A very remarkable image 
of Sankara is worshipped in her temple there, 1 and the 
minist rants arc Nambutiri Brahmans, who declare themselves 
descendants of priests introduced from Malabar by Sankara. 2 

§ 318. The first scholar, so far as we know, who follows the 
Right-hand path is -Lakshmldhara, who has been already 
mentioned. His name as an initiate was Vidyanatha. In his 
commentary on sloka 3 1 of Tiaundaryalahari he gives the list 
of sixty-four Tantras discussed above, and also gives two other 
lists as follows : 

Misra or Mixed Tantras: (i) Chandrakala, (2) Jyotisvatl, 
(3) Kalanidhi, (4) Kularnava, (5) Kulesvarl, (6) Bhuvanesvaii, 
(7) Baihaspatva, (8) Durvasasa. 

Saw ay a or Sub/ia , i.e. Pure , Tantras : (1) Vasishtha, 
(2) Sanaka, (3) Suka, (4) Sanandana, (5) Sanatkumara. 

By Mixed Tantras he seems to mean books which give instruc- 
tions for the worship of the goddess with a view both to 
earthly blessings and release, while Pure Tantras teach only 

1 See a print from a photograph in my Primer of Hinduism* 119. 

9 Maclean, ERE* VI 1 . 646. 
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the way to release. They teach how by meditation and yoga 
practice the Devi may be raised from the Muladhara, through 
four other chakras, to Ajnfi, and thence to the Sahasrara. 1 This 
practice is called Srividya. Unfortunately this last group of 
five works is not yet known, and no account of them can be 
given. 

c. The Bhakti School. 

% 319. There is another form of Right-hand worship among 
Saktas which has come from the influence of the Bhagavata P. 
Release is sought by the path of enthusiastic emotional bhakti 
towards the goddess. The chief scripture of this discipline is 
the Devi Bhagavata , which is usually reckoned one of the 
Upapuranas. The devotees of the goddess, however, deny 
that it is one of the Upapuranas and affirm that it is the 
original work to which the fifth place among the Puranas 
belongs by right, and that the Krishna Bhagavata was written 
by Vopadeva about A. I). 1300. A remark which Sridhara 2 
makes at the beginning of his great commentary on the 
Bhagavata P. enables us to realize that this claim was already 
common in his day. It is thus clear that the Devi Bhagavata , 
being posterior to the Bhagavata P. and prior to Sridhara, 
who lived about A.D. 1400, belongs to this period. It is not 
yet possible to say anything about the date of the Agasiya- 
sfitras , 3 which expound the bhakti of the Devi Bhagavata and 
are thus parallel to the Narada and Sandilya-su tras. 

(j. Saura Literature. 

§ 320. It is probable that the splendid rise of the chief sects 
of the Vaishnavas and Saivas during our period gradually 
weakened the cults of the Sun, Ganesa, and other minor gods. 
The Sauras have an honourable place in the Prabodhachaudf o- 
daya . 4 There were several great temples built to Surya during 
the early centuries, 0 but towards the end the popularity of the 

1 See A valor, TGL. cxxxii ff. 2 See § 326. 

5 See the essay in SJM. III. (1897). 4 See § 270. 

5 Notably Mucihera in Gujarat and Kanarak in Orissa. 
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god waned. There is very little literature to notice. A few 
chapters 1 in the Brahma P. containing the theology of Surya 
and the piaise of Orissa and of the temple of the Sun at 
Kanfirak, and the song of the Sun-god in Bengali recently 
published by Mr. Uinesh Chandra Sen 2 may belong to this 
period, and the great inscription at Govindapur in the Gaya 
district by the poet Gahgadhara, 3 which dates from A. 1). 1137, 
is a Saura document. 

II. Ganapatya Literature . 

§ Idle Ganapatya sect clearly continued active during 
the early centuries of this period, even if it decayed towards 
the close. The usual sectarian mantra seems to have been 
Sri Ganesaya namaJj while the sect-mark was a circlet of red 
minium on the forehead. The most important document of 
the sect, apart from the Upanishad described above, 4 is the 
Gancsa Pur ana;' the bulk of which consists of legends in 
glorification of Gancsa, including stories of his having cured 
leprosy, but also deals with the theology and the worship of 
the sect and details the thousand names of the god. Gancsa 
as the supreme Brahman can be known only by mystical con- 
templation, but he may also be worshipped through his images 
in the usual Hindu way. The Mudgala P. is also a Ganapatya 
work, but seemingly of later origin. The date of the Sankara 
Digvijaya is very doubtful, but it may with safety be regarded 
as reflecting facts belonging to the latter half of the period, 
ft speaks of the Ganapatyas as divided into six sub-sects, 
according as they worship Maha-Ganapati, Haridra Ganapati, 
IJchchhishta-Ganapati, Navanita-Ganapati, Svarna-Ganapati, 
and Santana-Ganapati, while one section of the Uchchhishta- 
Ganupatyas revered Heramba-Ganapati and had very foul 

1 XXI-XXVtII. 2 VSJ\ I.23-4; 164-71. 

8 Epiyr aphia ImiUa , II. 338. 

4 Sec § 239. 

* The legends are briefly described by Stevenson, JR AS. VII. 
319. The reference to Moresvar, noted by him, is probably an inter- 
polation. 
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rites . 1 Many of these forms of the god occur also in the 
Mndgala P.~ and a number of them are still to be seen in 
images in South India ,* 1 but the sects have all disappeared. 

Yet, as the sect decayed, the position of the god as a minor 
divinity, the god of obstacles and success, adored by all 
Hindus, became firmly established. lie is praised in this 
sense in the Skatnia ]\ A and elsewhere. To this period also 
belongs a singular document which gives one of the many 
variant myths about his birth and his elephant head, the 
Gancsa-Khaiula of the Brahmavaivarta PS* The story is told 
to glorify Krishna as the Supreme, this part of the Parana 
being probably of Niinbarkite origin . 11 4 * 

I. D/iarma Literature. 

§332. The gradual decay of Tantrik Buddhism in Bengal 
and Orissa left a deep but not altogether healthy deposit in 
Hinduism. In most cases it was the old sects that received 
the deposit, but in one case at least there was a fresh growth. 
The central member of the Buddhist Triiatna — Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha — gave birth to a new Hindu god, Dharma, 
whose worship spread abroad and produced an important 
literature in early Bengali, which bears many marks of its 
Buddhist source. The prime scripture is the Sunya Purana? 
a lineal descendant of Nagarjuna’s Sunyavada, by R am a! 
Pandita, which seems to come from the eleventh century. It 
deals with both theology and ritual. One of the chief names 
connected with the cult is Lau Sen, King of Maina in Bengal 
in the eleventh century, who worshipped Dharma, and from 
whose heroic feats a famous legend arose. This story forms 
the basis of a series of Bengali romances known as the Dharma- 

1 They were unclean Saktas, like the Buddhists who adoied llcramba. 

1 This work catalogues thirty-two forms of (ianapati, while the Sarada- 
tikaka 7 ‘. speaks of tifty-one forms: Krishna Sastri, Sit. 173. 

* lb. 165-76. 

4 Skanda /\, Prabhasa Mfihatmya. See Kennedy, JLM . 352. 

6 Wilson, Works , III. 103 ff. 6 See § 282. 

7 Sen, HBLL . 
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mangal poems, written from the twelfth century onward. The 
earliest writer was Mayura Bhatta. 1 

ii. Buddhism. 

A. The Saktas . 

§323. The Tantrik University called Vikramasila, on the 
(hinges, founded early in the ninth century, rose to splendour 
about the opening of this period and showed a great succession 
of scholars for two centuries. Yet the religion was slowly 
dying, poisoned byTantrism and weakened by Hindu violence 
and criticism. Few books were produced except Tantrik 
works and manuals of logic, 2 and even these failed towards 
the end of the eleventh century. Islam destroyed Buddhism 
in India in the great conquest of the North just before 
a. D. 1 200. 

$ 324. There is a considerable number of Tantras and related 
works which, from their common features, and from the dates 
at which they were translated into Chinese and Tibetan, would 
seem to belong to the tenth century or thereabouts. One of 
the most distinctive, the Srikdlachakra 7\, is said to have 
been written in A.D. 965. The Chanda mahdroshana, lle-vajra^ 
Hcruka , Dak ini -j ala- sambara , Manjusri-mfda , and Bhuta- 
diimara Tantras, and the Manjusri-nama-sahgiti 3 (called 
also Paramartha-nanui-sangiti ), in which a long list of the 
names of Manjusri forms a hymn of praise, belong to the 
same time and class. 

§ 325. In these there appears first an intensification of' the 
erotic features of Tantrism. 3 New Buddhas, each with his 
sakti, make their appearance, e. g. Ileruka and VajrayoginI, 
and the high religious value of intercourse with women is more 
insisted on than ever. It was probably as a result of this 

1 Sen, HULL. 30 ff. 2 Vidyabhushana, MS//.. 135 ff. 

8 Vajrasatt va mteis the Chandamaharoshana T. iiom the pudendum 
muliebre of Vajradhatvisvan. (if. (he Buddhist Tantrik monk in Act III 
of Urabodhaihandrodaya (pp. 34 f. in Tayloi’s tr.), which was produced 
about A. D. 1060, and see § 300. 
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movement that the practice of representing in scripture these 
Buddhas in sexual union with their spouses arose, a practice 
which appeared also in Hinduism. 1 In Bengal the erotic 
Buddhism of this period was called Sahaja. 2 Romantic love 
for beautiful girls was made the path to release. Very little 
of the literature of the school remains, but it is reflected later 
in the poetry of Chandldas, the Hindu sakta, and its foul 
practice long infected Bengal. 

§ 3^6. The second fresh feature of these works is a thcistic 
or pantheistic theology,' 5 the final outcome of the Mahfiyana 
theory of the three bodies of the Buddha 4 and of the idealism 
of the Vijnanavada school, especially as expressed in the term 
alayavijnana , b The movement was also powerfully influenced 
by the Vedanta, by the theism of the Nyaya,and by Saivism. 
The universe and all Buddhas come from an eternal being 
called Adi-Buddha, i. e. the original Buddha, and Svayambhu, 
i. c. the self-existent, the process being represented by the 
triple system of Dhyani-Buddhas, Dhyani-Bodhisattvas and 
Manushi-Buddhas, as follows : 


ADI-BUDDHA. 
Dhydni- Buddhas. 


Vairochana 

Aksliobya 

Ratnasam- Amitabha 

Amogliasiddlu 


bhava 



1 divan 1 - Bodhisattvas . 


Samanla- 

Vajrapani 

Ratnapani Avjlokite- 

V’isvap.ini 

hh.idra 

svara 



Mattu shi- Buddhas . 


J hpankara 

Kanaka- 

Kasyapa Gautama 

M.iilreya 


muni 

The three grades of being are suggested by the three bodies 
of the Buddha, while the five beings in each grade come from 
the original five Buddhas of early Buddhism, the three Former 

1 See § 316. 

2 Kumaraswamy, The Dance of Siva, 103 (New York, 1918); Sen, 
JI BLL. 37. 

■“WlfTrlussin, ERE . art. ‘Adi-Buddha’. 

1 See § 176. r> See § 178. 

T 
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Buddhas, Gautama, and the coming Buddha, for these are 
the Manushi Buddhas of the third grade. The theory was 
developed alongside Tantrism, which teaches that every 
Buddha and every Bodhisattva has a wife. 

By five acts of his contemplative power ( dhyana ), the Adi- 
Bndd/ui creates five Vhyani-Buddhas . The Dhyiini-Buddhas 
have nothing to do with man or the world, but live in thought- 
ful peace in nirvana. Each, however, has a son who is a 
Dhy ani-bod Jiisatlva and has never been a man. Through him, 
in turn, a M a n nshi-Bnddha , i. c. a human Buddha, is brought 
into being, and a world within which the Manushi-Buddha 
plays his part. 

In most of the forms of this theology the eternal One is 
personal, so that the system is distinctly theistic, e. g. the 
Aisvarika system of Nepal, but in others, where Vijnanavadin 
thought is prominent, the idea tends to exclude personality 
and thus to approach the pantheistic conception of Brahman 
as held by Sankara and other Mayavadins. The system is 
found most often in Tantrik works, such as the Srlkdlachakra 
7 '., but it was held by Mahayanists also ; for it appears in the 
( tunakdrandavyuha , which is a new poetic version of the old 
K drandavyrdui? 


B. Buddhist Lands. 

^327. Buddhism lingered on in great weakness in Bengal, 
where a few pieces of literature may be traced, 2 until the six- 
teenth century, when the last groups of Tantrik monks and 
nuns were absorbed by the Chaitanya sect.' 1 In Orissa the 
faith has survived in disguised forms down to the present time. 4 

But if Buddhism died out in India proper, it continued to 
thrive elsewhere. 

§ 328. In Nepal, in the first part of the period, we trace the 
rise of the Aisvarika, or Theistic, system explained above, and 
fresh literature seems to have been written. It is in Nepal 

1 See § 175. 2 Sen, HULL, 15-55* 8 See § 370. 

4 Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhunja , Chap. II. 
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that the theistic Gunakarandavyuka 1 is found. The same 
theology appears in the SvayambJm P., which is a Mfihatmya 
of Nepal and probably is as late as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.- The Dasabhumisvara is a later recension of the 
Madhyamaka Dasabhumaka-sntra? augmented with resumes 
in Prakrit verse. It is found in Nepal. 

The most interesting fact about Nepalese Buddhism is that 
its sacred books were in Sanskrit, and the great majority of 
existing Sanskrit texts, whether Mahayana or Tfmtrik, have 
been found there. They can be most conveniently studied in 
R. I.. Mitras Xe pale sc Buddhist Literature . No traces of 
a Nepalese Buddhist Canon have been found. The character 
of the texts found there would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that the books in use in the middle ages must have been very 
similar to those of Tibet, i. c. the literature is Mahayana with 
a considerable infusion of Tantrik works. Further, while 
there is no real Canon, there is a curious sojt of substitute for 
one : Nine very famous works — eight of them being Mahayana 
sfitras, the ninth, one of the greatest of the early Tantras — arc 
held in special reverence and receive regular divine worship. 
The following is the list: 


TIIK NINE Dll ARM AS. 

1. Ashtasahasrika Prajhdparamita . 

2 . Gandavyfthdt . 

3. / tasabhfnnisvara . 

4. Samadhiraja . 

3. L ahhavatara-sfitra . 

6. Saddhartna-pmuhxrika . 

7 . 7 'athagata-guhyaka. 

8. Lalita-vistara . 

9 . Sui hirnaprab/iasa . 

1 Sec § 326. 

2 This inference rests on a reference to Rfidha (Mitra, 254) : See § 2#o 
• 5 See § 177. 


T *>, 
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§ 329. Buddhist literature in Pali has been written in 
Ceylon continuously until our times, 1 and also in Burma from 
the eleventh century downwards. 2 

§ 330. In A. I). 972 the Chinese Canon, as it then was, was 
printed from wooden blocks. Numerous editions followed ; 
for the blocks were often destroyed by fire or by civil war. 
But many new translations, especially of Tantrik works, were 
added between A. I). 972 and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 3 Since then there has been no change. The full 
Canon was printed in the fourteenth century, and has since 
been frequently published. 1 

§ 331. Corea and Japan did not translate the sacred books, 
but contented themselves with the Chinese Canon. It is 
important to realize how wide a field the Chinese Canon — 
a set of rather imperfect translations — has had for its 
influence. A few years ago, stimulated by the example 
of the Christian Scriptures in Japanese, one of the Amida 
sects*' published Japanese versions of the three Sukhavati 
texts which they regard as supremely valuable, but until 
then no Japanese could read a Buddhist text in his own 
tongue. 

§ 332. Though the bulk of the Tibetan translations had 
been made by the end of the ninth century, more were added 
in the eleventh, and a few as late as the thirteenth century. 
The following quotation gives some facts about the Canon as 
published : 

The whole forms a series of over three hundred volumes, each of 
which with its wooden covers makes a package about 26 in. long, 
8 m. bioad, 8 in. deep, and weighing about jo lb. The volumes 
genei ally are in the form of xylographs, or prints from carved wooden 
blocks, as with ancient Chinese books, no mo\ able type having been 
employed ; occasionally MS. sets of the entire canon are to be found. 

The sacred texts consist of two gieat collections: (a) the canon, and 
(b) the commentaries. 

1 Winternitz, 11 . i. 174 Si. 

8 Mabel llode. I\tli Literature of Zlnr/ttn. 3 Nanjio, Cols. 450-8. 

1 Nanjio, Intto. xxii. b i.e. sects that worship Amitabha. 
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The canon, or* Kti-gyur (vulgarly Kattjur ), 1 translated word \ forms 
a series of one hundred, or in some editions, one hundred and eight, 
volumes, and comprises 1,083 distinct books. It is divided into seven 
great sections, as compared with the three divisions of the Pali canonical 
scriptuies, or Tripitaka. 

The commentary Tan-gvur (vulgarly Tanjur) is a great encyclopaedic 
binary of ancient loie on metaphysics, logic, composition, aits, alchemy, 
&c\, including the commentaries of ancient Indian Buddhist writers, 
Nagarjuna and others, and also some texts by Tsong-Kha-pa and other 
Tibetan saints. 1 

About A. I). 1206 Jcnghiz Khan the Mongol completed 
Tibet. His grandson Kublai Khan, convci ted to Buddhism 
by a Tibetan abbot, gave this abbot and his successors 
temporal power in Tibet in A. I). 1270, and opened Mongolia 
to Buddhism. The abbot, with the aid of a staff of scholars, 
carried out the stupendous task of translating the whole 
Tibetan Canon into Mongolian. The Mongol script is a modi- 
fication of Syriac which had been introduced into Central 
Asia byNcstorian missionaries. Thus Indian Buddhist litera- 
ture received a sudden expansion of influence, and was carried 
wherever the Mongols went.- 


iii. jainism. 

A. Svetavibara Literature. 

§ d33* Svetambara literature was already very rich and 
varied at the opening of this period, and during the first three 
centuries it lose to its utmost splendour and strength, dis- 
playing all its variety and brilliance in its chief representative 
Hemachandra. Then came the Muhammadan conquest of 
the North, in which Jains were cut to pieces, harried, and 
persecuted in the same way as Hindus and Buddhists were. 
The fact that the community survived at all is proof of the 
strength of its character and organization, but it has never 
regained its former influence and splendour. 

The work of elucidating books of the Canon in the classical 
1 Waddell, ERE. VII. 789. 2 ERE. VII. 786. 
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style in Sanskrit, so brilliantly begun by Haribhadra and 
Silanka in the ninth century, was carried forward by another 
pair of writers, Abhayadcva of the eleventh century, who took 
Si lank a for his model, and Malayagiri of the twelfth century, 
who followed Haribhadra. There were other scholars — 
notably Santisuri, Dcvendragani and Tilakacharya — who did 
further expository work of real value in Sanskrit. Siichandra- 
suri, a junior contemporary of llcmachandra, left a number 
of Prakrit commentaries. 

Several works of genuine religious power were written 
during the period, especially by llcmachandra and Asada ; 
and Jain apologetic, dogmatic, and philosophy were eagerly 
cultivated. Criticism of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy was 
very popular, the writers usually following the example of 
1 laribhadra and calling their works £ Six systems \ A number 
of famous sacred odes were composed, the most notable 
writers being Soblnina, his brother Dhanapala, and Abhayadcva 
the expositor. 

Innumerable romantic talcs both in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
appeared. Dhanapfila, Dcvendragani, and Dcvabhadra wrote 
in Sanskrit, while Hemachandra’s Vasudcva Hindu is in 
Prfikrit. Closely allied to these is the prabandha , a narrative 
of a semi-historical character consisting of a series of stories 
about well-known men of the iccent past, and also the cliarita , 
or biography of a Jain saint. Both of these types of hooks 
minister to the instinct which seeks to know the facts of men’s 
lives, but they are first of all edifying literature, and for that 
reason the tales are treated with a good deal of freedom. 
Hence, w r hilc a great many of the stories, especially those of 
more recent date, contain historical elements, legend plays 
a large place in them. 1 Most of the se books are in Sanskrit, 
but a few are in Prakrit, e. g. Gunachandra’s Mahdvira - 
cliarita. 

§ 334. During the first half of the period the powerful 
influence of the Vedanta leads to the acceptance among Jains 

1 Buhler, HanaJumdi a. 6; Tawney, Prubandhachintamani , Preface. 
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of a sort of Brahman, an eternal spirit behind the Ttrthakaras 1 ; 
and the idea survives here and there to this day, but it has 
never really modified or weakened the essential atheism of 
the system. This faint reflection of Vcdantic thought in 
Jainism is curiously similar to the far more powerful Adi- 
Buddha doctrine in Buddhism. 

§ 335. The following seem to be the most outstanding 
personalities among the writers of the time. 

Two brothers belonging to the latter half of the tenth 
century, Sobhana and Dhanapala, the latter a protege of both 
Muhja and Bhoja, kings of Malwa, distinguished themselves 
greatly as writers of sacred odes in Sanskrit. Dhanapala’s 
Rishabhapanchasika , fifty stanzas in praise of Rishabha, one 
of the Tlrthakaras, is well known, while Sobhana’s hymns are 
still more famous. Dhanapfda’s Tilakmnanjari , a volume of 
tales in highly artificial Sanskrit, is worthy of comparison 
with the ) \tsasti laka by the contemporary Digambara scholar 
Somadeva. 

Abhayadeva is the greatest name among Svetfimbaras of 
the eleventh century. Following the example of Silfihka, he 
wrote Sanskrit commentaries on nine of the chief canonical 
works, viz. the third to the eleventh Arigas inclusive, and 
many other texts. Of his original works the best known is 
an ode to Pars van at ha called Jayatihuyanastotra , which he 
is said to have composed, as a plea for release from a disease, 
while standing in worship before that Tirthakara’s image. 

Devabhadra (1086-1169), a famous logician, completely 
defeated the Digambara scholar Kumudachandra in a con- 
troversy on the question of the salvation of women, held at 
the court of Jayasimha at Anhilvara-patan in Gujarat in A. l>. 
1124, and thereby prevented the Digambaras from getting 
a foothold in the city. 

But the greatest of all Svetambara writers is Ilemachandra, 
who lived from 1089 to 1 1 73, and spent most of his life in Anhil- 

1 JA. Vli. 106 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from ike Inscriptions , 103 ; 
Suali, GSAL IX. 28 ; Barth, A 7 . 146. 
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vara-patan the capital of Gujarat. He had great influence 
at court from A. D. 1 1 25 onwards, and still greater after 1159, 
when he won over king Kumarapala to Jainism. He was 
a writer of extraordinary industry, scholarship, and versatility. 
His chief religious books are the Yogasastra, a treatise on 
Jain ethics and asceticism, and the Vltnragastuti , a poem in 
thirty-two stanzas in praise of the passionless life, both written 
to establish his royal convert in the faith. II is three works 
in the field of legendary history and biography, already 
referred to, are the 7 risk ash ti- sal aka - p it r it shachar it a , a Jain 
history of the world, its appendix, the Parisishtaparvan > which 
contains the lives of the Jain prophets and teachers, and his 
biography of MahavJra, the Malta vi ren har i fa. II is Vasudcva 
lhnda , a large collection of romantic tales, told in Prakrit 
and mostly in prose, may be set beside Haribhadra s Samardi- 
chchhakahd . lie is also the author of a Jain Ramayana, the 
Rdmacharita . But his literary activity was not merely 
religious but covered almost the whole field of the culture 
and science of mediaeval India. lie wished to give Jains the 
fullest possible opportunity of becoming educated and capable 
men. He therefore wrote on logic, grammar, rhetoric, poetics, 
lexicography, and politics. 1 1 is Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars 
and lexicons are weighty scientific works which have been 
widely used. 

Asada came of the royal family of Bhilmal in Gujarat. 
One of his sons died young, and a Jain teacher did his best 
to give him religious consolation. The bereaved father wrote 
in j 191 the Vivekavumjarl in memory of his son, working 
the teacher’s words of consolation into beautiful verse. 
Another of his works, the Upadcsakandali , is praised as being 
rich food for pilgrims on the road to Release. 

Jinadatta’s Vivekavilasa , which was written about A. D. 
1220, is a sort of summary of religious knowledge, including 
sketches of systems other than Jain. 

Amarachandra, a noteworthy poet of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, wrote for the Jains the Bdlabhdrata , 
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a sketch of the Mahdbhdrata in some 6,500 Sanskrit verses, 
and a Kdvya on Padmanabha, the Jain Tirthakara who is 
expected to appear next. He is also the author of three 
works on poetics. 

Prabhachandra is the author of the earliest life of Hema- 
chandra, the Prabhdvakacharita , which appeared about 1250, 
while his contemporary Dcvendrasuri is remembered because 
lie wrote five of the six Kar mag rant has. 

Merutuhga (A) flourished early in the fourteenth century, 
and is most famous for his PrabandhachintamauL The first 
four chapters of this prabandha contain a good deal of 
valuable history and biography, but the remainder is legend. 
He also wrote the Munjaprabandha in Prakrit. Rfijasekhara 
is the author of Prabandhakosa (published in 1349 at Delhi), 
which is of considciable value, and a collection of talcs called 
A ;/ /( unde a t/ulsaitgraln 1 . 


Jh Digambara Literature . 

$ 356. The Digambara literature of the period is not so 
licli as the Svclambara, yet it has considerable variety and 
a large part of it is in Kanarcsc. Commentaries wore written 
on several of Kundakundas works, and Nemichandra (late 
tenth century) pioduced a number of fresh philosophic books 
of considerable importance. Numerous puranas both Sanskrit 
and Kanarese appeared, and legendary history and biography 
were not neglected. Amongst the most popular works are 
Jain versions of the Kpics in Kanarese. 

At the beginning of the tenth century lived Amritachandra, 
a brilliant commentator. He expounded three of the works 
of the early Digambara scholar Kundakunda, the Samaya- 
sdraprabhrita , the Pauchatthiyasamgahasutta , and the Prava- 
chanasdra , and wrote a work on the Digambara categories, 
the Tattvarthasiira , and the Purusharthasiddhyupaya on the 
means whereby man may reach perfection. Balachandra 
(c. lico) wrote a commentary on the l y rdbhritasdra, another 
of Kundakundas works. 
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One of the most famous of Kanarese poets is Pampa, who 
wrote in 941 his Kanarese adaptation of the M ahabharata, 
which is known as the P ampa-Bharata , or the Vikramdrjuna 
Vijaya. lie is also the author of the Kanarese Adi Parana . 

We notice next the Yasastilaka of Somadeva, a series of 
talcs told in very artistic Sanskrit, to recommend the Jainism 
of the Digambara sect. It is technically a kathd , i. e. a com- 
position in prose which breaks into verse when the story 
becomes surcharged with feeling. It is a work of great 
literary power, which would have held a high place in Sanskrit 
literature, had it not been Jain. It was written in A. n. 960 
under the Rfishtrakuta king Krishna III. 

( hamundarfiya was chief minister to the Western Gahga 
king Miirasiiiiha II and also to his successor Panchfdadeva. 
They reigned in Mysore. lie is noteworthy first as having 
erected at Sravana Bcjgoja a colossal image of Gommatesvara 
about A. I). 980, and secondly as being the author of the 
Chdmundardiya Parana , which is the earliest existing work 
in Kanarese prose and is dated A. 1). 978. It gives an account 
of each of the twenty-four Tlrthakaras. 

One of the teachers whom Chamundaraya revered was 
Nemichandra Siddhanta-chakravartI, who is the author of 
five dogmatic works in Prakrit verse, which have been much 
used, Dravya-saniyralia , Gommalasara , Labdhisdra , Ksha- 
panasara , and Trilokasdra . The D r av y a sa dig rah a and the 
Tnlokasdra are always included among the books mentioned 
under the Secondary Canon. He seems to be the Nemi- 
chandra who lived about A. I). 990 and wrote the first Kanarese 
novel, Lildvatl. 

The Paramdtma-prakdsa is a Sanskrit work in 344 stanzas 
by Sii-Yogindra Acharya, but the date is not known. The 
purpose of the woik is to oppose thcistic teaching, and the 
method employed is to try to show that the human soul is 
the truly divine spirit. Numerous Vcdantic terms are used. 

* Asadhara, a layman and a native of the country by the 
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Sambhar lake, fled, while still a young man, from his home, 
at the end of the twelfth century, to escape the violence of 
the Musulman invaders and took refuge in Dliara. there 
he became a learned Jain, and wrote fourteen works, most 
of them on the Jain faith. The most famous of these is the 
Dharmamrita , or Nectar of Religion, which describes the 
duties of Jain ascetics and laymen. II is 7 rishasJitis mri 1 1 is a 
collection of stories about sixty-three persons drawn horn the 
Jain R 111a nas. 

There were a number of notable men among the Kanarese 
Jain poets. Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna — all tenth-century 
men — arc called the three gems, but Abhinava Pampa also 
deserves a place beside them. Pampa’s Adi Pur ana is said 
to be ‘unequalled in style among the Kanarese poets . His 
Kanarese ]\I ahdbharata , called the Pampa P/iarata , in which 
he identities his own princely patron Arikesuri with Aijuna, 
is also much admit cd. The fame of Ponna and Ranna rests 
in each case on a Kanarese Purana. Abhinava Pampa, who 
flourished about A. I>. 1100, is also the author of a Purana, 
but it is his Pampa Ramayana that has brought him glory. 
It is a Jain recast of the ancient story. 1 he whole atmosphere 
is Jain, and all the heroes arc faithful to the Jain faith. 

We may also mention the J ivaka-ChintCmiaiji} a Jain 
Tamil Kdvya or romance in verse, written probably in the 
tenth century. 


Harnett, HMC'J Jl. 4. 



CHAPTER VII 


MUSLIM INFLUENCE 

A. I). 13/50 TO 1800. 

§337. 'Flic new factor in the religion of India during these 
centuries is the influence of Islam. That influence seems to be 
scarcely traceable in the literature before 1400 ; but we choose 
13/50 as the opening year of the new period, because it is most 
probable that further research will succeed in discerning its 
activities a good deal earlier. Islamic ideas are not so gener- 
ally diffused as the great elements which have hitheito formed 
the distinguishing features of our periods, but they seem to be 
of greater importance than any other force operative during 
these centuries. 

It was, in the first instance, through the teaching of Sufis 
that Islam found entrance to Hindu hearts. They fraternized 
with Hindu ascetics and gurus; and each learned to respect 
the other’s religious faith and life. Hut not until the last 
quaiter of the fifteenth ccntuiy did the movement show any 
notable force. Kablr was the man through whom the leading 
ideas were popularized. From his time the condemnation of 
idolatry and polytheism became frequent. Hut large sections 
of Hinduism show little or no icaction to the influence of 
Islam. 

Perhaps the extraordinary rise of the vernaculars from the 
fourteenth century onwards may be partly clue to the serious 
weakening of Sanskrit scholarship consequent on the impover- 
ishment of Hinduism and the destruction of Hindu schools 
and monasteries by the invaders. 

Akbar, who had come to the throne in 1542, transformed 
the character of the empire by his policy of giving Hindus 
equal rights with Muslims and admitting them to the highest 
positions in the at my and the administration. He thereby 
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not only gave Hinduism freedom once more to raise its head, 
but greatly changed the feeling of Hindus towards the Empire. 
He had many Hindu works translated into Persian, and his 
great-grandson, Dara Shikoh, followed his example. 

i. Hinduism. 

A. The Philosophies. 
a. The Karma Mimfv'nsa . 

$ 338. From the very beginning of this period to the middle of 
the seventeenth century there was great activity in the Karma 
Mimamsa school. Three authors produced each a famous 
treatise and a very large number of ancillary works appeared. 
The earliest, written during the first decades of our period, is 
Madhava’s Jaiminiya nyaya-mala-vistara , a full exposition of 
the system in verse, accompanied by a commentary in prose. 
Colebrookc says : 

It follows the outer in Jniniini's text; not by way of paraphrase, but 
as a summary (though the title rather implies amplification) of its 
purport, and of approved deductions from it; sometimes explaining 
separately the doctrine of llhatta and of (iuru, under each head; 
at other times that of the old scholiast ; but more commonly confined 
to that of llhatta alone ; yet often furnishing more than one application 
to the same text, as llhatta himself does. 1 

This work has hud a great vogue, partly because of its clearness, 
largely also because the veises could be easily committed to 
memory. The author and his brother Sayana were closely 
connected with the court of Vijayanagara and with Sankara’s 
monastery at Sringerl. They arc amongst the most illustrious 
of Hindu scholars. Apa Dcva 2 wrote, about A.i>. 1630, an 
elementary manual, the Mlmaihsa-nyaya-prakasa , which is 
usually called the Apadcvl and has been much studied, because 
it is easy. Then Khandadcva (died 1665) produced the 

1 ME, I. 300. 

2 11 is son, Atlanta Deva, author of the Smriti KaustubJm , u iote at the 
command of Ha z Bahadur O' hand r a of Kuniaon, who died in 1678. Duff, 
CL 28 1. 
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Pdiattadfpikd , which has won itself an honoured place because 
of its brilliant logical reasoning. Appaya Dlkshita 1 (1553- 
1634) has a treatise in verse on the Mlmamsa which was much 
talked of in its day, the Vidhi-rasayana\ in it he attacks 
Kumfu ila. 

The Mimathsa has been atheistic, in the sense cf not recog- 
nizing the Supreme, throughout its history ; yet that has 
never hindered Smartas, who almost to the last man recognize 
the Brahman of the Upanishads, from making full use of the 
system. Vcdanta-Dcsika 5 * in his Scsvara Mlmamsa main- 
tains that Kumarila acknowledged the existence of God, and 
other writers have argued that the acknowledgement of God 
is quite consistent with its principles. 

b. The Vedanta . 

§ 3 . 19 * Luring this period an immense number of treatises 
were written on the advaita Vedanta, commentaries, super- 
commentaries, summaries in prose and verse, and partial 
expositions. Here we note only a few of the more noteworthy 
manuals. At the beginning of the period there appeared 
the Pahchadasl by Bharatltlrtha and Madhava, an independent 
exposition in verse of the whole system running to fifteen 
chapters, as the name implies. It betrays the tendency, which 
went further later on, to bring into the Vedanta ideas belonging 
to the other systems, especially the Sahkhya. In the fifteenth 
century, Advaitananda wrote the: Prahvia-vidyab Havana, 
a prose commentary on Sankara’s Bhashya which Colcbrooke 
found useful. His disciple Sadananda is the author of a brief 
outline of the Advaita in prose called the Vcdanta-sava, which 
foims a useful introduction to the philosophy ; but the student 
must realize that contamination of the Vedanta from the 
Sahkhya proceeds further in it than in earlier works. Maclhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, a sannyasl of the Sarasvati order, flourished 
before A.J>. l/pjo, and wrote a well-known work on the nature 
of release in the Advaita, the / ' cdanta-kalpalatika . He belongs 
1 Sec § 354. “ See § 381. 
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to the group who believe that all the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy teach essentially the same doctrine. 1 Vijnana 
Bhikshu’s Vijnana writa is a dualist bhashva, an attempt to 
prove that the dualism of the Sankhya can be established 
within the Vedanta. 2 

§ 340. Several fresh sectarian bhashyas were written during 
this period. The following table 1 may be found useful : 




SKCTUUAN 1 

111 I AS 1 I VAS. 


Approx . 



A ’awe of 

P 'Milos 0 phi 1 

date. 

A ut hot . 

Sett. 

l' has/iy a. 

Standpoint. 

1085 

Ramanuja 

Sri-Vaishnava 

Sn-b/ias/iva 

Visislit.idvaita 

1230 

Madliva 

Madhva 

Sntr<i-bhashya 

I )vaita 

XIII 

V i shim sv ami 

Vishnusvarm 

Jimhnia’Sui? a- 

Dvaila 




b/ias/iya 


XIII 

Srinivasa 

Nimbarka 

l r edanta - ban- 

Rliedabheda 




stnbha . 


c. 1400 

Sri Want ha 

Sai\a 

Sniva-b/ins/iya 

Visishtadvaila 

XVI 

Vallabha 

Vallablia- 

Aiiubhdihya 

Smklhadvaita 



charya 

Sri bar a- bln is tiya 

S.ikti-\ isisht- 

? 

Sn pat 1 

I .iiiKay.il 




Siiba-bhashya 

advaita 

? 

Suka 

Ithagavala 

Visishtadvaita 

XVII I 

lialadeva 

Chaitanya 

Govinda-bhadiya 

Achintya- 


bhedabheda 

§ 341. A scholar named Narayana, who, coming later than 
Sankarananda, the guru of Madhava, probably lived early in 
this period, wrote commentaries on many Upanishads, and 
gives a list of fifty-two Upanishads which is of considerable 
historical importance. The Muhtika V* contains a list of 
jo8 Upanishads of considerable interest. Tn the year 1636 
Dara Shikoh, one of the sons of the Mugal Emperor Shah 
Jahan, gathered a number of pandits at Delhi and got them 
to translate fifty Upanishads into Persian. Anquctil Dupcnon, 
the French scholar who went to India to study Zoroastrianism 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, obtained a copy of 

1 See § 346. 2 His position is explained in § 342. 
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this work, and when he returned to Europe translated it word 
for word into Latin. This was the form in which the Vedanta 
first reached Europe. 


c. The Sahkhya . 

^342. Throughout this period the Sahkhya Karika con- 
tinued to be much read ; for Madhavacharya’s summary of 
Sankhya doctrine in his Sarva-darsana-sahgraha, written 
about A. I). 1380, is based on it ; and several commentaries on 
it and on Vachaspati s Sahkhya-tattva-kaumudl have been 
written. But there arc two other expositions of Sahkhya 
teaching which have also been largely used, the Sahkhya-sutras 
and the Tattva-sainasa. The date and the author in each 
case arc quite unknown. Max Muller thought that the Tattva- 
samasa was older than the Karika ; but scholars of to-day do 
not follow him. Clearly, it is much more likely that these two 
are comparatively late works ; for there is no clear reference 
to either before the fifteenth century. The Tattva-samasa 
represents a form of arrangement of the Sahkhya principles 
considerably different from the form exhibited in the Karika . 
The Sahkhya -sfitra gives a good deal of space to criticism of 
the other philosophical systems, including the Vedanta ; yet 
it makes a very great advance towards the Vedanlic conception 
of God. Keith says 1 : 

The work makes remarkable efforts to prove that its views are in lull 
accord with scripture, to whn h it attributes conclusive value, and 
endeavours to show as accordant with the Samkhya itself the statements 
in siripturc regarding the personality oj God, the unity of the absolute, 
the joy which is asserted to be part of the nature of the absolute, and 
the heavenly bliss acknowledged in the Vedanta as a step on the way 
to final release. Indeed the text goes so far as to hold that obedience to 
the traditional rules of action has a good effect towards securing final re- 
lease, and to talk of the attainment of the nature of the absolute. 

The Sutra thus approaches the doctrine, which became very 
popular during this period, that all the six Hindu systems can 


1 AN. 94. 
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be shown to be in harmony with each other. There are other 
developments of doctrine of less interest. 1 In the middle of 
the sixteenth century there lived in the vicinity of Benares 
a Sahkhya sannyasl named Vijnana Bhikshu who carried this 
movement a little-farther. His fundamental conceptions seem 
to havebeen those of the ancient theistic system called Sahkhya- 
yoga. In any case he was a Sahkhya dualist, and yet a theist, 
conceiving God not as the universal spirit, but as a special 
soul, perfect and ever free. He wrote a bhashya on the 
Sahkhya Sidra , the Saiikhya-pravachana-bhashya . In it he 
gives expression to the conviction that all the six systems arc 
authoritative, in spite of their differences. 

Sahkhya sannyasls arc now so rare that it is of interest to 
know that, as late as 191 2, a learned Sahkhya yati named Svami 
Hariharananda was alive and teaching in Calcutta.- 

d. TZic Yoga. 

§ 343 * Three useful works on Yoga produced during this 
period may be mentioned. Madhava’s chapter on the subject 
in his SarvadarsauasaiigraZui (c. A. I). 1 380), Vijnana Bhikshu’s 
YogasarasahgraZia (mid. sixteenth century), and Ramananda 
Sarasvatl’s commentary on the Yoga-sidra , called Maniprabha , 
written about a.L). 1600. 

Yogis of this great old school have become very rare. I 
have never had the good fortune to meet one. 

e. TZic J 7 aiseshik a and tZic Nyaya . 

§ 344. The work of the combined school of Vaiscshika and 
Nyaya was vigorously pursued by Annam Bhatta and Visva- 
natha Panchanana, who were Vaiseshikas, and by Jagadisa and 
Laugakshi Bhaskara, who were Naiyayikas. All four lived 
somewhere about 1600. The Bengali school of New Logic 
started with Vasudeva Sarvabhauma/ 1 who taught at Nuddea 
frbm 1470 to 1480, but was brought to full intellectual free- 

1 See the fine analysis in Keith, .S.S. 92 ff. a Chattcrji, HR. xiv. 

" Sen, C C. 80 ff. Sarvahhaunia became an enthusiastic follower ol 
Chaitanya. 

U 
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dom by his pupil, Raghunatha Siromani. There was a long 
succession of teachers thereafter down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. 1 

§ 345. The most famous of the numerous critical summaries 
of philosophical systems written in India saw the light about 
A. I). 1380, the Sarvadarsanasahgraha of Madhava. Sixteen 
systems are sketched, arranged so as to form a gradually 
ascending scries. First come the materialistic Charvakas, the 
Buddhists and the Jains, then six of the sectarian theologies, 
and finally the Hindu philosophies, 2 the whole series culmina- 
ting in the Vedanta/ 1 4 

B. Reconciliation of Systems. 

§ 346. We noticed above 1 the statement made in the 
Prabodhachandrodaya that the six systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy are not mutually exclusive systems but that they all 
celebrate from various points of view the same glorious and 
uncreated God. Vijnana Bhikshu, 5 the sixteenth-century 
Sahkhya sannyasl, who is a theist, acknowledges that the 
Sankhya system and the Karma Mi mams a are atheistic, yet 
he holds that all the systems are authoritative, and reconciles 
them by distinguishing between essential and practical truths, 
the latter being false or imperfect theories inculcated with 
a view to some practical end, and therefore to be neglected in 
a general survey. Similarly, Madhusudana Sarasvatl (; wrote 
rather later : 

The ultimate scope of all the Munis, authors of these different 

systems, is to support the theory of illusion, and their only design 

1 See a full statement by Manamohan Chakravarti in JASB. Sept. 1915, 
pp. 259 ff. 

a These are seven instead of six, because Panini’s grammatical teaching 
is included, on account of his theory of the eternity of sound. 

3 In the vulgatc text of the work there is no essay on the Vedanta, 
the explanation probably being that readers were expected to turn to the 
Panchadasi Recently, however, a text was published in Poona on the 
basis of a manuscript discovered in Tanjore, in which an essay on the 
Vedanta completes the work. Is this essay genuine? 

4 In § 270. 

Prasthanabheda : Muir, OS T. IV. 102. 


5 Sec § 342. 
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is to establish the existence of one Supreme Ciod, the sole essence ; 
for these Munis could not be mistaken since they were omniscient. 
But us they sau that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects, 
could not all at once penetrate into the highest truths, they held out 
to them a variety of theories, in order that they might not fall into 
atheism. Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in 
view, and representing that they even designed to propound doctrines 
contrary to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines 
of these several schools with preference, and thus become adherents 
of a variety of systems. 

<£347. Most modern Hindu scholars occupy a simitar stand- 
point. Mr. J. C. Chatterji’s statement 1 may be taken ns 
representative. The Nyfiya, Vaiseshika, and Karma Mimamsa 
systems are all realistic ; the Sankhya and the Yoga are 
dualistic; the Vedanta monistic. From this he proceeds: 

Thus, in reality, there are only tlnee metaphysical systems of the 
Hindus. These systems again are not considered as mutually contra- 
dictory. They are regarded as forming a graduated series in which the 
three systems form, as it were, three great standards, suited to different 
types or grades of minds— different intellectual (and only intellectual) 
capacities and temperaments. 

^ 348. The position of Kablr, 2 and all his school, seems at 
the first glance to be still wider ; for in him there is a recon- 
ciliation of Tslam and Hinduism; but the truth in it is far 
simpler, surer, and more practical. For the reconciliation is 
between one school of Islam and one school of Hinduism, the 
latter already seriously modified by the laying aside of 
idolatry. 

^349. But the boldest of all is Akbar’s Divine Faith, the 
Din I/a/if? which was meant to sum up all religions, a creation 
which died with its own imperial creator. A little later, 
Hindu pandits at the court of Aurungzebc suggested to 
Bernier 4 the idea that there might be many true religions, all 
proceeding from the one God. 

$ 350. Early in the eighteenth century, Prannath taught, at 

1 HR . 5. 2 See § 396. 

3 V. A. Smith, Akbar , 209 ff. 4 Travels , 328. 
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Panna in Bandelkhand, that all the religions of India were 
reconciled in his own person, since he was at once the Christian 
Messiah, the Mohammedan Mahdi, and the Nishkalaiik avatar a > 
‘ the stainless incarnation *, of the Hindus, and expressed the 
dogma in his Kulljama Sahcb} 

C. The Hindu People. 

<§ 351. The Hindu people arc still roughly divisible into the 
three old groups. There is first the mass of the common 
people, caste or outcaste, who belong to no sect, but acknow- 
ledge all the gods and worship whichever they think is likely 
to help at the moment. There come next the orthodox 
twice-born men, who acknowledge all the gods and worship 
them with Vedic rites, and in addition hold some religious 
philosophy, either monistic or theistic. The third group arc 
the Sectarians. Each sect holds a theistic theology, worships 
its own god as the personal Supreme, and identifies him with 
the Brahman of the Upanishads. Groups of the uncultured 
common people maybe found here and there, especially in the 
south, who cling intelligently to a sectarian theology and cult. 

As will be evident from our survey, Hinduism produced 
a long scries of great sects from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. From about J 330, however, the effort rapidly 
weakened and died away. One of the most noteworthy facts 
in the history of the religion since 1.700 is the steady persistent 
decay of the sects 2 all over North India and also in wide 
regions farther south. Multitudes have drifted back to 
un differenced polytheism, carrying with them the merest 
shreds of the old thought. Uneducated pujdris :i with their 
numerous images and mongrel ritual strengthen the reactionary 
movement. This fact makes fruitful research exceedingly 
difficult over wide areas. 

1 Wilson, 315 f. ; Griswold, Forman Christian College Magazine, July 
and Nov. 1905; Growse, M. 230ft*; JAS/i. XI.VIII. 171; Russell, 
I'CCr. 216 ft'. MirzaGliulam Ahmad Khan of Qadian is an exact modern 
parallel : see Walter’s Ahamadiya Movement , Calcutta, 191S. 

2 See Chanda’s statement, I A R. 143 ff. 8 I.c. temple-ministrants. 
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13. Smart a Literature. 

% 352. The orthodox twice-born fall into two groups. The 
first, the S ranters, who still perform some of the ancient 
Srauta sacrifices, arc so few in most parts of India that they 
arc seldom distinguished from the much larger group, the 
Smdrtas, who content themselves with the worship of the five 
gods and the observance of the Sandhya, i. e. the daily prayers. 
In South India and in Gujaiat the word Smfirta connotes, 
in addition, allegiance to Sankara’s Vedanta ; but in North 
India the Smfirta is free in philosophy, lie may follow 
Sankara; he may accept the Nyiiya system ; or he may find 
satisfaction in an attempt to blend Ramanuja’s theism with 
the strength and simplicity of Sankara’s thought. The woiship 
of the five gods in Pauchayatana Piija is observed at home. 1 
Images, or stone and metal symbols, 2 3 or diagrams, or earthen- 
ware pots, may be used to represent the divinities. The image 
or symbol of the god whom the worshipper prefers is placed in 
the centie, and the other four are so set as to form a square 
around the central figure." 

§ 333. Hindu temples arc supposed to fall into two classes, 
Smfirta and Sectarian. In a Smfirta temple, whether it is 
dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Devi, Surya, Ganesa, or some other 
god, the ritual and liturgy ought to be Vcdic, and the five gods 
ought to be worshipped. In sectarian temples, the ritual and 
liturgy ought to be Tantric (i. c. based on the Saihhitfis in 
a Vishnava temple, on the Agamas in a Saiva temple, and on 

1 In Gujarat and in the Tamil country Smartas may be found who no 
longer worship the fhe: they worship Siva and reverence the others. 

a The more usual symbols are: Vishnu, the S diagram a pebble; 
£iva, the Narmadtsvara pebble; the Devi, a piece ol‘ metal, or the 
Svainarekhd stone found m a river in South India; Surya, a round 
piece of Surya/cdnta , i.e. sun-stone, or of sphatika , i.e. crystal ; Ganesa, 
the Svarnaihadra , a red slab from a stream near Arrah. 

3 A Smfirta Brahman one day invited me to have a look at his domestic 
chapel. It was a very small room. The sacred place was about two aftid 
a hall feet square, and was sunk some six inches below the main level. 
In the centre of this little quadrangle stood the linga, while an image 
stood in each of the corners, Vishnu, Devi, Surya, and Ganesa. 
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the Tantras in a Sakla temple), and the chief deity ought to 
be some form of the god of the sect, even if other divinities 
are also recognized. As a matter of fact, in the north, com- 
paratively few pure Smarta temples are to be found 1 ; and, 
while in the south and west sectarian temples are managed 
with a good deal of strictness, in the north laxity is wide- 
spread. Pu juris are usually men of little education, and they 
very naturally tend to introduce images of popular gods in 
addition to the divinity of the temple, and to follow their own 
whims in matters of ritual. 

In most Saiva temples in North India a Smarta Brahman 
can go forward to the lihga and perform his own worship in 
accordance with the directions of the Grihya-sutra of his own 
charana . The pujarl of the temple conducts the puja of sixteen 
operations (sJiodasa itpachara) at certain fixed times, but the 
Smarta Brahman’s worship is quite independent. In South 
India this personal worship in the temple is not permitted. 
In many Saiva temples in the north, all worshippers, including 
women, are allowed to approach the linga, place a few bilva 
leaves upon it, and pour some Ganges water over it, while they 
mutte r their mantras or prayers. 

Most Smartas give their preference to Siva, but others 
are Vaishnava or Sakta in their leanings, and in earlier times, 
doubtless, many, like Raja Birbal, 2 were Sauras. 

§ 354. The first fifty years of the period are memorable for 
the brilliant Vedic and philosophic work done by the brothers, 
Madhava and Sfiyana. Madhava’s three books, the Nyaya- 

1 A temple may he found here anti there in which the five gods are 
ai ranged according to rule. Thus in the Yallabhachfirya temple in 
Udaipur the main temple is the shrine of Krishna, while Siva has a small 
shrine in the NE. corner, Rurga in the N\V„ Suiya in the SW., and 
Ganesa in the SE. In Saiva temples in Gujarat one frequently finds, in 
addition to the lihga, images of the Devi and of Ganesa, while Vishnu 
is represented by a tortoise, and Surya is not pictured, because he is 
visible in the sky. There is usually an image of Hanuman also. F requently 
there is no separate image of the Devi : she is represented by a snake 
coiled round the lower half of the lihga. This is the concept of Kundalini 
from Sakta Yoga : see § 232, and cf. Krishna Sastn, S/I. 185, //. 1. 

2 V. A. Smith, Akbar , 165. 
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mala-vistara on the Mimamsfi, the PauchadasI on the Vedanta, 
and the Sarvadavsanasaiigraha , a review of philosophic 
systems, have been dealt with above under the philosophies ; 
but the style as well as the subject would inevitably make 
each a work of very great interest to thinking Smartas. The 
works of Say ana (died 1387), on the other hand, deal directly 
with the literature on which the orthodox twice-born depend. 
A series of valuable commentaries on the Rigvcda , the 
Aitarcya Brahman a and A r any aka, and on the Taittiriya 
Sathhita* Brdhmana, and Aranyaka of the Black Yajurvcda 
were written in whole or in part by Sayana. They have been 
of large service to Hindu scholars ever since, and European 
scholarship owes them a great debt. The Prasthdnabhcda 
of Madhusudana Sarasvati, who has been already mentioned, 
is interesting as showing the orthodox method of regarding 
the various philosophies and sectarian systems with their 
literature. The title of the work means ‘ Varieties of the 
Ways \ i.c. to God. 

In Bengal Raghunandana Bhattacharya (c\ A.J). 1500) dealt 
fully with the detailed religious duty of the Hindu in his 
Ashtdvimsati Tattva , a work greatly treasured by the 
orthodox. 

Appaya Dikshita, 1532-1624, one of the most famous 
Smarta scholars of the time, produced a large number of 
books on very varied subjects. Amongst his religious works 
is the Sivdrkamanidi pika , a Sanskrit commentary on Srl- 
kantha’s Saiva-b/idshya , which has been much used. 1 In 
his later years he followed the right-hand practice of 
Saktism. 2 

One very practical type of Smarta literature consists of 
manuals, usually called prakarana-granthas , written for the 
purpose of applying Mimamsfi principles to the ceremonies 
enjoined in smriti books, and forming an offshoot from the 
Mimamsfi proper. One of the earliest and chief of these is the 
Smriti- K aits tab ha, written by Ananta-deva, son of the author 
1 See § 424. 2 See § 270 and § 317. 
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of the Apadcvl } They may be found in local forms in all 
parts of the country. 

Mukundaraj is the author of an exposition of the Vedanta 
in Marathi verse called the Vivckasindhu , which is much 
admired. It has been referred to the reign of Jaitrapal, King 
of Dcvagiri in the Maiatha country at the end of the twelfth 
century, and has therefore been called the earliest piece of 
Marathi literature, but the character of the language scarcely 
bears out the claim. It does not seem to be nearly so ancient 
as the language of the Jhanesvari 2 Further, Mahlpati, who 
wrote lives of many of the Marathi poets, makes him a 
contemporary of Tukaratn. His date is thus quite uncertain. 

The Yoga- Vasishtha-R am ay an a , discussed above, 11 was 
widely used. It is mentioned and quoted by Bharatltirtha 
and Madhava in the Pane had a sf ; and the Juana - ] r asis/it/iain , 
an adaptation in Tamil verse by Alavantar Madavappattar, 
appeared about a.j>. 1600. 

E. ] r aishnava Literature. 
a. (Zener a/. 

§ The most prominent type of general Vaishnava 
literature produced during the period consists of free renderings 
and adaptations of the Epics and the Puranas in the ver- 
naculars. The MahabJnirata appeared in a Bengali dress in 
the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Tamil in the 
fifteenth, in Kanarcse about 1500, and in Hindi in the 
nineteenth century. The Ramayana was produced in Bengali 
in the fourteenth century and often afterwards, in Malayalim 
in the fifteenth, in Kanaresc in the sixteenth, in Hindi in the 
seventeenth, and in Oriya at a later date. Three Vaishnava 
Puranas, the Vishnu , Varaha , and Padma , were translated 
into Telugu in the fifteenth century. It would be unwise to 
lay much religious stress on these versions. The bulk of 
serious Vaishnava literature arose in the sub-sects. 


See § 33K 


a See § 278. 


* § 270. 
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b. Bhagavata. 

1. The Bhagavata Community. 

§ 356. Probably about A.i>. 1400, Srldhara Svami, Mahant 
of the Sankarite monastery, Govardhana, in Purl, wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavata /\, the Bhagavata Bhdvdrtha 
Dipikd , which is by far the most famous exposition of the 
work. He was clearly an excellent scholar, and he must 
have had access to a very trustworthy tradition. He begins 
his commentary with the distinct statement that the great 
Purana was not written by Vopadcva. The fact that this 
theory was already current proves that Stidham wrote at a 
time considerably later than A. u. 1300, when Vopadcva 
flourished. As the commentary was well known everywhere 
by the end of the fifteenth century, Srldhara’s floruit may 
reasonably be placed about a.d. 1400. His interpretation of 
the Purana is advaitist, since he was a follower of Sankara ; 
and since the B/idgavata itself tends to be monist, his Dipikd 
is usually regarded as most authoritative. 

The Purana was translated into many languages, either 
completely or partially, during the period. It appeared in 
Telugu and Bengfdi in the fifteenth century, in Braj and 
Persian in the sixteenth, in Marathi and Kanarcsc about 
A.D. 1600, in Gujarati and Malayalim in the seventeenth 
century, and in Hindi in the nineteenth. 

A scctaiian bhashya on the Vcdanta-sittras , which is called 
the Suka Bhashya , and which purports to be a Bhagavata 
work, seems to have been written late in this period. Its 
standpoint is Visishtadvaita, and the texts used to establish 
the teaching of the bhashya arc drawn from the Bhagavata P., 
Upanishad texts being cited only as subsidiary evidence. 
The author is called Sukficharya, and is said to have been the 
founder of the Bhagavata monastery at Talkad in Mysore, 
but the work is probably pseudonymous. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that a Bhagavata bhashya should be not advaita 
but visishtadvaita. Further, no Sukacharya appears in the 
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gnruparampara of Talkad, nor yet among the gurus of the 
Matha of Mulubazil, the only other Bhagavata monastery in 
Mysore, while the authorities of both monasteries refuse to 
recognize the Suka B ha shy a as a Bhagavata work. 1 

The Bhagavatas, being both Smartas and devotees of 
Vishnu, occupied from the first rather an unstable position 
between the orthodox and the sects, and their acceptance of 
tlie Bhagavata J\ deepened the difficulty for them. The 
results arc visible in their history. In the Mysore and the 
Tamil south they are a scattered community possessing very 
few temples of their own and only a few monasteries. They 
worship in Srl-Vaishnava temples but distinguish themselves 
from Sri-Vaishnavas by wearing the ancient sect-mark, a single 
upright line of cream-coloured goplchandana, 2 and by using 
the Bhagavata mantra.’ 1 Occasionally individual Bhagavatas 
pass over to the Sri-Vaishnava community. In the Kanarese 
country on the western coast they still maintain themselves, 
although greatly outnumbered by Madhvas, and have a 
number of temples. Throughout these wide areas they still 
venerate Siva as well as Vishnu, observe Vedic rites, and are 
recognized as Smartas. They recognize no commentary on 
the Bhagavata except Sndhara\s. All the other sects 
dependent on the Bhagavata P. have experienced the same 
difficulty of maintaining the Vedic position, and most are in 
consequence now frankly sectarian. 

2 . Maratha Bhaktas . 

§357. There seems to have been an interval of quite a 
century after Jnancsvara before another star of any magnitude 
arose among the Maratha Bhagavatas. The next notable 
singer is Namdeva. There is a local tradition to the effect 

1 J am deeply indebted to Mr. R. Narasimhachar, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Research in Mysore, who, at my request, wrote to Talkad for 
information with regard to the age of tint bhashya , and elicited the facts 
stated in this sentem e. 

2 See § 2 77. * See § 161. 
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that he and Jnanesvara met at least once, while in the IViakta- 
mald they are regarded as master and disciple. In conse- 
quence of this Namdeva has usually been placed at the end 
of the thirteenth, and the beginning of the fourteenth, century ; 
but his Marathi is of such a character that Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar is inclined to date him a century later. 1 Now, 
a number of his hymns occur in the Sikh Granth , and he is 
regarded as one of a few bhaktas who. coming just before 
Ramananda, prepared the way for him. There seems to be 
sufficient evidence to show that Rainananda flourished in the 
second and third quarters of the fifteenth century ; so that 
Namdeva *s floruit would be somewhere about 1400 to 143 °* 
Mr. Balesvar Prasad, who is a most careful student of Hindi 
literature, gives - a.d. 1423 as his floruits which agices per- 
fectly with the above reasoning and with Sir Ramakrishna s 
conjecture. This chronology is finally established by one 
of Namdeva s own abhahgs , * Gone are the saints , ! which 
makes it absolutely clear that Jnanesvara and his saintly 
companions lived long before him. He was a tailor, shimpi > 
by birth and occupation, but he spent his life propagating 
bhakti in the Maratha country and in the Punjab. In his 
verse the influence of Islam first appears in the Maratha 
country. He and those -who followed him criticized idolatiy 
with some severity but continued the use of idols. A large 
body of Marathi hymns arc attributed to him, and a con- 
siderable number of Hindi hymns appear under his name in 
the Granth t the whole forming a mass of verse of very high 
quality. A careful comparison of the two groups would 
probably throw further light on the man and his life. He 
was influential in the Punjab as well as in the Maratha 
country, as is proved by his hymns in the (1 ninth and by 
a shrine dedicated to his memory and still in use at Gr human 
in the Gurdaspur district. 4 Another Maratha singer, Trilochan 


8 sits. 11. 26. 

4 M a caul i tie, VI. 39. 


1 rs. 92. 

3 Macnicol, PMS. 41. 
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by name, seems to have been a contemporary of Namdeva, 
but very little is known about him. Three of his Hindi 
hymns appear in the Granth , but his Marathi hymns, and even 
his memory, seem to be lost in his native land. 

The next leader of eminence among the Maratha bhaktas is 
Eknath (died j6o8), who was a Brahman and lived at Paithan. 
He is said to have spoken and acted in opposition to caste, 
and to have suffered for his zeal. But he has been most 
influential through his Marathi verse translations from the 
P>hagavat a P} He left also a collection of twenty-six 
abhahgs called Haripath . In philosophy he was a monist, 
like Mukundaraj and Jnfincsvara. 

lukaram (1608-49) was a petty shopkeeper. He is 
passionately devoted to Vithoba, and his personal religious 
life is reflected with great vividness in his moving lines— his 
longing for God, his humility, his sense of unworthincss, his 
boundless need, his trust in God, and his appeals and prayers 
for help. It is his own religious life that occupies his soul ; 
as in most forms of Hinduism, there are but few traces of the 
passion for winning others. His worship centres in the image 
of his god. He is conscious of Vithoba s omnipresence, and 
his spirituality, and yet somehow the invisible God is identified 
with the adored image before which the worshipper bends. 
His hymns are of a very high order, and arc probably the 
largest religious influence in the Maratha country. There is 
scarcely a theological or philosophical system to be found in 
his writings, but so far as philosophical thinking may be 
traced, he tends to be a monist. SivajL the man who welded 
the Maratha race into a strong people, rose to prominence in 
the last few years of Tukaram’s life, and he sent some of his 
councillors to beg him to come to court, but Tukaram sent 
him a few stanzas instead. 

Narayana (1608-81), who later took the name of Ram 
Das, probably under the influence of the Ramfinandi move- 
ment, was also a poet, but his verse has not laid hold of the 

1 Parts of these are sung in Sankirtan in the temple at Pandharpur. 
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people in the same way as Tukfi ram’s. Yet he exerted great 
personal influence over Sivaji from 1650 onwards. His poem, 
Dasabodha , contains much shrewd wisdom, but it is philo- 
sophical rather than lcligious. A small sect, the Kam-dfisis. 
still perpetuate his name, wear a sect-mark, and use a secret 
mantra of their own. The head-quarters are at Sajjangarh, near 
Satara, where there is the Samadh of Ram Das, a temple to 
Ram Chandra, and a Ram-da.M monastery. There are many 
sadhus belonging to the sect. 

A Brahman poet, named Siidhara, rose to great fame and 
popularity during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Ilis leading works present in stirring Maiathi verse the great 
stories of the Kdmayana and the Mahabhai ata. His influence 
is not directly religious, except in so far as the stories he 
reproduces have a religious character. 

Malnpati, who flourished later in the same century, gave 
his strength to writing the lives of devotees and saints. 

§ 358. The Bhagavatas of the Maratha country to-day form 
a popular bhakti movement, the literature of which, apart 
from the Bhagavata P. itself and Srldhara’s commentary, is all 
in the vernacular. The god is Vitthal or Vithoba ; both 
these names arc merely local variations of Vishnu. The chief 
centres are Pandharpur, Alandi, and Deliu, but there are 
numerous shrines throughout the country. In the chief 
temple of Pandharpur Vitthal wears a curious sort of crown, 
which the priests say is Siva's liny a ; so that the image, 
standing for both gods, is truly Bhagavata. Vitthal has 
several consorts installed near him, each in a separate shrine, 
Rakmabai (i.e. Rukmini), Rad ha, Satyabhama, and Lakshmi ; 
but it is noteworthy that Radha takes no place in Marathi 
literature. Mahadeva, Ganapati, and Silrya are also installed ; 
so that, taking Lakshmi as devl, the five gods are still wor- 
shipped there. I^o Outcastc is admitted to Bhagavata temples 
in Maharashtra^ Namdeva's head, represented in brass, is 
placed on the lowest step of the stair which leads up to the 
gate of the temple ; and the shrine of an Outcastc named 
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Chokamela 1 is on the opposite side of the street. Monthly 
and annual pilgrimages are made to the chief sacred places. 
The pilgrims arc called Warlcaris. Those who have made 
the pilgrimage a number of times are allowed to carry a red 
banner. As they march along, they shout ‘ Dynanoba, 
Tukaram and sing A bhangs. There are also hired singers 
called Ilaridasls, who sing Marathi Abhangs and portions of 
Eknath’s translations from the Bhagavata in the temple of 
Pandharpur. 

One of the best institutions of the movement is called 
flarikatha , a sort of sermon in song which the leader opens 
by shouting aloud several times, Jai Rama-KrisJina Jlari . 
He then sings a number of hymns and other texts in verse, 
expounding each in prose. This method of mingled song and 
exhortation is found in the south also, where the singer is called 
Phagavata and the musical sermon is # callcd Kalakshcpam. 

§">59. The bhakti movement in Gujarat remains Smart a in 
general character to the present day. The two chief temples 
arc dedicated to Ranachor Rai, i.e. the king who left the 
fight, an allusion to the occasion on which, according to the 
mythology, Krishna left Mathura and came to Dwarka. 
These two great shrines arc at Dwarka and at Dakcr near 
Ahinadahad. In both the ritual is still conducted in 
accordance with Vedic rules. 

3. The JMadhvas. 

§ 360. The history of the Madhva sect during this period is 
not yet known ; so that all we can do is to give some account 
of the literature, so far as scholars have dealt with it. 

A Madhva ascetic named Vishnu Pun, who belonged to 
Tirhut and probably lived in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, made a selection of the finest utterances on bhakti in 
the Bhagavata, and arranged them according to subject in 
thirteen groups. He called each of these collections a string 
of gems, and named the whole Bhaktiratn avail, or ‘ Necklace 

1 He was a Mahar. His poetry survives, and parts of it are very fine. 
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of Bhakti Gems \ the best introduction to Bhagavata bhakti. 
It was translated into Bengali by Lauriya Krishna Dasa early 
in the fifteenth century. 

Tt was a later Madhva ascetic, fsvara Pun, who won 
Chaitanya 1 to the faith. The new leader amply repaid the 
Madhva community for this service. During his southern 
tour, 1509- 1 1, he stimulated Madhvas by his preaching and 
his enthusiastic singing. It is probable, indeed, that it was 
he that started Sanklrtan and Nagarkirtan in the sect ; for 
there seems to have been little emotional singing before his 
day. In any case the first great outburst of Kanarese hymn- 
writing among Madhvas came shortly after his visit. The 
chief singer was Puramdar Das, but there were many others. 
One of the most noted Madhva scholars, Sri Vyasa Raja, was 
a contemporary of Chaitanya. lie lived in the south and 
wrote a number of works which are still much used. 

In the eighteenth century another group of enthusiastic 
bhaktas produced Kanarese hymns in praise of Krishna. The 
chief writers were Timmappa Das and Madhva Das. About 
the same time lived Chidananda whose Kanarese work 
llaribhakti-rasayana , the k Sweets of Devotion to Krishna \ 
is well known. The Ilarikal/uisara , a clear account of 
Madhva doctrine in Kanarese prose, the date of which I do 
not know, is a very popular book. 

There are also many Kanarese translations of Sanskrit 
works. They are almost without exception Vaishnavn, and 
many of them are probably the work of Madhvas, but they 
arc rather entertaining poems than religious books. Yet 
they must have helped the Madhva cause. Between J30X 
and j 530 the Mahdbhdrata was rendered into Kanarese by a 
number of writers, and about 1 590 the Ram ay an a was trans- 
lated by a poet who called himself the younger Valmiki, 
Kumara Valmiki. The Widgavata J\ was translated about 
the same time, and rather later a special translation of the 
tenth book, known as Krishna Llldbhyudaya , was written by 

1 See § 364. 
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a Madhva named Venkaya Arya. The Jaimini Bharat a by 
Lakshmisa Devapura, the date of which is 1760, is a descrip- 
tion of the wanderings of the horse for Yuddhishthira’s horse- 
sacrifice, but the aim in view is the praise of Krishna. 

Madhva ascetics arc sannyasls belonging to Sankara’s 
Dasnamis. Madhva himself and his chief disciples belonged 
to the Tirtha order, but in the later history many were Purls 
or Bharat is. 


4. The Vishnusvamis . 

§361. The history of the Vishnusvami sect is very obscure 
throughout this period. Since the seventeenth century they 
have been very weak ; and the absence of a strong tradition is 
sufficient to account for the lack of information. 

Bilvamangala, a Vishnusvami ascetic, is remembered 
because of his K risk nakavn a mriU r , a Sanskrit poem on 
Krishna and Radha which has been much admired. There 
are stories which connect him with Calicut and with the 
foundation of the temple of Padmanabha at Trivandram, 
Travail core. He probably lived early in the fifteenth century. 
Another scholar belonging to the sect, Varadaraja by name, 
wrote a tiled on the BJidgavata P. A manuscript of it, about 
200 years old, lies in the library of the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, but it has not been examined. The date of the 
writer is unknown. 

The rise of the Chaitanya and Vallabha 1 sects at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century bore very heavily upon the 
Vishnusvamis and the Nimbarkas ; and the Vishnusvamis 
were in the long run almost completely absorbed by the 
Vallabhas. The sect is now extremely small. At the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in February, 1918, I met some half a 
dozen Vishnusvami ascetics. They wore the old sect-mark on 
their foreheads, and talked freely about the sect. Two 
monasteries, they averred, still survive, one at Kaiikraoli near 
Udaipur in Rajputana and one at Kamban near Bhurtpore in 
' See § 364 and § 372. 
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the U. P. They also say that Vishnusvamls Bhagavata- 
bhashya still survives, and that a copy lies in each monastery. 
They use two books, the l ’ ishmi-rahasya and the Tattvatraya , 
which they ascribe to Vishnusvami. 

5. The Nimbarkas . 

§362. The history of the Nimbarkas from 1350 to 1500 is 
unknown, but a reorganization of the sect appears to have 
been carried out about a.d. 1500, whereby the householders 
of the community were placed under 011c pontiff and the 
sannyfisis under another. The succession in each case seems 
to have been faithfully kept up until to-day. The first pair 
of leaders, Kesava Kashmiri, the head of the lay division, and 
his brother-in-law, Harivyasa Muni, head of the ascetics, were 
contemporaries of Chaitanya and Vallabha. Kesava Kashmiri 
was a well-known scholar and commentator. Ilis Krama - 
dipika , a manual of the ritual, consists in the main of extracts 
from the Gimtamiya S. The Nimbarkas practise a very 
quiet type of Sanklrtan, the hymns for which were written by 
Harivyasa Muni and Sri Bhatt, who lived about the same 
time. It is probable that the Sanklrtan was suggested by the 
practice of the Chaitanyas. 1 

The two chief centres of the Nimbarka sect to-day are 
Sahmabad, south of Ajmcre, and Brindaban. The succession 
of the pontiffs in each case has been preserved, 52 but not much 
is known about the history. They have suffered from the 
competition of the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas, like the 
Vishnusvaims, but not to the same extent. They still possess 
a number of temples at Brindaban and elsewhere. 

6 . Rad ha- Krishna Literary Verse . 

§ 363. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a great 
deal of Radha-Krishna literature was written in North India. 
Chandl-Das, who belonged to Jayadevas district of Bengal and 

1 I owe many of these facts about the Nimbarka sect to Mr. Radha 
Charana GoswamI, Honorary Magistrate, IJrindaban. 

2 Growse, M, 14 7 ; lihandarkar, VS . 62. 

X 
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flourished about [380 to 1420, though a Sakta, 1 wrote Radha- 
Krishna hymns* of great power in Bengali ; and Vidyapati, 
who belonged to Tirhut, and used MaithilT, the dialect of that 
part of India, produced in the middle of the fifteenth century 
Rfidhfi-Krishna lyrics which not only pleased his own people, 
but captured the heart of Bengal when rc-cxpresscd in 
Bengali. It seems most likely that Umapati Dhara also, 
whose Krishnaitc songs in Maithill and Bengali have recently 
been made known, belonged to Tirhut and was a contemporary 
of Vidyapati. N arsing Mehta, a BrFihman belonging to 

Junagadh in Kathiawar and a famous Gujarati poet, wrote 
many Radha-Krishna lyrics which arc very popular, but are 
also rather erotic. His flowering time may be placed at 
1450-80. Mira Bal, a princess of the house of Mcrta in 
Jodhpur, became the wife of the heir-apparent to the Mewar 
throne, but he died before the assassination of his father, the 
great Kumbha Rfinfi. in T469. 2 Left a widow, and rather un- 
graciously treated by her brother-in-law, who had succeeded to 
the throne, she left Chittorc and became a disciple of Rai Das, 11 
the Ramanandl, and then a devotee of Krishna. Her Radha- 
Krishna lyrics in Braj arc very famous but rather disappoint- 
ing. There arc also numerous songs in Gujarati attributed to 
her, some of them containing an erotic element. The two 
groups require to be critically examined together. It is not 
known whether any of these poets belonged to the Vishnu- 
svaml or the Nimbarka sect. As Chandl Das was a Sakta, the 
others also may have written Krishnaitc verse without belong- 
ing to any Krishnaitc community. Yet this rich literature 
proves the vogue of the teaching of the two sects. 

1 Hence his name, Servant of Chandi, the goddess. 

? My information comes from the palace records of the Mewar family. 
I am greatly indebted to my friend the Rev. Dr. James Shepherd of 
Udaipur for ascertaining the actual facts. Much legend has gathered 
round Mira liafs name. 

8 She mentions him in three of her lyrics. See § 393. 
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7. The Chaitanya See/. 

$ 364. Two new sects were founded at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, the Chaitanyas and the Vallabhas. Val- 
labha was probably the earlier of the two, but we take 
Chahanya first because his teaching and practice stand in 
closer relation to the earlier sects. 

Visvambhara Misra (1485-1333) was born in Nuddea, in 
Bengal, and made himself a name as a student and teacher of 
logic and grammar while still young. In A. I). 1307 he was 
won to a serious life and the practice of the passionate bhakti 
of the TJuiyaetUa J\ by Isvara Fuii, a Madhva sannyasi. lie 
at once began to preach, and disciples and supporters gathered 
lound him, notably Advaitacharya. an old and revered 
Vaishnava scholar, and Nityananda, who for many years had 
been a Madhva. But he came also under the influence of the 
Nimbarkas and the Vishnusviimis. and used with great 
delight the songs of Jayadeva, Chanrii Das, and Vidyfipati. 
He thus went beyond his Madhva teachers, and gave Radha 
a very prominent place in his thought and his worship. He 
spent a great deal of time' singing Radha-KrKhna hymns with 
his followers, rousing them to devotional excitement {sahkir- 
tana). Frequently he led them out thiough the city in 
procession, dancing and singing with such fervour and con- 
tagious emotion as to carry the people away in devotional 
raptures ( nayarklrtaua ). These new methods were destined 
to prove very fruitful. 

In 1309 he became initiated as a Bharat i sannyasi by 
a Madhva, Kesava Bharatl, and took the name Krishna 
Chaitanya. He then went to Purl in Orissa to the temple of 
Krishna (here called Jagannath, Lord of the World), but for 
some years lie spent most of his time in long journeys in the 
south and in the north. He was already believed to be 
an avatara of Krishna by the people of Nuddea, and his cult 
had begun. From about 1316 he lived at Puri. His adherents 
increased rapidly from the time he became a sannyasi, notably 

x 2 
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SFirvabhauma, the greatest authority on logic of the day, 
Prat a pa Rudra, the King of Orissa, and Ramananda Rai, 
Pratapa Rudra’s Brahman minister. Rather later, he won 
'two scholars who were destined to become the theologians of 
the frith. He gave them new names, Rupa and Sanatana, and 
sent them to Brindaban to seek out the old sacred sites (then 
lying desolate through Muslim fury) and produce a Sanskrit 
literature for the sect. Several of his disciples became accom- 
plished hymn- writers, especially Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva 
Ghosh, and Vamslvadana. They wrote not only Radha- 
Krishna hymns but songs in praise of Chaitanya, called 
Gaur Chandrika ; for his beauty and fair complexion had 
brought him the name Gaur Chandra. lie passed away 

in LW3- 

Chaitanya was neither an organizer nor a writer. He left 
the organization of the sect to Nityananda, while Rupa and 
Sanatana took up the task of expressing the theology. Nor 
can we be sure that he had a settled system in his mind ; 
though it was probably he that decided that the philosophic 
position of the sect should be the Bhedabheda of Nimbarka 
rather than the Dvaita of Madhva. His chief reading 
seems to have been the BJuigavata P. with Sridhara’s 
commentary, the lyrics of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and Chandi 
Das, the Brahma Sain hi! a and the Kris/utakarndmrita} 
His power over men came from the reality of his religious 
experience, from the overpowering emotions which he 
exhibited when gazing on a divine image or discoursing 
on Krishna and his love, and from the sincerity and 
contagious passion of his new modes of praise. He made 
the Radha-Krishna myth the basis of his teaching and 
worship, because, as he tells us himself, the Hindus had 
nothing else that could touch the hearts of men so power- 
fully. 2 In his hands the unpleasing tale was unquestionably 
used in masterly fashion for noble ends. 

1 He brought manuscripts of the two last-mentioned works back with 
him from the south. - Sen, HULL. 536. 
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The historian of Bengali literature describes the Vaish- 
nava community in Bengal as utterly stunned and crushed 
by the passing of Chaitanya : 

From 1533 to 1590 1 the V«iisn:i\a community of Bengal lay enervated 
by an overpowering 1 feeling of forlornness. The sankirtana parties lost 
all heart, and their great music which had taken the country by surprise 
and flooded it with poetry, broke in the midst of their enthusiastic per- 
formances, and sounded no more on the banks of t he (hinges. The 
companions of Chaitanya, mute and stricken with a sense ol their great 
loss, one by one departed trom the world ; and the histoiy of this peiiod 
shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava movement and no activity 
of any noteworthy nature.* 

But, though literature failed and music died away, the sect 
lived on. Nityananda continued to organize the community 
and give it rules of conduct ; and his son Vlrachandra carried 
on the work after his father’s death, receiving as many as 2,500 
Buddhist monks and nuns into the new ascetic orders in one day/* 
§ 365. Rilpa and Sanatana and some others had been 
settled in Brindfiban for some years before the death of 
Chaitanya, and the little community continued to grow. 
The leaders, six of the companions of the Master — Rupa, 
Sanatana, with their nephew Jlva, Raghunatha Das, Gopala 
Bhatta, and Raghunatha Bhatta — were known as the six 
Gosvamls, a word which had come to mean authoritative 
religious leaders. These men preached, taught, and won 
converts, but their chief task was to form the theology and 
the ritual of the sect and to express both in dignified San- 
skrit literature. They wrote on bhakti, philosophy, and 
ritual, and produced commentaries, dramas, and lyrics, each 
work having a bearing on the faith, worship, or everyday 
life of the community. No Bhashya on the Vcdanta-sutras 
was produced at this time, but Jlvas Satsandarbha , a philo- 
sophical and theological work of large compass, more than 
made up for the lack. The llari-bhakti-vilasa on the ritual 
was composed by Sanatana, but was attributed to Gopala 

1 Probably a slip for 1570. 2 Sen, VLM 2 >\ 68. 3 lb. 164. 
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Bhatta. They sought out all the ancient sacred spots in and 
around Mathura and Brindaban, and described them in the 
Mathura = indhdtmya , now a portion of the Vardha P. y and 
in the Braj-bhakti-vildsa . It was they that established the 
pilgrimage round the sacred places of Mathura and Brinda- 
ban called the Ban-jatra. They also arranged and started 
the annual festival, the Rds = llld. 

§ 366. A11 awakening in Bengal about 1370 led to the 
writing of five distinct works on Chaitanya’s life within a 
very few years. Two of these were in Sanskrit, the others 
in Bengali. One of these was Kavikarnapura’s Sanskrit 
drama, the Chaitanyachandrodaya , the title suggested by the 
Prabodhachandrodaya , the scenes taken from Chaitanya’s 
life. Another was Vrindavana Dasa’s Chaitanya Bhdgavata , 
a beautiful life in Bengali verse. But much though the 
Gosvamls of Brindaban admired the Chaitanya Bhdgavata , 
they desiderated a fuller and completer work. Accordingly, 
at their request, Krishnadasa Kaviraja, in seven years of 
unremitting labour, produced the Chaitanya-charitdmrita 
(158a), which is now the standard life of the leader. Mr. 
D. C. Sen calls it ‘the most erudite and instructive work 
in Bengali about Chaitanya and his followers/ It is on the 
whole historical, yet there is a considerable admixture of 
legend. Many members of the sect commit the whole long 
poem to memory. 

§ 367. It was a fortunate circumstance for the Gosvamls 
that the great Akbar mounted the Mogul throne during the 
earlier years of their residence at Brindaban ; for, through his 
religious tolerance, they were able not only to continue their 
religious and literary work without molestation but also to 
erect a series of magnificent temples in Brindaban. They 
received the large sums of money necessary for these beau- 
tiful works of art from certain Rajput princes and other 
wealthy men whose favour they had won. 

§ 368. During the first forty years of the seventeenth 
century the Chaitanya movement produced in Bengali a 
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group of brilliant hymn-writers. The greatest of the choir 
was Govinda Das, but Jnfina Das, Balarama Das, Jadunan- 
dana Das, and Raja Vila Hamvlra produced work of striking 
excellence also. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Baladeva wrote 
for the sect a bhashya on the Vedanta-sutras , calling it the 
Govinda-bhashya and giving its philosophic point of view the 
distinctive name achiti tya-bZiedahheda, thus confessing that 
the relation between God and the soul is in the last analysis 
inconceivable. 

§ 369. Among the Cluitanyas, as in certain other sects, 
the rules of caste were relaxed in the matter of leligious 
privileges. Any person could become a member of the 
community, share its worship, and read its books. There 
were a few of the ascetics who were ready to eat with faithful 
bhaktas, no matter what their caste was ; but there docs not 
seem to be any evidence that Chaitanya ever broke his caste. 
Then, most of these breaches of caste-law soon passed away ; 
and the rules of mairiage and of the priestly function of 
the Brahman were never disturbed. Only lineal descendants 
of the personal companions of Chaitanya 1 arc recognized 
as Gosvamis. These rule the monasteries and control most 
of the temples. 

§ 370. Chaitanya was a sannyasl of the Bharat! order of 
Sankara’s DasnamTs, and a few of his companions also 
accepted sannyasa, but Nityananda and Virachandra intro- 
duced the easier discipline of the modern sad/iu y calling the 
ascetics Vairagls and Vairaginis, precisely as Ramananda 
did. These orders were soon flooded with thousands of con- 
verts from the degraded Sakta Buddhist orders, then pass- 
ing through the last stage of decay in Bcngal.j The con- 
sequence was that great impurity prevailed, despite the fact 
that marriage was permitted. To this day these ascetic 
orders have a very bad reputation even among members of 
the sect. 

1 There are a few exceptions to this rule, especially in Orissa. 
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§ 371. In the temples of the sect the chief images arc 
Krishna and Radha, but Chaitanya with Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda are also installed in each temple. There are also a 
number of temples dedicated to Chaitanya himself. Sah- 
kirtana plays an important part in the worship. As in the 
sects of Tamil India, this vernacular psalmody is an extra 
which does not interfere with the ritual of the Sanskrit 
liturgy. The Kirtanlya or head-singer and his choir sit in 
the jagamohana , the section of the temple in front of the 
main shrine, and sing to the accompaniment of cymbals and 
drums ; and now and then there is dancing as well. It is 
the rule to sing one or more Gaur Chandrika as a sort of 
interpretative preparation for the Radha-Krishna hymns, a 
series of which is sung on each occasion. Sanklrtan parties 
arc now and then held in private houses also, and are kept 
up for many hours, hymns illustrative of many forms of 
religious emotion being rendered. 

A number of sects of rather doubtful teaching and morals 
claim some connexion with Chaitanya. The Kartabhajas, 
the Darbesh, and the Shains show the influence of Islam and 
are more or less respectable, but the Rauls and the Kishori- 
bhajas arc no better than the left-hand Saktas. 

8. 1'hc Vallabha chary as} 

§ 372. Vallabha, or Vallabhacharya (1479-1331), a 
Brahman belonging to the Telugu country and a contem- 
porary of Chaitanya, 2 was born in Benares, the son of a 
member of the Vishnusvaml sect. He received a Sanskrit 
education and wandered about for several years meeting 
scholars in disputation. Mention is specially made of his 
vanquishing Smarta scholars at the court of Krishnadeva of 
Vijayanagar (1309-29). The details of his life are by no 

1 1 have received much, help in the understanding of this community 
from Pandit Magan Lfd Sastri of Broach and Poona, who is a sincere 
Vallabha and also a competent scholar. 

2 But he was not his father-in-law : the two men had the same name, 
but that is all the basis the story has. 
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means clear nor yet the influences that went to the making 
of his sect. His relation to the Vishnusvfimi sect especially 
requires to be cleared up. There need be* no doubt, how- 
ever, about the teaching of the sect ; for there is abundance 
of literature ; but it waits to be studied. 

Vallabha called himself an incarnation of the god Agni. 
He acknowledged no human teacher but said he learnt his 
system direct from Krishna. Yet it seems absolutely clear 
that lie took over from Nimbarka the theory of Krishna as 
the eternal Brahman, of Radha as his eternal spouse and of 
the highest heaven where they sport. 

He calls his philosophic system Suddhadvaita, i. e. pure 
monism y but his monism is certainly not so rigid as Sankara’s. 
It is called pure monism in contrast with the ‘impure’ monism 
of Sankara, whose system includes the doctrine of may a and 
does not lay stress on bhakti. Vallabha acknowledges that 
men of knowledge may rise to release by means of know- 
ledge, but his way is the way of bhakti. Bhakti is the means, 
but it is also the end ; for bhakti is higher than knowledge ; 
and the true bhakta will live and sport for ever with Krishna. 
According to Vallabha, bhakti is given by God : it comes by 
his grace. The word for grace in the system is pushti. This 
use of the word is founded on a passage in the Bhdgavata 
P} I am assured that the word pushti is never used in 
the literature as a name for Vallabha practice. 

§ 373. The following is an outline of the theojogy of the 
sect. Krishna, who is Brahman — reality, intelligence, joy- 
alone exists. From him there go out, as sparks from fire, 
the material world, souls, and the antaryamin, or indwelling, 
god. In souls, which arc atomic and identical with Brah- 
man, the balance of the three gunas being upset, the attri- 
bute of joy is concealed ; so that they are seen to possess 
only reality and intelligence as attributes. Released souls 
rise to Krishna’s heaven, which is far above the heavens of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, and there, by the favour of 
1 II. x. 4. The lila in Book VI is called Poshana. 
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Krishna-Brahman, they attain to the pure condition of his 
divine nature. 

Krishna’s heaven is called Vyapi-Vaikuntha, and in it is 
a heavenly Vrindavana and glorious forests. From Krishna’s 
side springs Rfidha, and from the pores of the skin of Krishna 
and Rfidha come millions of gopfis and gopls and also cattle 
and ail the denizens of the woods. Krishna and Rad ha sport 
eternally in the celestial Vrindavana with their devotees. 
The loftiest aspiration of a Vallabha is to become a gopl 
and sport with Krishna in his heaven. 

The cult is called seva, service of Krishna. There are 
eight times of worship daily in each temple. 1 The mantra 
of the sect is Sri Krishna saranam mama . 

§ 374. One extraordinary peculiarity of this sect is the 
position held in it by Vallabha’s son Vitthalnatha and his 
descendants. No one can become a guru of the sect, or 
own one of the temples of the sect, except a descendant of 
Vitthalnatha in the male line. The pujfuis in the temples 
are paid servants of the guru to whom the temple belongs. 
Along with this there goes the old Hindu doctrine that the 
guru is god. Since the faithful Vallabha who is devoted 
to Krishna ought to dedicate everything to Krishna, and since 
the guru is Krishna, the highest teaching of the sect leads 
the faithful bhakta to shower his wealth on his guru. This 
is the more significant since a large percentage of the rich 
business class of Western India belong to the sect. Origin- 
ally, the title given to gurus was acharyas, teachers, but 
when they became wealthy, they began to live as princes; 
and since then they have been called Maharajas. 

Each Maharaja lives in a house which is also a temple, 
and in it he has a reception-room next the room in which 
Krishna is worshipped. Since the guru is Krishna, he must 
be worshipped as Krishna. This worship is performed in 
the reception-room, and in many cases the worship of the 
guru is more elaborate and passionate than the worship of 
1 Wilson, Works, I. I26ff. 
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the god. The ritual and the liturgy remind the worshippers 
of the story of the gopis ; and, whether they be men or 
women, they look forward to becoming gopis and sporting 
with Krishna in Goloka. In worshipping the Maharaja, 
women shower their devotion upon him as being actually 
Krishna, the darling of the gopis. Hence, when the Maha- 
raja is a vicious man, they arc in the utmost danger. There 
has been a great deal of immorality in certain cases. Accord- 
ing to my informant, these abuses arose in the eighteenth 
century. He assures me that there is no basis for them in 
the literature. 

§ In certain cities societies have been formed among 
Vallabhas which meet from time to time in the Ras-i/iandall, 
or circle of holy sport. An equal number of men and women 
meet and take a meal together,, after which there is pro- 
miscuous intercourse. The citcle gets its name from Krishna’s 
dalliance (ras-/i T /d) with the gopis, but its methods are copied 
from the chakra fuja of the left-hand Saktas. 

The facts about the Maharajas and the Ras-wandah were 
made public in a suit for libel which was hcaid in Bombay in 
1 862. A full account of it is given in The Sect of the Maharajahs. 

Another very remarkable fact in the history of the Val- 
labhas is the absorption of the VishnusvamI sect. There 
is no close connexion in doctrine. Vishnusvami’s philosophy 
is dualistic, and he regards Kfidha as a woman, Krishna’s 
mistress at Brindaban. Vallabluds philosophy is monistic, and 
he holds Radha to be the eternal spouse of Krishna. Yet for 
a long time there has been a saying common in North India 
to the effect that the Vishnusvamls and the Vallabhas are the 
same, which is true only in the sense that, since most Vishnu- 
svamls have entered the Vallabha fold, there is now no difference 
between them. The idea that the two sects are one can be 
traced back to the middle of the seventeenth century, and was 
probably one of many means employed by the Vallabhas in 
the process of absorbing the sect. It is usually said that 
Vallabhas reckon themselves as belonging to the Rudra 
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Sampradaya along with the Vishnusvamls, but that is a 
mistake. 

§ 376. Valkibha wrote a number of scholarly books in San- 
skrit, both commentaries and original works, in exposition of 
his system. There arc first three fundamental works : — the 
Viulanta-sutra-aiiubhashya , the SuhodhinI , which is a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavata P . , and a manual of his doctrine in 
verse, the Tattva-dlpa-nibandha , which is accompanied by 
a gloss in prose called Prakdsa ; and then seventeen short 
poems. The chief of these is the Siddhanta Rahasya , in 
which he tells how Krishna gave him his revelation. He 
left nothing in Hindi. GiridharajI and Balakrishna Bhatta 
are two early leaders whose S add Juldvaitamar tanda and 
Prameyaratnarnava are systematic Sanskrit works of con- 
siderable value. Of more recent scholars Gosvami Sri Puru- 
shottamajl seems to be the most noteworthy. 

The Narada Pahcharatra , the text of which was published 
in Calcutta a good many years ago, has thus far proved an 
enigma, and it will remain such until it is carefully read in the 
light of the history of the sects. From a superficial glance 
one might conjecture that it is an old Vaishnava Samhita inter- 
polated or partly re-written, first by Vishnusvamls and then 
by Vallabhas. 

Vallabha had four noteworthy disciples, and his son Vitthal- 
natha, who succeeded him, had also four ; and all the eight 
lived in the Braj district, i.e. Mathura and Brindaban and the 
country round, and wrote religious poetry. They were called 
the Ashta Chluip , literally the Eight Seals, or die-stamps, pro- 
ducing genuine poetic coin. They used the local dialect of 
Hindi, which is called Braj. 1 Hence, since their time all | 
vernacular Krishnaite poetry has been written in Braj. Manyj 
other Vallabha singers followed them. By far the greatest 
of these lyric poets was Stir Das, the blind poet of Agra, who 
flourished seemingly in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
He was a singer of wonderful power. Besides writing Radha- 
1 Grierson, /-//. 20. 
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Krishna songs, he reproduced in beautiful verse a large number 
of episodes and passages from the Bhagavata P. 

There was also a far less admirable Vallabha literature in 
Braj which laid a good deal of stress on the erotic side of the 
Krishna myths. Perhaps the most prominent arc Gokul Nath’s 
Chaurasi Barla (1551), i.c. eighty-four tales, and the Braj 
Vilasa (1743) by Braj Bast I)as, which is the popular authority 
for Radhas life and loves. A long list of these books is given 
by Growsc. Dayaram (1762-18^2), one of the greatest of 
Gujarati poets, was a Vallabha. Much of his verse is erotic. 

9. The B/iakta-md/d . 

§ 377 - One of the most important modern bliakti books is 
the Bhakta-mdld} or Garland of Vaishnava Saints. It is not 
a sectarian work but a most catholic effort to commemorate 
the greatest figures in many sects. Wo deal with the work 
here because the author, Nabhaji, though not a Vallabha him- 
self but a Ramanandi, was a disciple of the Vallabha poet 
Agra Das, and was asked by him to write the Garland. Priya 
Das, who wrote the gloss, was a follower of Chaitanya. In 
those days some of the Vaishnava bhaktas of the north did not 
make much of thc.^e sectarian distinctions. Nabhaji flourished 
when Giridharaji was head of the Vallabhas and TulsI Das was 
still alive, i. e. between 15K5 aiK ^ 16 The Bhakta-mala is 
a •poem in old Western 1 lindi and mainly in the Chappai metre, 
ft is an extremely compressed work, and, like a sutra, is scarcely 
comprehensible apart from its commentary, which is a most 
valuable exposition of the text, though written about a century 
later. The Garland is a most useful work, though parts of 
its contents are legendary. It has been imitated and adapted 
in several of the vernaculars. 

1 See Sir G. Grierson’s articles, JR AS . 1909, 607 ; 1910, 87, 269. 

2 For this information I am indebted to Mr. Syatna IJihari Misra of 
Allahabad, one of the authors of MBl\ 
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jo. The l\ad ha- Vallabhis. 

§ 378. I lari Vamsa, also called Ilit Jl, was much indebted 
to both the Madhvas and the Nimbarkas, but he founded 
a new sect in Brindaban about T585, the Radha-Vallabhis. 
The chief temple of the sect still stands there, dedicated 
to Radha-Vallabha, Rad ha’s darling, Krishna. The founder 
left three works, the first Radha-sudha-nidhi , T70 couplets 
in Sanskrit, the others, Chaurdsi Rada and Sphut-pada, 
both in Hindi. Many works were written by his followers. 
They arc Saktas, placing Radha above Krishna. A member 
of the sect said to me in Brindaban, in December 1917 : 
‘Krishna is the seivant of Radha. He may do the coolie- 
work of building the world, but Radha sits as Queen. He 
is at best but her Secretary of State. We win the favour 
of Krishna by worshipping Radha.’ 

11. The 1 Iari-Dasls. 

h 379 * Svaml 1 lari Das, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century, founded the 
I lari Dasis, and appears to stand close to Chaitanya in his 
teaching and sympathies. lie left two poems in Hindi, the 
Sadharan Siddhdnt and the Raske Rada. The sect still owns 
a fine temple in Brindaban. 

1 2. The S7 >(? ml - Narayants. 

§ 380. In Gujarat there is an active reforming sect called 
Svaml-Narayanls who worship Krishna and Radha. The 
founder, Sahajananda, or Svami-Narayana, disgusted with the 
gross immorality of the ValJabhas, began shortly after 1804 to 
denounce them and to teach a purer system. He soon gathered 
a large company of followers and a sect was formed. Jetalpur, 
twelve miles south of Ahmadabad, is the head-quarters, but 
there are temples elsewhere also. In worship they frequently 
use pictures instead of images. Besides the householders, who 
form the body of the sect, there are two orders of ascetics. 
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Their philosophy is the Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja, hut in 
their theology they follow Vallabha. They conform strictly 
to Hindu law, keeping the rules of caste with great care ; they 
worship the five gods and they are vegetarian in diet. They 
retain the Vallabha mantra. They have produced a good deal 
of Gujarati poetry. 

c. Pdnc/ianVra. 
i. The Sri- VaisZntiWrtSn 

§ 3<St. Among the Sri-Vaishnavas, Yedanta-dosika was head 
of the school in SrI-rarigam just after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, 1 and proved a prolific writer as well as a 
stimulating teacher. A poet of some power as well as an 
exact scholar, he wrote numerous books in both Sanskrit and 
Tamil, commentaries, dogmatic manuals, controversial works, 
and poems. One of his most famous works is an allegorical 
drama, the Saitktilpasf<ryodnya, and another is the Sattidfishtini, 
a controversial work against Sankara’s system. 

§ 382. He had a number of active theological opponents, 
who wrote and spoke against him freely, and the outcome of 
the controversy was the formation of two schools within the 
community, which finally led to a serious schism. He is recog- 
nized as the leader of the northern school, the Vacla-galai. 
Ramya-jamatri-muni (1370-1443), also called M a n aval a- m ah a - 
muni, is recognized as the leader of the southern school, the 
Tehgalai. 1 le taught at Sri-rangam rather later than Vedanta- 
desika. His commentaries arc scholarly works and have been 
much used, but his original writings are of little importance. 
Since the days of the two leaders the gulf between the sub- 
sects has become deeper. They differ in doctrine on a number 
of minor points,- but, unfortunately, the schism which has 
resulted from the difference of opinion is much more serious 
than the doctrinal differences. Each sect has seized as many 

1 He was a contemporary and friend of Madhava, and is quoted 
in S/)S., Cowell, 76. 

8 Covindacharya,y/iV 7 .V. 1910, 1103; 1912,714. 
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of the temples as possible and numerous law-suits have resulted. 
So deep is the division that it prevents intermarriage. 

The northern school stands in general nearer the central 
Vaishnava doctrine, and in questions concerning Sri stands 
nearer the Sakta theology, while the southern school repre- 
sents more fullythe special theology of the Sri-Vaishnava sect. 
While both schools use both Sanskrit and Tamil, the southern 
uses both the Tamil language and the hymns of the Naldyira 
Prabandham more than the northern does. In consequence 
of the division, two forms of the sect-mark have been evolved, 
the southern having a slight prolongation down the nose. 
Widows belonging to the southern school do not undergo 
tonsure. The northern pontiff has his scat at Trivallur, while 
his southern rival resides at the Ahobila Monastery at Nan- 
ganur, near Tinnevcllev. 

§ 383. Appaya Dlkshita (1552-1624), though a Smarta 
Saiva, commented on several Sri-Vaishnava books, especially 
the works of Vedanta-desika. The Yatlndramaladlpika , i. c. 
Light on Ramanuja’s Opinions, a useful summary of Sri- 
Vaishnava doctrine, contains a good many new ideas not 
found in the Samhitas. It is by Srinivasa of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Rangaramanuja, who lived in the 
eighteenth centuiy, wrote a series of Visishtadvaita com- 
mentaries on the Upanishads for the sect. 

The bulk of the Uttara Khanda of the Padma P. will 
probably be found to be a Sri-Vaishnava document belonging 
to the beginning of this period. 

§ 384. The ritual in almost all Sri-Vaishnava temples is 
Pdnchardtra , each temple using one particular Saihhita, but 
there are still a few which use Vaikhanasa Samhitas, e. g. 
Conjeevcram, Sriperumbudur, and Venkatesvara on Tirupati 
hill. It seems clear that these Samhitas are Bhagavata in 
origin and have been used by Bhagavata ministrants for 
many centuries. 1 Ramanuja, in his eagerness to extend 
Paiicharatra influence, sought to oust them and to introduce 
1 See § 21 1 and § 2S7. 
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Pancharatra Samhitas and ritual instead ; but he did not 
succeed in all places. About a dozen Vaikhanasa Saiiihitas 
are known. 1 


Z. So /on is. 

§ 3^5* The Satanis are a group of people who are attached 
to the Srl-Vaishnava sect, and who, though they have only 
the status of Sudras, exercise' certain priestly functions. 
The name is said to be a corruption of the word Str/fn- 
dai'dl, ‘non-wearers’: they do not wear the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head nor the sacred thread. The ex- 
planation of their position seems to be this, that they came 
under the influence of Ramanuja, and that he allowed them 
to continue certain sacerdotal usages which they had practised 
from time immemorial. They are found in the Mysore anti 
in certain Tclugu districts as well as in the Tamil country. 
They act a.s priests in certain temples, usually those dedicated 
to flanuman. These temples bear the Srl-Vaishnava sect- 
mark, and Sudras worship in them freely, while Brahmans 
also visit them, but merely to do darsana , i.e. to look at the 
images, not to make offerings. When about to begin the rites 
of worship, Satanis shout ‘ Ramanuja. Ramanuja*. They are 
also appointed to certain functions in the regular Sri-Vaishnava 
temples, the chief of which is to bear processional images ; and 
they are employed by Brahmans to brand Outcastes with the 
discus and conch of Vishnu. Some Satanis of earlier times 
receive honours in the temple of Srirarigam at Trichinopoly. 
It is sometimes stated that they claim to be Brahmans and to 
know the Vedas. These claims they probably do make ; for 
they are priests, and know and use the hymns of the Niilayirn 
J'rabandham , which is called the Tamil Veda. 

1 Seshagiri Silstri, .S'.S TM, 1893-4, p. 6. The Adyar Library possesses 
a few manuscripts. 
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3. The Manbhans . 

§ 386. The only feature of Manbhau history during this period 
which is clear is the enmity which separates the community 
from the more orthodox sects. The hatred which Maratha 
bhaktas have always had towards Manbhaus comes out very 
distinctly in the poems of Eknath, Giridhar, and others, and 
is active to-day in the prohibition which keeps them away 
from Pandharpur and the other shrines. A similar rule 
operates in Gujarat. Smarta Brahmans show as severe an 
attitude. In 1782 Madho Rao Peshwa promulgated a degree 
to the following effect : 

The Manbhaus are entirely to be condemned. They are to be 
entirely outcasted. They have no connexion with the four castes 
nor with the six Darsanas. No caste should listen to their teaching. 
If they do, then they are to be put out of caste. 

What the real cause of this hate may have been is not yet 
known. The orthodox have always charged the Manbhaus not 
only with heterodoxy but also with gross crimes, especially 
seduction. They are also often spoken of as if they were 
Outcastes. There are to-day persistent tales to the effect 
that they procure little girls to be brought up as Devadasls, 
but how much truth there is in them is not clear. 

The Manbhaus arc found scattered about wherever Marathi 
is spoken, but they are not a numerous body. They wear 
dark grey robes, and beads and ear-rings of tulsl-wood. 

Their own Marathi literature is gradually being made known 
by Marathi scholars. Only when it has been carefully investi- 
gated, and when kindly intercourse with the community has 
enabled scholars to learn about their life, will it be possible to 
sketch their teaching and their history, and to settle the question 
of the charges so frequently brought against them. 

The chief mahant has his monastery at Ridhpur, Karanjhar, 
Berar, but they have a number of monasteries and shrines else- 
where. 
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4. The Ramamvidis. 

k 4^7- We now turn to a notewoithy development in Noith 
India, the rise of the Eamaitc movement. Several Vishnuite 
bhaktas preceded Rdmfmanda. the real leader of the move- 
ment, notably Namdeva and Trilochan 1 from the Marat ha 
country, and Sadana and Beni 2 who belonged to the north. 
Ramananda is one of the most important names in modern 
Hinduism, yet we know very little about him with certainty. 
Widely divergent dates have been mi jested foi his activity, 
but it now seems possible to fix his floruit within narrow 
limits. 1 1 is royal disciple Pipa was born in \.i>. 1427,, ; while 
anothci disciple, Kabir, seems to have lived from 1440 to 
1718/ It is clear that he was not Ramananda’s latest 
disciple/’ 1 fence we shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
Ramananda lived approximately from 1400 to 147c. 1 ’ Wc 
may be ten years wrong either way, but scarcely more. 
He was an ascetic, and seems to have spent most of his life in 
Benares. 

A 11 tradition agrees that he belonged to the sect of Ramanuja ; 
and, as his followers to-day use a modification of the Sri- 
Vaishnava sect-mark, wc may be certain that he had at least 
IWKc connexion with it ; but no more definite statement 
seems possible. The SrT-Vaishnavas have fiom the earliest 
days acknowledged all the incarnations of Vishnu and their 
consorts; and although Krishna has always been most pro- 
minent, Ramahas been continuously revered and also Narasiiiiha. 
It is therefore very noteworthy that Ramananda worshipped 
Rama and Sita and their attendants alone : the common 
practice of his disciples makes it impossible to escape from 
this conclusion. To him and his followers is due the 
practice of using the name Ram for the Supreme which is 

1 See § 357. 2 Macauhffe, VI. K4 ; 88 . 

J lb. VL ill. 4 See § 39b. 

n See a hymn by Dhana in Maraulifte, VI. 109. 

The above elate plac es Ramananda 350 yeais alter Ramanuja. The 
guru-pai am para in two forms given by Grierson (hut. Ant. AXII. 26b) 
would agree well with this interval. 

Y 2 
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so common in the north. Further, the mantra is not the 
Sn-Vaishnava mantra 1 but Om Rdvidya namah ; the tilak, 
as wc have seen, is not the same ; there is a difficulty about 
the name of the Sampradaya 2 ; Ramananda was not a 
Tridandi sannyasl, as he would have been, had he belonged 
to the Sn-Vaishnava sect ; and he was not nearly so strict 
in matters of food as the SrT-Vaishnavas are. How arc wc 
to account for the divergences? 4 

§ 388. Wc have already seen that a sect which found release 
in Rama alone had been long in existence, and that the litera- 
ture tends to indicate the south rather than the north as its 
home. If now wc suppose that this Ramaitc community 
lived in the Tamil country among the Sn-Vaishnavas and 
that RFunfmanda belonged to it, the puzzle is completely 
solved. Ramananda would then come to the north with his 
doctrine of salvation in Rama alone, and with his Rama- 
mantra. 5 The very similar but not id< ntical sect-mark is 
then comprehensible, and also the different attitude to certain 
caste-rules. Further, Ramananda would biing with him to 
the north the Adhyatma Ram ay an a and the Agastya- 
SntiksJnja Samvdda . Now, we cannot prove that he actually 
carried these books with him, but it is clear that the Adhyatma 
A dmdyatia was much used by his followers ; for it is one of 
the chief sources of TulsT Das’s great work, and all Ramanandls 
know it and use it to-day ; and the Agastya-Sutlkshna S a di- 
va da is also used by Ramanandls to-day ; for it is published 
with Ramananda’s biography included in it. G 

$ 389. Wc therefore believe that Ramananda was an ascetic 
belonging to the Ramaite sect which produced the Adhyatma 
Ramdyana, that he came to the north about 1430 and had 
so much success that he decided to stay, and took up his 

‘ See § 292. 2 See § 393. 3 See § 285. 

4 Clcaily, the story told in ERE . X. 569 does not explain the facts. 

B See § 297. 

lihandarkar, k\s. 67, n. 2. I have not seen this edition of the work, 
but I have received a letter from Sir Ramakrishna, saying that it is the 
Agastya-S utikshtni Samvdda . 
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residence* in Benares. It is probable that he was accustomed 
to use Ramanuja’s Sri~bhashya ; for. though it is written from 
the Sri-VaiVlmava standpoint, its clear and moderate doctrine 
of theism made it a most attractive work to all the theistic 
sects. This would explain its use by his followers to-day and 
also the fact that no Ramanandi bhashya has ever appeared. 
Its continued use would also help to blur the original distinction 
between the two groups, while during the early decades of the 
movement the newly fledged bhaktas of the north would be 
glad to link themselves with the illustrious scholar of the south. 

§ 390. The greater freedom which Ram an an da’s movement 
enjoyed in certain caste matters requires closer definition. 
The master’s complete neglect of all caste distinctions in the 
acceptance of disciples is scarcely a novelty ; for the theistic 
sects had already recognized that men of all classes could 
by means of bhakti press on to spiritual religion and Release; 
but Ramananda seems to have gone a little farther. Among 
his personal disciples we find not only a Siidra, a Jut, and an 
Outcastc, but a Muhammadan and at least one woman. In 
this extended freedom we see evidence of Muslim influence. 
Certain 1 lindu and Musulman teachers in the fifteenth century 
were ready to receive both Hindus and Musulmans as disciples, 
and there was a tendency to recognize both religions as in 
some sense legitimate. But there is no evidence that he 
relaxed the rule that restricts priestly functions to the Brah- 
man ; and he made no attempt to overturn caste as a social 
institution : it was only certain of the religious restrictions 
of caste that were relaxed. Those who follow Ramananda 
are still strictly orthodox in all caste matters. Not until 
Christian criticism was brought to bear at the beginning of 
the nineteenih century was there any definite attempt made 
to show that caste as a social system is cruel, inhuman, and 
immoral. Much confusion has been caused by careless state- 
ments to the effect that Ramananda gave up caste-distinctions 
altogether. Ramananda did. however, use greater freedom in 
matters of food than is the custom among Sri- Vaishnavas. 
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In harmony with his great care for the common people 
stands the almost unbroken custom among Ramanandis and 
the related sects of using the vernaculars for their literature. 
It had long been customary in the chief sects to use the 
vernacular as well as Sanskrit ; but the Maratha bhaktas 
and Ramananda practically gave up the use of Sanskrit 
altogether. Ramananda does not seem to have been a dis- 
tinguished writer : one single hymn of his survives, not among 
his own followers but in the Sikh Granth} 

§391. It has been frequently assumed that Ramananda 
taught the Visishtadvaita system of Ramanuja. This is 
one of the many points with regard to the leader on which 
no direct evidence is available ; but the indirect evidence 
which does exist scarcely points to that conclusion. One 
of the characteristics of the whole movement that springs 
from him is a constant use of advaita phrases, a clinging 
to advaita concepts while holding hard by the personality of 
Rama. The teaching is usually a sort of compromise be- 
tween theism and strict monism.- That certainly seemsf 
to be true of Kablr, TuIm Das, Nanak, and others who owe 
their inspiration to Ramananda. Naturally, the suspicion 
arises that they may owe the common teaching to their 
common master ; and we remember the advaita theology 
of the Adhydtma Rd may ana? Yet it is quite likely that 
he used Ramanuja’s Sn-bhds/iya : in these vernacular move- 
ments there is very little strictness about the philosophical 
standpoint of the sect. 

§ 392. Like the Maratha bhaktas, Ramananda may have 
criticized idols severely, but there is not the slightest sign that 
he or his immediate followers gave up Hindu worship. It was 
Kabir who initiated the practice of eschewing all idolatry as 
wrong. What is to be recognized in Ramananda and all his 

1 IUtt see Grierson, LH. 7. 

2 In the few cases in which a clearly conceived theology actually 
appears, as in Kabir, the approach is to the Hhedabheda doctrine rather 
than to the Visishtadvaita of Ramanuja. 

3 See § 297. 
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followers is their vivid faith in the reality of the one personal 
God, spiritual and invisible, whom they called Ram. Yet, in 
spite of this vivid faith, no break was made with idolatry, 
the Brfihman priest, the J lindu pantheon, or the old mythology. 
There is a compromise between a living theism and an idolatrous 
and mythological polytheism. Kabir was the first to preach 
a theism so real and consistent that it would tolerate neither 
gods, nor idols nor myths., 

§ 393. About A. J >. J500, if we may hazard a conjectuie, the 
theory of the four Sampradayas took shape in the north, as 
follows : 

1. Sri Sampradaya : the Ramanandls. 

2. Brahma Sampradaya : the Madhvas. 

3. Rudra Sampradaya : the Vishnusvamis. 

4. Sanakadi Sampradaya : the Nimbarkas. 

This theory must have had its origin in the north, where these 
four sects were dominant and the famous old Bhagavata 
Sampradaya, the Srl-Vaishnava Sampradaya, and the Dattii- 
treya Sampradaya were little heard of, and before the rise of 
the sects of Chailanya and Vallabha. The names arc take n to 
mean the 'tradition handed down from Sri i. e. Lakshml. 
It has been generally held that the Sri Sampradaya covers 
the Su-Vaishnavas of the south, but their phrase is the 
Srl-Vaishnava Sampradaya, so that it cannot be accurately 
applied to them. Similarly, it has been said that the Rudra 
Sampradaya covers the Yallabhacharyas, but they altogether 
repudiate the title. 

Ramananda’s influence has been so widespread that the 
student needs to be careful to recognize the whole. In the 
most direct line of descent stands the order of ascetics who 
bear his name, the Kfunanandi Vairagls , i. c. those without 
passion, also called Avadhutas . i.e. liberated ones. They are 
sadhus, and live under a less rigid discipline than Sankara’s 
sannyasls. They have many monasteries in Benares, Ayodhya, 
and elsewhere. They are very numerous: at the Kumbh 
Mela at Allahabad in 1918 they alone could be compared in 
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numbers with Sankara’s Dasnamis. Rain anan da’s influence 
upon the Hindu laity of Hindustan has been very great, but it 
is diffused and irregular. The ordinary Hindu householder 
who worships Ram and Slta belongs to no sect or sub-sect ; 
yet his thought and his practice arc saturated with the ideas 
of Ramananda, borne down to him by the teaching of his 
disciples, and above all by a disciple who caine several genera- 
tions later, TulsI Das. Ramananda does not seem to have 
wished to found a sect ; and certainly no community named 
after him exists to-day, although two or three petty groups 
founded by his followers may still be traced. Of his im- 
mediate disciples who did not found sects but left at least 
a few hymns two deserve mention, Dhanna and Pipfi. There 
seem to have been a number of organized sects formed by the 
disciples of Ramananda, but most of them have passed away. 
These sects of direct Ramanandi origin (i e. which acknow- 
ledge Slta as well as Ram and use images) seem to have 
suffered severely from that process of sectarian decay which 
we have already mentioned, probably because there is little 
reason for their existence : the ordinary householder who 
belongs to no sect feels Ramananda’s influence quite as 
strongly as the sectarian. The following are the only clear 
cases : 


Same. 

1. Kai Oasis 1 

2. Sena Pant his 

3. Malfik Oasis 


Fournier. 
Kai Das* 
Sena 

Maluk Das 


A fifu ox. Foie. 
1470 
1470 
1630 


( entre. 
Kewa 

Kara Manikpur 


Their literature will be found in the Bibliography. 

§394. But TulsI Das (1532-1633) is the Ramanandi who 
above all others has influenced the beliefs and the feelings of 
the multitudes of the Hindu people. He was a Smarta 
Brahman, born in the Banda district to the south of the 
Jumna, lie married, and a son was born to him but he died, 
and the mother thereafter left Tulsi Das and returned to her 


1 The sect has still a large following in the Punjab. 

2 Mh a Bfu was his disciple : see § 363. 
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parents in order to devote herself altogether to the worship of 
Kama. Tulsi went to her and begged her to return but she 
refused, and in turn urged him to give himself to the religious 
life. Inspired by her words and her devotion, he decided to 
do as she suggested. lie began the new life by becoming 
a VairagI, his guru being Narahari. the sixth in preceptorial 
descent from Kamananda. From Ayodhya as head-quarters, 
he wandered far and wide, preaching the faith of Kama. Hut 
a command which, as he believed, lie had received fiom Kama 
in a dream decided him to write a Ramayana in the language 
of the common people, lie began the work at Ayodhya in 
L r )74» writing in the Hindi dialect used in that distiict, which 
is called Eastern Hindi or Baiswau ; and since that time that 
dialect has been recognized as the Ramaite speech, just as 
Braj 1 is recognized as the Krishnaite vehicle. At a rather 
later date he left Ayodhya and settled at Asi Ghat, Benares, 
where his room and his idols may still be seen. The great 
poem, the title of which is the Rdma-t ha r i (- mantis, the Lake 
of Kama’s deeds, was finished in Benares about 1^84. He 
wrote a number of other works, but tin* first work is his 
masterpiece. Indeed it is one of the greatest books of modern 
Hinduism, and has probably influenced a far larger number of 
Hindus these last three centuries than any other work. 

The poem is based primarily on the old Ramayana , and, in 
imitation of it, is divided into seven books with the same titles. 
But the faith of Kamananda was in the main the outgrow th of 
the Vaishnava life and literature of the centuries immediately 
preceding his time. The mediaeval Ram ay anas, above all the 
Adhydtwa , but also the Yoga- 1 ' asishtha , the Adbhnta , and the 
Lhmundi , and other works such as the Uanumdn Nat aka, 
were much lead and studied by the bhaktas. Hence the main 
story of Tulsi Das’s work is the same as Valmlki’s, but the 
religion is that of the mediaeval poems, and many of the 
incidents reflect them also. Tulsi Das had been a Smarta 
Brahman who worshipped the five gods. At many points in 

1 See § 376. 
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his poem his great reverence for Siva is clearly expressed, 
indeed takes such shapes as are scarcely reconcilable with 
a true theism. Thus, in one place, Rama says 1 Without prayer 
to Siva no one can attain to the faith that I require.’ The 
teaching of the poem also contains many advaitic elements 
which strike one as very strange beside the personality of the 
god of love whom Tulsi adores He accepts all the mytho- 
logy of Hinduism and also a great many grotesque modern 
stories. The Hindu system is carefully preserved, the duty of 
observing caste and upholding the old institutions being 
emphatically taught. Men are saved by dying in Ayodhya or 
Rcnarcsas truly as through faith in Rama. Yet, in spite of all 
this, Tulsi D.ls’s faith in Rama uplifts him and enables him to 
present a very noble conception of God. His tender love for 
the humblest as well as the greatest of his devotees, his 
condescension in becoming incarnate for their sakes, his 
sympathy and endurance of suffering for those who are devoted 
to him, and his readiness to foi give are expressed with gieat 
dignity and power. Many of Tulsfs ideas come very near 
Christian thought indeed;’ and there is not an impure image 
or word in the book from beginning to end. The Tulsi Das 
Ram ay an a is thus the vernacular Gita : it is a noble poem, 
which teaches theism, divine incarnation and the love of God, 
although it is burdened with the whole vast weight of Hindu 
orthodoxy and mythology. TuLi Das deserves the splendid 
renown which his great work has brought him. lie lived for 
the people and loved them, and taught the very best he knew, 
in the language of the people, and in poetry which reaches the 
heart even in a translation. 

cl. Rtf or wed. 

1 . Kablr and his Influence. 

§39> Sects of indirect Ramanandl origin show far more 
vitality than those which sprang from the master’s direct 
influence. All these groups arose from the teaching of Rama- 
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nanda’s disciple Kabfr, the earliest being the church of his own 
followers, the Kabirpanlhis. All the others arc clearly the 
outcome of his influence : yet no single one of the fnundcis 
was an immediate disciple. 

§ 396. Ramananda’s movement provided the Hindu influence 
which went to the making of Kablr (1440 1318), but Islam also 
contributed largely. It is possible, but it is not certain, that 
he was brought up by Muhammadans. It is plain, however, 
that the mystic Islam of the Sufis laid hold of him, whether 
he ever lived the Muhammadan life or not. 

^Sufl mysticism has its roots in Muhammad’s experience and 
teaching, but the leading elements of the system came from 
two external sources. The first was Neoplatonism, which 
flowed into Islam through Greek philosophy, Gnosticism, 
Christian teaching, and Christian asceticism. The other source 
was Indian thought, but whether it reached the Sufis through 
Buddhism at a very early date, or through Vcdantism later, is 
not yet clear. The Sufi conception of God tends to be im- 
manental lather than transcendental, lie works everywhere 
but especially in the human heart. It is possible for the 
humble soul which turns away from the things of sense to 
find Him, and sec Him, and know Him. Many Sufis go so 
lar as to identify self with God, like the thinkers of the 
Vedanta; and the state of bliss into which they hope to enter 
after death, called fana , lies very near Hindu thought. It is 
not quite absorption in God, for it is accompanied by ever- 
lasting life in God ; yet individuality passes away. In order to 
reach illumination (gnosis) and union with ( rod (called al-Jiaqq , 
the Real, the True, sat), it is necessary to walk the path 
(tariqat), a way of life usually divided into stages. The spirit 
of this rule of life is to some extent ascetic, and many Sufis 
have been fakirs, but the great majority have been house- 
holders and have earned their bread by labour. The teacher, 
whether called Shaikh, Pir, or Murshid, has to be obeyed 
* implicitly. The details of Sufi practice arc not unlike the 
methods of Yoga, the purpose being to escape from one’s own 
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individuality and, through illumination, to realize that God is 
the only reality. This temper of thought goes so far in many 
Sufis as to induce the idea that ^revelation and every organized 
religion belong to unreality. Hence all religions are of equal 
value, and a Sufi is no longer an orthodox Muslim. 

Kabir, then, came into close touch with this system, but it 
does not seem possible to tell who the teachers were whom 
he met or which books he read. When the story of Islam in 
India is written in detail, it may be possible to realize more 
clearly the influences that went to form him. It seems probable 
that he lived from A. I). 1440 to 1318. lie was a weaver and 
lived in Bennies, and was probably brought up as a Muham- 
madan. But he became a disciple of Ramiinanda, and Hindu 
ideas poured into his mind. There can be no doubt of his 
relationship to the great leader; for he says in one of his 
poems, ‘ Ramatianda illumined me'. 1 He also mentions Rai 
Das, the Chainin', as a contemporary. He was brought before 
the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, who reigned from 1489 to 1517. 
The student can thus feel here that he is on the firm ground 
of history. The Emperor banished him from Benares, and he 
thereafter lived a wandering life, and died at Maghar near 
Gorakhpur. 

§ 397. In the life of Kabir the two religions mingled. The 
strongest elements of each laid hold of him and formed his 
thought, the Sufi conviction that all ordinary ldigions are 
but foims dictating his general attitude to the two faiths. 
Hence he was persecuted from both sides, and the Emperor 
banished him from the centre of Hinduism in the interests of 
peace. The groundwork of his systeift of beliefs is I lindu ; for 
he accepts transmigration and karma, and thus stands within 
the circle of Indian rather than Islamic thought. A further 
catalogue of 1 lindu ideas might be compiled — Brahman, may a, 
lila, release, detachment, cessation from work, ‘He is I the 
bhedabheda relation, &c. — but most of these coincide or almost 
coincide with Sufi conceptions ; so that a number of them may * 
1 Tagore, One 11 limited Poems 0/ Kab(f t 36. 
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be regarded as common ground. On the other hand, he 
denounces idolatry as foolish, false, and wrong, declares divine 
incarnation impossible and laughs at the forms of asceticism 
as silly practices : here Islam rules. Sir George Grierson 
believes that Christian influence also may be traced in his 
teaching. 1 

He was a strict theist, calling God Ram, but recognizing no 
consort, incarnation, or other divine attendant. He secs God 
both in nature and in man, and realizes the close relationship 
between God and man, declaring that man is the same as God 
and yet distinct from him. II is verses refer to God in many 
shining phrases which touch both the heart and the spirit. 
The love of God for man finds clear and strong expression in 
his lines, and he constantly speaks of the rest and peace there 
is for the man who realizes that love, and the detachment from 
the things of the world which it brings. 

39 S. Kabfr’s poetry is in Hindi, 2 * and is blunt, unpolished, 
sometimes even coarse. There is little attempt made to reach 
literary form. lie docs not care whether his words arc 
Hindi, Persian, or barbarous, nor whether his sentences are 
grammatical or not, so long as they strike home. Tagore's 
beautiful renderings scarcely reflect the style of the original, 
though they are not unfaithful as translations. But he was 
a mystic of great penetration and a poet of considerable 
power. His best utterances arc probably the loftiest work in 
the Hindi language ; and hundreds of his couplets have laid 
hold of the common heart of Hindustan. 

Large masses of poetry arc ascribed to him, but until the 
whole has been examined critically, it is impossible to tell how 
much is genuine. About the year J570 the Bijak , a collection 
of short poems and utterances, was compiled by one of his 
followers. Some thirty years later a large number of his 
hymns and sayings were included in the Sikh Granth. 

1 JR AS. 1918, 156. 

# 2 The dialect is 4 old Awadhi, the language spoken in West Mirzapur, 

Allahabad and Audh ^ Sir George Grierson, JR A S. 1918, 152. 
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Besides these, innumerable couplets and witty sayings are 
currently ascribed to him, and the Kablrpanthis have a con- 
siderable literature, much of which they say came* from the 
master, but* which, in the main, is clearly of later date. 
v £ 399. The following is a list of the chief sects which have 
sprung from his teaching and influence : 


Xante of 

S<\ t . 

Founder . 

Approx, 
Date . 

C 'enfn\ 

1. Kabirpantlus 

Kabir 

1470 

Benares 

2. Sikhs 

Nanak 

1500 

Punjab 

3. Dadupanihis 

Dadu 

H 75 

Kajputana 

4. Lai Dasis 

Lai 1 Vis 

1600 

Alvvar 

5. Satnam'is 


1600 

Narnol, south 
of Delhi 

6. Baba Labs 

Bfiba Lai 

1625 

Dehanpur, nr. 
Sirhind 

7. Sadhs 

Birbhan 

1658 

Near Delhi 

8. Charan Dasis 

( ha ran Das 

1730 

Delhi 

9. Siva Nat ay anus 

Siva Natayana 

1734 

Chanch awar, 
Gbazipur 

10. (icirTb Dasis 

Daub Das 

1740 

Chudani, 

Kohtak 

11. Kam Sanelns 

Ram Charan 

175° 

Shahapur, 

Rajputana 


A number of common features are traceable in all these 
groups at the time of their foundation, but the Hinduism 
which surrounds them presses heavily on them and finds 
entrance at many points, so that most of the distinctive 
features tend to become progressively weaker. Four charac- 
teristics seem to have been common to them all : 

1. God alone is worshipped and idolatry is strictly pro- 
hibited; so that Hindu worship is completely abandoned; 
and men of any caste may exercise religious functions. 

z. The sect is open to all Hindus and to Muslims also. 

3. Great stress is laid on the value of the guru. 

4 . The literature is in vernacular verse. 

There were many other ideas which were accepted by all or 
nearly all at first, but they were not so rigidly held, e.g. the 
value of the repetition of the name, Rtini, the denial of the 
doctrine of divine incarnation, the rejection of asceticism and 
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begging, and the prohibition of the use of flesh as food, of 
intoxicating drink and of tobacco. In a few cases infanticide 
and widow-burning were prohibited. The drift towards 
Hinduism, however, soon brings in the doctrine of divine 
incarnation, the worship of gurus, and the formation of an order 
of Sadhus, who become the divine gurus of the sect ; the rules 
against flesh, wine, and tobacco aie gradually relaxed; the 
sect tends to become restricted to the clean castes; Hindu 
mythology, especially the story of Radha, creeps in ; and 
finally idols reappear. In one case obscene rites find an 
entrance at an early date. 

z. The Kabirpanthis. 

§400. Kablr formed a community, which is known as the 
Kablrpanth ( panth , representing the Sufi tariqat ), but how 
much of its present character and organization comes from 
him it scarcely seems possible to say. Since he was altogether 
opposed to idolatry, he must have made fresh arrangements 
for the worship of God, but how far he went we do not know. 
We can hardly believe that he instituted an ascetic order. He 
would be certain to give the guru a prominent place in the 
sect, yet he would by no word or act lead men to believe that 
he or any other teacher was an incarnation of God. Since 
his day Hindu influence in various forms has found its way 
into the community. There is an order of monks and also 
a few nuns. The monks are the teachers and leaders of the 
community, and they are ruled by two chief mahants or abbots. 
The earliest centre seems to have been the Kabir-chaura 
monastery in Benares, with which is associated the monastery 
at Maghar where Kabir died. The rival mahant has his seat 
at Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces. There arc many 
monasteries subordinate to each. The Benares mahants trace 
their descent from Surat Gopal, while the Chattisgarh mahants 
look back to Dharm Das. Each sub-sect has its own litera- 
ture. The worship, which consists of prayers, ritual, and 
exhortation, is conducted in the monasteries. The various 
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acts of worship are described by the Bishop of Lucknow in his 
manual. 1 There is an initiation ceremony comparable with 
baptism, and a rite called Jot Prasad, which has analogies 
with the Lord's Supper. But a considerable place is taken by 
the worship of the mahant, and in the monastery in Benares 
a large picture of Kablr is used in such a way as to indicate 
a return to idolatry. Although Kablr denounced divine 
incarnation, the books teach that he is an incarnation of the 
Supreme. Indeed the practice of the sect as a whole is 
saturated in 1 linduism. The sect-mark, the rosary, the mantra, 
and many other details arc conspicuous. 

3. The Sikhs. 

§ 401. Nanak (1469-1338), the founder of the religion of the 
Sikhs, i. e. the disciples, was a Punjabi, born in Talwandi in 
the Lahore district. His life is told in numerous Janamsakhls , 
i. e. Birth-witnesses, but there is not much that is yet known 
with certainty about him. He belonged to the movement 
which produced Kabir, and was unquestionably influenced by 
him, but there is no evidence that they ever met. Nanak 
associated with numerous teachers, both 1 lindu and Muslim." 
Knowing both Persian and Hindi, besides Punjabi, he read 
Sufi writings as well as the hymns of the Hindi-speaking 
saints. He wandered all over North India, giving utterance 
to his teaching in hymns and brief sayings in a mixture of 
Punjabi and Hindi which would be understood far and wide. 
11 is disciple Mardana went with him and played the rebeck 
while Nanak sang. He gathered large numbers of followers, 
and arranged for them the Japji , a collection of pieces of verse, 
most of them in praise of God, put together for daily prayer. 
As a poet he is not comparable with Kablr ; yet his verse is 
clear, simple, and pithy, an excellent vehicle for his teaching. 
Two Sanskrit works on philosophy arc also ascribed to him, 
the Nirakara Mimainsa and the Adhhuta Gita:' 

1 Westcott, Kablr. * See for example Macauliftc, VI. 356-414. 

8 Barnett, Hinduism , 39, 11. 1. 
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His religious convictions arc in the main the same as 
Kablr’s. God is one, eternal, spiritual, and he must be 
worshipped from the heart, and not with images. Hinduism 
and Islam are two paths, but there is but one God. Men of 
all castes and races can know and love God. The life of home 
is praised rather than asceticism, and the moral side of religion 
is strongly emphasized. In Nanak many fragments of the 
monistic Vedanta appear along with numerous phrases which 
imply the personality of God. Karma and transmigration 
are retained, the conception of may a as a delusive, deceptive 
force, and also the conviction of the importance of the guru. 
Release brings union with God, or rather absorption, in which 
individuality is lost. Nanak was a humble man who confessed 
his own sinfulness freely, and did not dream of calling him- 
self an incarnation of God. Yet he stands nearer Hinduism 
than Kablr ; for the whole Hindu pantheon is retained in his 
poems. 

§402. Nanak was followed by nine other gurus. The first, 
Guru Arigad, invented for Nanak's hymns a new alphabet, 
which L known as Gurumukhi, and is now used for the 
vernacular of the Punjab. I le left a few utterances in 
verse. Gums A mar Das and Ram Das each wrote a con- 
siderable number of hymns. Guru Arjan, with whom the 
succession became hereditary, was a notable figure, a poet, 
and a man of affairs. His leadership covered the last 
twenty-four years of the reign of Akbar, and he took full 
advantage of the opportunity which the Emperor’s tolera- 
tion afforded him. 1 1 c built the central Sikh shrine, 
known as the Golden Temple, at Amritsar. But his chief 
service to the community was the formation of its sacred 
book. 

It is possible that the collection of Kabir’s poems in the 
Bljak , which took place about the time when Arjan became 
guru, suggested the idea to his mind. In any case he 
gathered together the hymns of Nanak and the other guius, 
and added to them his own hymns and a considerable body 

z 
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of poetry by Kabir and other singers. 1 He placed the Japji 
first, then the So-Dant , which is used by the Sikhs for even- 
song, and then two other sets of verses, which are used as 
a prayer before retiring to rest. Thereafter the whole body 
of hymns is divided into groups according to the Rag, 2 * i. e. 
the type of music, to which they are sung/* The Granth 
Sahib , or Noble Hook, has proved of very large value to the 
Sikhs. It is their manual of instruction and theology as well 
as their hymnal and prayer-book. As is evident from Arjan’s 
own compositions, Hindu ideas and practices were finding 
their way into Sikhism in his days. The guru was already 
worshipped as the Supreme Being. 

While Akbar honoured Arjan, his son Jahangir was sus- 
picious of the Granth , and subjected him to tortures to which 
he succumbed. Ilis death did a great deal to rouse the martyr- 
spirit in the community. Ilis son liar Gobind, the next guru, 
formed a bodyguard for himself. The ninth guru, Teg 
Bahadur, who was an old man when he accepted the head- 
ship of the community, wrote a number of hymns and stanzas. 
The intolerant Emperor Aurunzebe imprisoned him and 
finally put him to death, but not before the guru, according to 
Sikh tradition, had prophesied that Europeans would come to 
India and destroy his empire. This prophecy has done a great 
deal to bind the Sikhs to British rule. A poetical work of 
some importance was produced by Bhai Gur Das, a con- 
temporary of the fourth, fifth, and sixth gurus. It is an out- 
line of the Sikh faith, and is partly translated by Macauliffe. 4 
It is called Bhai Gur Das Ki War . 

§403. Gobind Singh, the son of Teg Bahadur, saw that the 
Sikhs must fight the Mogul empire, lie therefore formed 
and trained an army which became a formidable force. In 

1 These hymns by others than Sikhs were altered here and theie by the 
editors. 

2 For the Rags see Macauliffe, V. 333. For an exposition of the Indian 
Rag see Fox Strangways, Mu sit of Hindustan. 

For the piosody ot the hymns see Trumpp, Adi Granth , cxxviii ff. 

* IV. 241. 
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order to give his warriors the fullest support from religion, he 
summoned them to accept from his hands the Khanda-di- 
Pahul.or Baptism of the Sword, and to take a scries of solemn 
vows. These vows bound them to wear five articles the 
names of which begin with the letter K, 1 to worship God 
regularly, to share a common meal, and to eschew idolatry, 
pilgrimage, sati, infanticide, tobacco, and intoxicants. Each 
man adopted the surname Singh, Lion. They thus became 
a new community within which Caste disappeared. It was 
called tlie Khofsih a title derived from a word meaning pure, 
lie refused to appoint another guru, declaring that the ninth , 
to which he added his father’s hymns and a single couplet of 
his own, must henceforward be their guiu ; and no other guru 
has been appointed. Doubtless he realized from what he* saw in 
Sikhism and elsewhere the grave danger of guru-worship. 

With him Hindu influence came into the community still 
more freely than before. Before organizing the Khalsa, he 
seems to have worshipped the goddess l)uiga, 2 and he certainly 
had translations made by his court poets of the episode of 
Chandi in the Markandcya Pd These and other Hindu 
narratives were used to fire the valour of his men. He left 
also a number of other writings, mostly in Hindi, 1 but some 
in Persian. 5 After his death his works, along with certain 
translations and compositions by men employed by him, were 
gathered together in one volume by Bhai Mani Singh. Later 
it was called the G ninth of the Tenth Guru , but it h is never 
been received as authoritative. It is used by the followers of 
Gobind Singh for worldly ends, e. g. the promotion of valour, 
while the Adi or Original Granth is used for religious ends. 
Parts of it are translated by Macauliffc. 

1 A hair (ne\er <.ut); A ”<n/i t drawers; Kir pan, dagger; Kart ha, 
bangle (of iron) ; K align , comb. 

2 According to one account lie offered her human sacrifices : Trumpp, 
xi. But see Mucauliffe, V, Chap. VIII. He may have been moved by 
Sivaji\s example. 

‘ Macauliffc, V. 8o. See above, $ 168. 

4 ( )ne of these is a set of prayers called the Jap Saheb . 

Macauliffc, V. i, 22, 67, f> 8, 83, 201, 260 ff. 

z z 
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§404. The transformation of the church into an army did 
not piove altogether healthy ; for preaching practically ceased 
among them, arid Hinduism continued to press into the com- 
munity. The G ninth , now recognized as the Guru, began to 
Kccivc divine honours. Idols reappeared in Sikh houses and 
even in Sikh shrines. Many Sikhs drifted back to Hinduism. 
The formation of the Khalsa necessarily divided the Sikh 
community into two parts and within these certain sub- 
divisions have appeared. Yet all worship together. The 
following list shows the subdivisions : 


A. SAllIJIHJAklS . 1 


Name. 

Approx. Date. 

Found a . 

1. Sikhs, Nanakpanthis 2 

1 500 


2. Udasis 3 (ascctK s) 

i53« 

Sri Chanel, Xanak’s son 

3, Ilandalis 4 

1570 

Han dal 

4. Minas 6 

1581 

TrithI Chand, son of 
(luru Ram Das 

5. Ram Kniijis" 

1656 

Ram Rai, son of Ouru 
liar Rai 

(k Sewapiintlus 7 

1 700 

B. SrNcms. 

Kanaiya, a water-carrier 

1. The Khfilsa 

1 690 

( lUru (johind Singh 

2. Nirmalas 8 (ascetics) 

1 690 

Bir Singh 

3. ^ kalis* (soldier ascetics') 

1 690 

Man Singh 


$ 40/p Public worship is conducted in the gurudvaras of the 
sect. There are several of these that are buildings of some 
size, but the majority are unpretentious little houses, and 
a great many villages have none. The worship ought to con- 
sist merely of the recitation of the regular portions of the 
Gran th appointed for the purpose and the singing of hymns ; 

■ i.c. easy-goers. . 2 Barnett, Hinduism , 38; EKE. J 1. 49 f. 

Macauliffe, I. 79 f. ^Dinan, Ascetics^ 194 ft*. 

4 Macauliffe, I. 80 f. These have a Grant h and a Janamsakhl of 
their own. 

6 Macau lift e, I. 80. 

6 Mad&ulifte, I. lii. They have a temple at Dehra Dun. 

7 Macauliffe, V. 174. 

8 Oman, ib. 196 ft.; Macauliffe, 1 . lii ; ERE . IX. 375. 

9 Also called Nihatigs, Macauliffe, l. 52 ; Oman, ib. 198 f. ; EKE. I. 268. 
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blit the adoration of the sacred book itself is now a very 
prominent, part of Sikh observance, as any one may see in the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar. Tn one place at least it is 
worshipped by fire-sacrifice. 1 I low great the fascination ol 
Hindu worship is may be realized fiom the fact that Sikh 
ascetics frequently go on pilgrimage and visit Hindu temples 
to gaze on the idols. The Prayer Book in common use is 
called the Pahjgranthi . It contains (a) the (b) the 

Ra/tras, (6*) the Klrtan Sohila, ( d ) the Sukhriniani, (r) the 
. Isa-fri-nwr. The first three of the five have to be recited 
daily by Khfilsa Sikhs. 

4. The Dadupant/us . 

§40 6. Dad u (1544-1603) was a Brahman who belonged to 
Ahinadabad, but he spent most of his life in Rajputana, and 
there the bulk of his followers are still found. He expressed 
his teaching in Print y i.e. poetic utterances. His work con- 
tains 5.000 verses, arranged in 37 chapters, which deal with 
the leading religious questions. Hymns also are included. 

I le had fifty-two disciples, each of which set up at least one 
Dadft-dvara , or place of worship. Apart from Dadu’s Print, 
the sect has a large literature in Hindi, produced by two of his 
sons and a number of his followers. Sundar Das the younger 
is a famous Hindi poet. Nischal Das was a Vcdantist, and 
through his influence some members of the sect have accepted 
the advaita doctrine. Only twice-born Hindus are allowed to 
read the Haul , but Sudras may learn the 24 guru mantra and 
the 34 sabda. The sect has no dealings with Outcastes.- 

§407. The followers of Dadfi are either householders or 
celibate ascetics. Householders are called Scvaks , i.e. ser- 
vitors, while the title Dadupanthi is reserved for ascetics. The 
latter are divided into five orders : 

a. Khrilsris , the pure. Their head-quarters are in Naraiua, 

1 In the Sikh monastery at Conjeeveram. 

2 These and other particulars 1 learned from Dadupanthis at Allahabad 
at the Kumbh Mela in Feb. 1918. 
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forty miles from Jaipur, where Dadu died. Learned Khalsas 
lead in worship, study, and teach. 

b. JVfigfts (a corruption of the Sanskiit Nagna, naked) arc 
an cider of celibate mercenaries founded by Sundar Das, the 
elder. In nine camps on the Jaipur border there arc some 
20,000 of them, paid by the Jaipur government for the defence 
of the state. 

c. ( T trad is, an order founded in the Punjab by Bamvari 
Das. Many of them arc learned men and teach ascetics. 
Others are doctors. 

Members of these three orders may take up any profession. 

d. I iraktas , the passionless. These must not practise any 
profession nor touch money. They live a wandering life, and 
devote themselves to study and literature. 

c. Khakis , ‘ash-covcrcd* ascetics, who lay stress on aus- 
terities. 

§408. The cult, which is carried on in the Dadu-dvaras, 
consists in the worship of a manuscript copy of Dadii’s Ban 1 
with all the operations of Hindu idolatry, such as the offering 
of flowers, perfume, and food and the waving of lights. Bam 
are also recited and hymns arc sung. The pujit is conducted 
by an ascetic ; so that wherever there is an ascetic and a 
manuscript of the sacred book, there may be a Dadu-dvara. 
At Naraina Dad it’s sandals and clothes are preserved and 
receive worship. 

5. The Lai Basis, 

^401;. Lfd Das (died 1648), the chief saint of Alwar, came 
of the Meos, originally a predatory tribe. 1 1 is teaching and 
hymns arc gathered in a collection called Bain, The Lai 
Das] teachers, like their master, are married men. The 
worship of the sect consists of the repetition of Ram’s name 
and the singing of hymns to rude music. 

6 . The Satnamis. 

sj 4 10. The origin of the Sat n ami sect seems to be altogether 
lost ; so that the date suggested in the table (p. 334), A.l). 1600, 
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is quite conjectural. The name of the sect, ‘ Truc-name \ 
means that they worship the one Reality (Stif, al Haqq) and 
proves that they belong to the sphere of Kablr’s influence. 
They appear in history for the first time in 1672, at Narnol, 
73 miles south-west of Delhi, where a trivial quarrel led to 
a wild rising of Satnaml ascetics against the government of 
Aurungzebe. .It was finally crushed in a battle fought in 
March 167;';, when thousands of Satnamis were killed. No 
book of their own belonging to this date is extant, but a 
contemporary Hindu historian, Tswar Das Nagar, tells us of 
their immorality and filthy habits. Clearly their original 
doctrine had been seriously tainted by some outside influence. 

The sect seems to have been reorganized, about A. 1 >. 1730, 
by Jagjlvan Das, at Kotwa between Lucknow and Ayodhya. 
Throughout its history, since this time, the members of the 
sect have been mostly Outcastes. Jagjlvan was a poet and 
left his teaching in Hindi verse. One of his disciples Dulan 
Das, who spent his life near Rai Baieilly, was also a poet. 
The sect is said to be strictly vegetarian and to abstain from 
liquor. Bhattacharya avers that the sect practises the rite 
known as Gayatri Kriya, the drinking of a mixture of human 
excreta. 

A further development occurred under GhazI Das, a 
Chamar belonging to Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces, 
between itSso and 1830. He introduced it among the 
Chamars 1 of the district, mainly with a view to the social 
betterment of the race, and he did not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Jagjlvan and his people, lie taught his 
people to worship the one God, formless and eternal, who is 
the sole Reality. He forbade the use of flesh and also of 
certain vegetables which look like flesh or blood, and the 
worship of idols. These Chamar Satnamis used to compel 
young wives to undergo a rite of promiscuity, but it is 
gradually passing out of use. One group has reverted to 
idols. 


Outcastes who work in leather. 
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lu'om the condition of the Satnamls to-day one would be 
inclined to infer that from the beginning their propaganda has 
had its chief success among Outcastes, and that the unclean 
practices which have dogged their history are probably ancient 
customs long practised in Outcaste tribes, which it has not 
been possible to eradicate. 

7. The Baba Tails. 

§411. Baba Lll, the founder of the petty sect, the Baba 
Lillis, attracted the attention of Prince Lira Shikoh, the son 
of Shah Jahan, in 1649, and had seven interviews with him. 
The teaching he then gave was written in Persian by two 
Hindus belonging to the court under the title Nadira* n-nikat 
The sect still possesses a icligious house at Lai Baba Ka Saila 
near Baroda. 

8. The Sadhs. 

£412. The Sadhs 2 are found chiefly between the two rivers 
from Delhi southwards. The sect was founded in 1658 by 
Birbhan. He expressed his teaching, like Kabir, in veises 
and couplets which are gathered in a volume called Adi 
Cpadesa, the Original Teaching. One element in the book is 
a set of twelve commandments, which prove the sect to have 
been more distinctly Puritan than any of the others, and show 
Christian influence in one point at least, viz. in the strict 
injunction of monogamy. They hold a meeting at the full 
moon. 

9. The Char an Basis. 

§413. The Charan Disks arc a sect founded at Delhi about 
1730 By C haran Das. He left a considerable literature in 
Hindi verse, and two women who were his disciples have also 
left books. The basis of his system is the same as Kablr’s, 
the name of the eternal God, the Word of God, the practice 
of bhakti, the need of the guru, and the avoidance of idolatry ; 
but the influx of Hinduism is plainly visible in the divine 

* Wilson, Sects, 347 ; ERE. II. 30S. * Wilson, Sects, 352. 
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claims he makes for the guru and in his use of the Bhasya- 
vecta P. Naturally the sect has gone farther. They have 
images in their temples, and recognize God in the form of 
Rfidhfi and Krishna. 1 * 3 


10. The Siva N a ray am s. 

§414. The Siva Narayam sect 54 was founded by a Rajput 
named Siva N arayana at Bhelsari near Ghazipur in 1734, and 
their four monasteries called Dhams are all in the Ghazipur 
district. People of any religion or class are admitted. Most 
of the members to-day are people of the lower classes includ- 
ing Outcastes, but in earlier times Brahmans and Rajputs 
joined in appreciable numbers. Muhammad Shah, Kmpcror 
of Delhi, 1719-48, became a member of the sect and gave 
his royal seal to the founder. They believe in the formless 
Brahman, and venerate Siva Naravana as an incarnation. The 
founder left sixteen volumes of Hindi verse. 

1 1 . The Garth Dasls , 

$415. Garib Das (17x7-82) :J lived at Churani in the 
Rohtak district. His Guru Gr until Sahib contains 24,000 
lines. The sect still exists, but they have only one monastery, 
and have no lay followers. Only twice-born men arc accepted 
as Sadhus. I met a few Garib Dasls at the Kumbh Mela at 
Allahabad, in February x 9 1 8. 

12. The Riim Sane /its. 

§416. The Ram Sanehls, or Lovers of Ram, arc a sect 
founded by Ram Charan about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Ram Charan left a body of Paul, and of hymns. 
The third guru, Dulhii Ram, left about jo,ooo verses and 

1 (irierson, JCRh \ III. 365. 

* Wilson, Set is, 358; (iait, Census Report, 1901,1. 115; (a*ierson,//iV 7 .s. 
1918,114. 

3 1 ’iasad, SJJS. I. 181 ; II. 195. 
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4,000 couplets. 1 Their prayer-houses are called Ramdvara, 
and are found mostly in Raj pu tana ; and the worship consists 
of sinking and teaching. Their head-quarters are at Shahpur, 
but they are represented also at Jaipur, Udaipur, and else- 
where. They have no settled following among laymen, so that 
the sect has decayed, and is now merely an order of sadhus. 

^ 4 J 7 - Several other leaders founded schools and expressed 
their teaching in Hindi verse, from the end of the seventeenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their names and 
literature will be found in Prasad's volumes. 

§ 4 1 8. The tragedy in the history of these sects which, 
under the influence of Islam, gave up Hindu worship, is that 
they have been unable to find a satisfactory substitute for it. 
The mere reading of pieces of vernacular poetry and the 
singing of hymns does not grip the common people. Those 
sects which restrict themselves to that tend to lose their hold 
on the laity, while the lest revert to Hindu guru-worship, as 
the Kabirpanthls have done, or fall to bibliolatry, as is the 
case with the Sikhs and the Dadiipanthls. 

F. Saiva Literature. 
a. General. 

vj.419. A good deal of unscctarian Saiva literature arose 
during the period, and some of it is well worthy of notice. 
The Saiva movement in Bengal produced a literature of its 
own in Bengali, which is described by Mr. Sen, the most 
prominent book being Ramakrishna’s Sir ay ana. which dates 
from about 17.^0. In Gujarat, Sivanand, who lived towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, produced lyrics which 
arc much used. In the Telugu country we trace the activity 
of Saivas in the translation of three Saiva Puranas, the 
S Lamia (fifteenth centuiy), the Kurma (e. a.D. 1500), and 
the Matsya (e. a.i>. 1550); and also in the famous gnomic 
verses of Vemana, a prince belonging to the family of the 

1 Bhattachilrya, HCS. 447-8; Grierson, LH. 87. 
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Vema Reddis, who ruled in the Kistna, Guntur, and N chore 
districts for a century. Vcmana flourished early in the 
fifteenth century. In Travancore, in the seventeenth century, 
the Siva J\ and the Brahmanda were done into Malayalim. 
So, in Tamil, in the fifteenth century Aruna-giri-nathar 
wrote the Tini-pnhal , a series of lyrics on the god SubraJi- 
manya . The famous Liiigayat work in Kanaresc, Prabhu- 
lihga-lila , was translated into Tamil verse by Siva Prakasa 
SvamI in the seventeenth century, and is used by all Saivas. 
Two translations from the Sanskrit may be mentioned : the 
Liiiga J\ was done in Tamil verse by Varat unga Pandya, 
a fifteenth-century prince of the ancient house, and the 
Kurma J\ by his brother, Ativirarama Pandya. Two col- 
lections of local religious legends, the I'int-vilaiy-adat- 
puranam , composed by Paranjoti early in the seventeenth 
century, and the J\ aiicJii-purana m , by Kanchl Appar and 
his teacher, Siva-jnana-yogi the Siddhantist, in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the former dealing with Madura, 
the latter with Conjecveram, are extremely popular. 

b. Pasupata Saivas . 

§ 420. 'Phc ancient Pasupata sects have almost completely 
disappeared. A very few Aghoris may be met : they are the 
old Kapalikas ; and a few Aughars, who arc Kapalikas 
reformed under the influence of Kabir, may also be seen. 

1. f/ir (i oral' Jni at Jus. 

§421. But there arc plenty of Gorakhnathls to be found. 
Their temples are Saiva temples, but Gorakhnath is wor- 
shipped in them as a form of Siva, and animals are sacrificed. 
In the temples of the sect in Nepal buffaloes as well as goats 
are sacrificed. In the monastery at Gorakhpur, where he is 
said to have died, there is a shrine to his memory in which 
pujfi is done three times a day. It contains his char ana , i.e. 
his footprints in stone, but no image. Outside the shrine, to 
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the right, is a fence of tri.sul of various sizes, and behind it the 
place where goals are sacrificed. 1 

§422. Kanphata Yogis have a great slit cut in the central 
hollow of each ear 2 so as to admit a big circular ear-ring of 
glass, wood, or horn. 3 They usually wear several necklaces, 
and from one of them there hangs a slender silver whistle 
called Siuginad, which they blow before worship and before 
meals. Amongst the necklaces will usually be seen one 
consisting of small whitish stone beads, which is worn as a 
badge indicating that the wearer has visited the famous 
Vamachan Sakta temple of llinglaj in Baluchistan; for they 
arc' accustomed to visit Sakta as well as Saiva temples. 
Their mantra is Siva Goraksha. They worship Gorakhnath 
and claim a high antiquity for him. lie and the other Nathas 
are believed to live in the Himalayas. They do not do very 
much in the way of yoga-practice ; for modern ascetics tend 
to degenerate to a common rudimentary type. Yogis whom 
1 met at the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad and at Benares gave 
me a long list of books which they say Gorakhnathls use. 

§ 423. On the 1 iatha-yoga and the Goraksha-Sataka , which 
arc mentioned above as works attributed to Gorakhnath, 
three more modern works depend, the I lat/ia-yoga-pradipikd 
by Svatmarama Yoglndra, the disciple of Srlnath, the 
G her and a S., and the Siva S . The first is the earliest of 
the three. The Pradipikd and the G he rami a S. deal with the 
same subjects, but only part of the Siva S. is devoted to 
Hatha Yoga; the rest of it is more like a treatise on Sakta 
Yoga. 

1 1 owe this information to Mr. D. W. 1 \ Hill of Benares, who visited 
the monastery in December 1917. 

At the Kumbh Mela at Allahabad in February 1918 I saw a yogi 
who had just been initiated. He was wearing a paii of huge ear-rings, 
and his ears weie very painful. 

3 When asked what the meaning of the wearing of ear-rings is, they 
merely say that Goiakhnath ordered it. We may note that Siva wears 
large circular ear-rings in many of his images, and Ramanuja tells us that 
the ear-ring w as one of the madras, seals, worn by Kapalikas : .S 7 >A\ 
XLV 111 . 521. 
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c. Agamic Saivas. 

i. Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhanta. 

§424. In the Tamil country there arc no sectarian distinc- 
tions in the Saiva temples. They arc sacred to Siva ; they 
arc open to all caste Hindus, whether Smartas, ordinary 
Saivas, Siddhdntists, or Lihguvats, and the ministrants arc all 
Brahmans, except in the cast* of a few of the smaller temples 
where Pandarams, i.e. non-Brfihman Saivas, act as arc/iakas . 
These Brfihman ministrants form the chief constituency of 
the Sanskrit school of Saiva Siddhanta, but numerous Smartas 
who are not arc/takas doubtless belong to it also. The 
earliest surviving document representing the school is, as we 
have already seen, the essay in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana - 
setiigraha called the Saiva Darsana. The literature of this 
school is all in Sanskrit; it recognizes the Agamas, and its 
philosophical standpoint is Visishtadvaita. It is thus very 
clearly marked off from the Tamil school ; for the literature 
of the latter is all in Tamil, its standpoint is advaita, and most 
of its people are non-Brahmans. 

The next noteworthy book belonging to the school is 
Srlkantha Sivacharyas Saiva-bhashya on the Vedanta-sutras. 
The date of the work has never been settled. Tradition runs 
that he was a friend of Govinda, the guru of the great Sankara, 
that, after writing the b/idshya , he had a philosophical dispu- 
tation with Sankara and defeated him ; but against this there 
stands the blank silence of several centuries in all schools, and 
also his manifest dependence on Ramanuja. The great 
success of the SrUb/iashya , which vindicates the Vcdantic 
orthodoxy of the Vaishnava position, founded on the Naraya- 
nlya section of the Epic and the Vaishnava Saiiihitas, seems 
to have roused Srikantha to do a similar service for his own 
Saiva school, which recognizes the Pasupata theology and 
the Saiva Agamas. His philosophic position is the same as 
Ramanuja’s and he uses the same epithet for it, Visisht- 
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advaita 1 ; at many points his reasoning follows the Sri-bhashya 
implicitly ; and I am told that sentences occur in the bhashya 
which are verbally the same as sentences in the Vcdanta-sara 
attiibnted to Ramanuja. There need thus be no doubt that he 
is later than Ramanuja. But, if the bhashya had been in 
existence when Madhava wrote the Sarvadarsanasaiigra/ta , 
he would have almost certainly referred to it ; so that his 
silence would lead us to think of a later date. Now, the 
earliest known reference to the work is in the £ aiikaravijaya 
attributed to Madhava, which is clearly pseudonymous, and 
therefore subsequent to Madhava. Thus, if we suppose the 
bhashya was written about A. I). 1400, there would seem to be 
no evidence in existence which conflicts with that date. Yet 
it would be unwise to speak dogmatically until the work has 
been carefully examined and the quotations contained in it 
have been identified. The bhashya is used by all Agamic 
Saivas in South India. 

The earliest existing commentary on the bhashya is Appaya 
Dikshita’s Sivarhamanidipika , dating from about A. I). j6oo. 

Sambhudeva’s Saiva-siddhanta-dipika , which belongs to the 
sixteenth century, is the most noteworthy dogmatic work 
after the bhashya ; but Nilakantha’s Kriyasara . which con- 
tains a synopsis of the bhashya, is also much used. There is an 
account of the school and its theology in the Vayaviya S. of 
the Srra J\ 

1. Tamil Saivas. 

% 425. There is, strictly speaking, no organized sect con- 
nected with the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. A sort of incomplete 
sectarian organization has grown up around the literature and 
the monasteries. These are schools of theology and literature 
in which monks arc trained and priests learn a little. The 
Mahants keep touch also with their initiated disciples all over 
the country. A majority of the monasteries are under non- 
Brahmans, the remainder under Brahmans. Indeed com- 


On II, 
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paratively few Brahman families are connected with the 
movement, the mass of Tamil Brahmans being either Smartas 
or Vaishnavas. Siddhantists recognize the Vedas, but in 
practice they usually restrict themselves to the Upanishads 
and the Saiva portions of the Yajurvcda^ especially the eleven 
Rudra Hymns. 1 The Gild they do not use at all - : it is too 
distinctively Vaishnava. The books on which their icligious 
life is really nourished arc their own Tamil literature : the 
Agamas remain in the background, and even the Saiva 
Bhashya is read by only a few. No serious theological 
change is visible in the theology during this period, but 
a number of valuable pieces of literature appeared. Kannu- 
daiya Vajkilar is the author of Olivil-Odukkam , a theological 
work in Tamil verse belonging to the fifteenth century, while 
Kumaraguruparasvami wrote many short religious poems in 
the seventeenth. The most noted scholar of the time, Siva- 
jnana-yogl, who died in a. d. J7S3, wrote two famous Tamil 
commentaries, one lengthy, the Drdvuia Bhashya , the other 
short, the Lag An Tiled , on the foundation scripture of the 
Siddhanta, Siva-jndna-bodha > and also produced the Kdhchi - 
pur attain in collaboration with his disciple, as has been already 
stated. 3 But unquestionably the greatest Saiva production of 
the period is Tayumanavar’s volume of lyrics, which arc 
equally famous for religious feeling, beauty of language, and 
sweetness of rhythm. He also belongs to the eighteenth 
century. 

The philosophic standpoint of the school is called Sivad- 
vaita/ 1 and they are thus distinguished from the Sanskiit 
Siddhanta school ; but no attempt will be made here to 
describe the theology, for it differs in important details from 
the other schools, and thus requires to be expounded with 
fuller knowledge than the writer possesses. 

1 Taittiriya Samhtia , IV. v. 

2 Pope’s dictum, 7 / ruvaliigam , xxxvi, is enoneous. 

8 See § 419. 4 Others give Bhedabhcda as the standpoint. 
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3. Sittars . 

§426. There was a Saiva school in Tamil-land, which held 
a monotheistic and Puritan creed, and roundly condemned 
idolatry. They are usually called the Chittars, or Sittars, i.e. 
Siddftas, Sages, but their history is not known. They seem* 
to have been most active in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Ahappcy and Pambatti are believed to have been their 
chief singers. Many of the hymns of the Sittars are collected 
in the Siva-vakyam , Siva's utterance, but orthodox lyrics 
have also crept in beside the pure material. On the other 
hand, a number of beautiful lyrics which show the Sittar 
spirit arc mistakenly attributed to Pattinattu Pijlai, the tenth- 
century poet. 1 Tattuva Rayar, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century a work against idolatry, Adaugan-Murai , was 
probably another leader. This movement may be an out- 
come of Muslim influence, like similar anti-idol movements in 
the north, or Muslim and Christian teaching may have both 
had something to do with it. 

4. Kashmir Saivas. 

§427. Kashmir Saivism still exists, but it shows very little 
vitality. Yet scholarly pandits are not wanting: their work, 
clothed in English, may be seen in Chatterji’s Kashmir 
Shaivism. Sir George Grierson refers to ‘ a wise old woman 
known as Lai Dcd J who lived in Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century, ‘ whose apophthegms in short verses arc still freely 
quoted in the happy valley \ and he quotes and translates one 
of her stanzas. Mr. Chattcrji names only a single writer 
belonging to this period, Sivopadhyaya of the eighteenth 
century, who wrote a commentary on the Vijhana Bhairava 
T antra. 


See § 305. 
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/ \'ra Sa/ras. 

^428. It is not yet possible to sketch Lihgavat history 
during those centuries. All that can be done is to give a brief 
account of the literature produced by the sect in Kanaresc. 
Iguanas bulk most largely, the Pasava, translated in 1469 
from the Telugn by Bhima Chandra Kavi. the Padjunnija, 
the story of Keicya Padmarasa, written about 1 3S5 by 
Padmanaiika, the M ahabasava by Sihgi Raja of rather 
uncertain date, and the Chatma Pasava, which tells of Hasava’s 
nephew, written by Virtipaksha Pandit in 1^85. The Pra- 
bhuliiryahla, which is not called a Parana, is at once a legendary 
histoiy and a book of dogmatics. It is founded on the life of 
A llamci Prabhu, an associate of Basava, It was written by 
Chamarasa about 1460, and was translated into Tamil at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 1 About the middle of the 
seventeenth century lived Sivagunayogl, whose Mvckit- 
chintamani 2 is a sort of cyclopaedia of Saiva lore in thampii , 
i.e. in mingled prose and verse. The K riyasara b a Saiva 
manual in Sanskrit by Nilakantba: 1 much used by Lingayats. 
Chapters I IV aie a synopsis in Kaiikas of the Saiva-bhasJiya. 

The Snkat a Pd nl shy a on the / 'edauta-sutras is attributed 
to Sripati Panditaiadhva 4 of the twelfth century ; but it seems 
to have been unknown until quite recently ; so that its date is 
very doubtful. Its standpoint is called Sakti visishtadvaita. 


(t. Sakta Literature. 
a. 1 lu Left- hand School . 

^429. Our account of the large Sakta literature produced 
during this period must be very fragmentary, partly because 
our knowledge of the chronology is still slight, but even more 
because we know so little about the sub-sects. 

' Rite, AY. 68. 3 424 * 1 > s 31 i- 

A a 


bee § 419. 
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^>430. Bengal, including -Assam, seems to have produced 
far more Sakta literature than any other part of India during 
these centuries. The most famous Sakta temple in Bengal is 
Kamakhya near Gauhati in the upper basin of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam. It is noticeable that the ancient name for 
A^am is Kamarupa. The temple of Kalighat close by 
Calcutta comes next in importance. Human sacrifices were 
offered in these shrines until British authority put them down. 

The K dPika Pur ana or Tantra , which has long been well 
known, is clearly a manual of the Saktism of Bengal, and 
probably comes from a date near the beginning of the period. 
The Blood Chapter gives directions for the offering of animal 
and human sacrifices to Chandika. The list of sacrificial 
animals is most formidable: birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, 
nine species of wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, hc-goats, ichneu- 
mons, wild boars, ihinoccros, antelopes, iguanas, reindeer, 
lions, tigers. 1 Inman sacrifice is of more avail than anything 
else. Blood drawn from one's own body may also be offered. 
The Yogiui T. probably belongs to the sixteenth century; 
for it refers to Vishnusinha, a king who ruled in Kooch Behar 
shortly after a.D. 1500. It is in two parts, the first dealing 
with all the chief Tantrik subjects, the second being really 
a Mahatmya of Kamakhya. It is one of the foulest Tantras. 
The l Isvasdra T. probably belongs to the same time ; for it 
has a reference to the Bengali Vaishnava leader, Chaitanya 
(148/5- 1/533). Jn it is found the Durgdsataudma Stotra . It 
contains a list of 64 Tantras, which appears also in the Agama 
Tattva-vilasa} A large number of the works mentioned are 
clearly modern, and several were produced in Bengal, but their 
dates are not known. 

There is another group of Tantras produced in 
Bengal the dates of which are known, but they arc much later. 
The Mahdniivdna . though a Left-hand Tantra, is a noble 
work, but a mystery hangs over its origin. It is not mentioned 
in eaily literature, and the earliest attempt at a commentary 

1 Dutta, J/71, p. v. 
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that exists is the set of notes hy Ilariharananda Bhfuati, Ram 
Mohan Ray’s pandit. Ram Mohan was born in 1772 and died 
in 1833; so that the Bharat! lived at the very earliest at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Some scholars believe that 
he was the author of the book, othns doubt the conjecture. 
In any case the book is probably a product of the eighteenth 
century. It is in two parts but only the first has been 
published and translated. The translator writes : 

This Tantra is, further, one which is well known and esteemed, 
though perhaps more highly so amongst that portion of the Indian 
public which favours 1 reformed’ Hinduism than amongst some Tan- 
trikns, to whom, as I ha\e been told, certain of its provisions appear 
to display unnecessary timidity. The foimer admire it on account of 
its noble exposition of the worship of the Supreme jirahman, and in the 
belief that certain of Us passages absolutely discountenance the orthodox 

ritual. Nothing can be moie mistaken than such a belief 

This any one will discover who reads the 

text The section of Tantrikas to 

whom I have leferred are, I believe, also 111 error. For the design 
of this Tantra appears to be, whilst conserving commonly-rccogni/cd 
Tantrik principles, to secure that, as has sometimes proved to be the 
case, they are not abused. ParvvatT says (('hap. 1, verse 67) : ‘ I fear, 
O Lord ! that even that which Thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them, turn out for e\ il \ l 

The first and second chapters arc introductory; the. third is 
a discourse on the worship of the Supreme brahman. The 
remaining chapters form a very full manual not only of 
worship and its accompaniments but also of conduct, and of 
family and funeral rites ; and chakra-puja and the five Ms arc; 
not omitted. The Tantrasara is a compilation which dates 
from j8i 2. There is very little of the Left-hand clement 
about it, and it contains several fine hymns. A number of 
yantras, chakras, and mandalas arc reproduced in its pages. 
It is much used in Bengal. It would be most interesting to 
discover what the influence was which led to the production 
in Bengal, where Tantrik literature had been so impure, of 


1 Avalon, TGL. XJ ft*. 
A a 2 
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two Left-hand works of such a character as the Mahanirvana 
T. and the Tantrasara are. 

The Pranatoshinl was written by Rfimatoshini Sarma in 
1821 1 and the Mahdsiddhasdra seems to be still later. It 
contains a catalogue of 192 names, 2 distributed in three lists 
of 64 each, and labelled Vishnnkranta , Rathakrdnta , and 
Asvakrdnta ; but the list seems to be quite recent ; for it 
contains the Mahanirvana 7 '., and of all the 192 names only 
10 correspond with names in the Vdniakcsvara list. 

A large number of odes to the goddess are scattered through 
this group of Tantras. 

§432. From the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
great poet Chant U Das wrote his hymns, a stream of Sfikta 
poetry in Bengfili flowed almost without a break. Numerous 
translations of the episode of Cliandl in the Markandcya P. 
were made from the fifteenth century downward. An artistic 
Bengfili epic on the same subject was written by Mukundarama 
in 1589. Manasa, one of the local foims of the goddess, was 
much worshipped, and many poems in her honour were 
produced. Finally, in the eighteenth century, two of the 
greatest of Bengali poets, Rama Prasad Sen and Bharata 
Chrmdra Rai, exerted their powers to the utmost in praising 
the goddess in song. 

Sakta feeling also expressed itself in the vernacular in 
Gujarat, in translations of the Chaiuh episode by Bhfdan, 
about A. I). 1500, and by Ranchhodjl Diwan at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and in numberless popular songs 
called Garbas, which are sung by companies of men or of 
women. Vallabha Bhatt, who flourished about 1700, is the 
most notable of the writers of the Garbas. In the Maratha 
country the Gondhai is a dance performed in honour of Amba 
BhawanI, in connexion with which songs arc sung in her 
honour. The worship of the goddess took a great hold of the 
country in the seventeenth century, when under Sivaji patriotic 

1 Catalo^omniy s.v, Pranatoslum 1 . 

8 Avalon, 77'. I. iiff. 
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feeling stirred the people to the depths. The Miv kamteya f\ 
was translated into Tclugu in the sixteenth century; and the 
Devi Mahal my a from the Mdrktvideya exists in Malayalim, 
but its date is unknown. 

The Mantra wakodadhi is a manual of ritual prepared by 
Malndhara in 1389, and is much used by both Sfiktas and 
Saivas throughout Hindustan and the west. 

Sakta sannyasis may be met here and there. A small 
group with whom I talked one morning at Yindhyachal 
belonged to the Fun order of Sankara s Dasnanos. 1 2 3 So Tota 
Furl, the guru of Ramakrishna Faramahaiiisa ol Dakshines- 
vara, Ramakrishna himseif, and also Vivekananda and the 
other svamis of the mission, were Sakta sannyasis and belonged 
to the Fun order. - 

b. The 1 \ ight-hand School. 

§433. In the ordinary Right-hand worship by Smartas in 
their houses the goddess is represented by a yautra or by 
a garlanded pot, and the ritual includes the throwing of 
Kuhkuma powder on the yanlra and the presentation of 
vegetarian offerings. But the most important part of the 
service is the liturgy, which consists in the recitation of the 
Charnh episode, preceded and followed by other sacred texts, 
the Kilaka , the Kavacha , the Argalastotra , &c., drawn from 
the Markandeya and Idnr/ia Furanas. In other circles in 
South India, Lalita, a beautiful goddess of dazzling appear- 
ance, takes the place of ChandlS The ritual is the same, but 
the texts recited are the Lalitopdkhyfnia , in which the goddess 
kills Bhandasura and other demons, with the Lalitdtrisati and 
the Lalitdsahasranama , litanies of three hundred and a thou- 
sand names, all three drawn from the Prahmdnda P. The 
temple-cult is practically the same as the domestic worship, 

1 See above, § 198. 

2 P. 191 of my Modern Religious Movements in India requites to be 
roirccted in this sense. 

3 H. Krishna Sastri, SI I. 220. 
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only the goddess may be represented by an image with a large 
metal yantra on the ground at the feet of the image. 

§434. The man who wishes to practice the famous Right- 
hand Srividya and through it to seek release, has to receive 
initiation (diksha ) 1 from his guru, to take severe vows and live 
a life of strictest purity, both physical and mental, for a period 
ol several days. Starting from the ordinary cult, which we 
have just described, he passes on to the meditations and 
practices prescribed in the Srividya. 2 

§435. Appaya Dlkshita (j 552-1634) belonged to a Smarta 
Saiva family of the Tanjore district. Three stages may be 
traced in his religious life : he cultivated first the Karma 
Mimamsa, then Sankara’s Vedanta, and lastly the Srividya. 
When he was a Mimamsist, he did not merely study the 
system, but received initiation (whence his title Dlkshita) as 
a Vcdic priest and performed many sacrifices. But he ended 
his life as a dc\olee of the goddess, and individual members 
of his family to this day follow his example. They are then 
called Vila Saivas, stalwart Saivas, who dare to undertake the 
very trying discipline of the Silvidya. 

§ 436. Three later scholars may be mentioned who belonged 
to the same pint of India and aie famous for their devotion to 
the goddess. They form a short gurnparampara of three — 
N risiiiihanandanatha, Bhaskarfmandanatha, and Umananda- 
natha. These names proclaim them initiates of the school 
to which Lakshmldhara Vidyanatha belonged. The second, 
who is usually called Bhaskararaya, is the greatest of the 
three, lie was court pandit at Tanjore in the early decades 
of the eighteenth century. 1 1c is the author of a learned 
exposition of the Sfikta system in Ary a metre, called Variva- 
syarahasya. and of an elaborate commentary on the same. He 
also wrote commentaries on the following Sakta works, the 
! 'amakesvara 7 \, the Tripura , Kanla , and Bhdvana Upani- 
shads, and the Lalitasahasrandma , and on the Malta and 
fabala Upanishads and the Isvara Gita . His disciple, 
1 Avalon, Kxui. 2 See § 318. 
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Umanandanatha, wrote a practical commentary on the 
Parasurama-Bhdrgava-sutra. 

c. 7 he Bhakti School \ 

§437. Wc have seen in our previous chapter that the 
Agastya-sutra and the Devi Bhagavata sprang fioin a special 
school of Saktas who sought release by bhakti, deep devo- 
tional feeling, centred on the Devi. 1 Bhatta Nilakantha is 
the author of a well-known commentary, the Tilaka , on the 
Devi Bhagavata , in which he urges the claim, already referred 
to, that this is the real Parana, and that the Vaislmava 
Bhagavata is by Vopadeva. lie calls himself a disciple of 
Sridhara, the author of the chief commentary on the Vaish- 
nava work. As Sridhara flouiished about a.d. 1400, 52 
Nilakantha may belong to the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
century. 

ii. Jainism. 

The spontaneous energy of the Jain community visibly 
declines during this period, if literature is a trustwoi thy index. 

A. Svetambara Literature . 

<§ 4 In the fifteenth century, at Ahmadabad, whcic 
Muhammadan influence was very powerful, a few Svetambarus 
became convinced of the folly of image-worship and noted 
that there is no mention of idols in the earliest Jain books. 
They therefore formed a new sect called the Loiika or 
Lumpaka, which gave up the temple-cult altogether. A 
stricter body called the Sthanakavasis arose in the seventeenth 
century and absorbed the Lonka-J* They are a fine people 
but have produced no noteworthy liteiatuie. 

§4.39. Svetambara literature is in the main commentaries, 
but a few dogmatic works were written, and several authois 
produced char it as , prabandhas , and talcs. The following are 
the most interesting men. 


See § 319. 


4 bee § 356. 


J Mis. Stevenson, II/. 19; «S8. 
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Meruturiga (19 who was born in 1347. wrote commentaries 
and abstracts of older works, but dared also to compose 
a kavya named McyJiadfita, thus challenging comparison with 
the meat Kalidasa. Jfianasagara (born 1349) and Soma- 
sundara (born 1 384) were commentatois, the former dealing 
with canonical works, the latter writing simple expositions of 
popular religious works for children. Gunaratna ( c . 1400) 
wrote a useful comment on I faribhadra’s S Ji add a rsa n as amuck- 
ch/iaya. Jinamandana (r. j 436), Jinaklrti (1437), Subhaslla 
(1464) produced tales and biographies, while Ratnasekhara 
(J401 61) wrote commentaries. Dhannasagara, of the middle 
of the sixteenth century, wrote an interesting polemic, the 
K upak shak ausikaditya, against ten Jain heretical sects. 
Samayasundara, one of whose books is dated A. I). 1630, 
published several anthologies of sacred veisc, a catechism, and 
a commentary, called K alpalata, on the K alpa-sittnu 

A popular literature in Gujarati accompanied the learned 
literature in Sanskrit, but it has not been described in detail. 
The chief type is the /w rsds, interesting tales told to enforce 
religion and morals. 1 

Ik Diyantbara Litcrutun . 

^ 440. The Ligambara literature of this period consists in 
the main of commentaries, Luninas, talcs, and biographies. 
The two most pi online nt authors arc Sakalakirti and Subha- 
chandra. 

Sakalakirti, whose floruit is A.D. 1464, wrote many books. 
11 is chief work, the 7 'attvarthasaradipika^ which, despite its 
title, seems to be an independent work, deals with the seven 
categories of the Digambara system, but gives also the list of 
the books of the original 1 ligambara canon. 11 is other works 
are a catechism, a Put ana, and biographies. Srutasagara wrote, 
at the end of the fifteenth ccntuiy, a commentary on Kunda- 
kuntla’s Shatpi abhrita, the Tattvarthadlpika on the Digam- 
bara categories, and the Jinasamhita on Digambara worship. 

1 Jluiveii, A/OL. 18, 139, 167. 
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Neinidatta, who flourished about pyjo, wrote biographies of 
Tlrthakaras and saints, a volume of tabs, and a manual of 
rules for the conduct of the laity, the Snivak ach Hr a. Subha- 
chandra, who lived in the sixteenth oentuiy. was a voluminous 
writer, lie has six works on worship, biographies of three 
of the Tlrthakaras, scveial volumes of tales. and a Pm ana, the 
Paiujava P. Ratnachandra (r. 1626) wiote lives of two of 
the Tlrthakaras, while Banarasi Dasa, who lived under Shah 
Jahan (162S-58) wrote in 1 lindi veise on dogmatic subjects. 
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uber die Samavedaliteraiut , Breslau, 1907. Translations: Benfey, l ext 
and GTr., Leipzig, 1848 ; Griffith, ETr., Benares, 1893. Ritual : Hille- 
brandt, RL . 99-105. 

C. The Yajurveda : Gen. Intro. : Macdonell ; \\ internitz ; Keith, IS* 
Religion: Oldenbeig, AT.; Schroeder, // A", vii-xii. Ritual: Hille- 
brandt, RL. 97-166. Translations. White Yajuw Griffith, Benares, 
1899. Taittirlya S . : Keith, 'PS. 

D The Atharvaveda : Gen. Intro. : Bloomfield, A I . ; \\ hitney and 
Laninan, A V . ; Macdonell; WmtcrmU. Religion, Magic, and Ritual : 
Oldenberg, AT. ; Hillebrandt, AT, 167-86. Philosophy: Deussen f A (, l . 
1 . i. 209-336. Translations : ETr. Whitney and Lanman, A l . ; , hlr. 
Griffith, Benares, i« 97- Partial Trs.: Eng.: Bloomfield, .s^A xln. 
French : Henry, Paris, 1891-6; German : Weber , Indischc StuUicn ; Grill, 
Stuttgait, 1888 ; Deussen, ADR. I. i- 210-83 (philosophic hymns). 

E. The BuAhmanas : Gen. Intro.: Muller, v/.V/.. 313-455 ; Macdonell, 
202-18; W internitz) i. 171-96. Culture and Philosophy : Deussen, 


Zwet vedisJie Texte uber Omina and Porttnta , Beilin, 1859 . I alavahani . 
Text and ETr Oertcl. A l O S'. xiv, x v , xvi, xviii. A * Anya* PevataUftyaya , 
Vanda* Samhitopanishad , Brahmanas : Texts with Intro. Burnell, Manga- 
lore 187^* 1876* 1877. Samavidhana : Intio., lext, Comm., Burnell, 
London J?87 3 ;( ITr. Konow, Halle, .«93- S„ta P atlu,, Intro and ETr. 
Eggeling, SHE. xii, xxvi. xli, xliii, xhv. Oopatha : Intro, and Analysis, 
Bloomlield. A I r . 

F The Aranyakas : Gen. Intro. : Macdonell, 34 ; Winteinitz, i. 199 ; 
202,' n. 1. Deussen, PU. 2 ff. ; Sl\ 8_; Oldenberg, Die llymncn des 
Rtweda, Berlin, 1888, 291 ; Keith, AA- 15, 257. Translations, &o. . 
Aitareyu : Text, Intro., ETr., Comm., Keith, AA. Sankhayana ; El r. 
Keith, London, 1908 ; see also JR AS. 1908, 363. Taittirlya , Analysis, 
Deussen, SUV . 213. Briluit — Satapatha Br . xiv. 1-3* ETr., Eggeling, 
SEE. xliv. 441 -510. 

G. The Upanishads : Gen. Intro. : Deussen, PU. ; SUV . ; Olden- 
berg, L l T . Brief Introductions : Macdonell, 218-43 ; W internitz, 1. 196- 
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22 <S ; I'.ainctl, Hi ahimi-KmwIat&c, London, kji I ; Jacob, ( on, or Jam t' to 
the Inmipal Upannkads, Bombay, 1891 . 

List of chief Upanishads: Rik: 1. Atlareya ; 2. Kaushiiaki. 
Saman : 3. L 'hhandogya ; 4. Kena. Black f VAJUS : 5. Taithnya ; 
0. Muiidndravana ; 7. Kaikaku or Katha ; 8 . Svctdsvqtara ; 9. Maitra- 
yarui. WillTis YaJUs: 10. RriJiada ran yaka ; 11. Isa. Athakvan : 
12*. Mundaka ; 13. Inina ; 14. Man duly a ; 15. Garbha\ 16. Ptdnag- 
nikoha ; 17. /Yw/tf ; 18. yi/V/A/ , 19. Sarva- Upanishat-sdra ; 20. G dm it a ; 
21. 7>; ahmavidya ; 22. Kv bunk'd ; 23. Cku/ika ; 24. Xadabindu ; 25. 
Irahmabindu ; 20 . Arnritabindu ; 27. Dhyanabindu ; 28. 'Te join rid n ; 
29. } T ogahkha ; 30. Yoga tat tva ; 31. Ilariisa ; 32. Irahrna ; 33. .Sav/y/- 
; * 34 . Aruncva ; 35. Kant hasr uti or Katha sruti\ 30. Pararnaharhsa ; 
37. Jabala ; 38. Asrarna ; 39. Atharvasiras A. ; 40. Aiharvaiikhd ; 41. 
Xilarudra ; 42. Ka/agrur udra ; 43. Kaivatya ; 44. Malta ; 45. Xdrd- 
yana ; 40. Atrnabodha ; 47. X risimhapurvatd parity a\ 48. A / isirhhottara- 
tdjraniya ; 49. Rdmapunuitdpamya ; 50. Ram of tarn id partly a ; 51. Kaula ; 
52. Arnntandda ; 53. Rrihajjahala ; 54. Maitreya ; 55. Subdla ; 56. Man- 
f ril'd ; 57. Xira/arnba ; 58. ; 59. Va/rasmhi ; 60. Xarada - 

par h ra/aka \ 61. 7 r isikhibrahrnana ; 62. .S/A? , 63. Yogathuddmani ; 
04. Xirvana , 05. M and ah ibrdh mana ; 60. /W diinarnurti ; 67. Sarabha \ 
68 . .S’/vfw/?* ; 69. Tripddvibhutnnahanaiayana \ 70. Advayataraka ; 

71. Rdrnar ahasya ; 72. l'dsndeva ; , 73. Mttdgala ; 74. Sand/tya ; 

75. Paingala\ 70. Ihikdiuka , 77. Sat u aka , 78. f unyatitaiouihiita ; 
79. /’<?; ama/iarnsapar irr a/aka , 80. Aksharnd/ika ; 81. v \vvakta ; 82. 
Ekdkshara ; 83. Anna pur nd : 84. .S///j,? ; 85. Akshi ; 80. Adhyatma ; 
87. Kundtka ; 88 . Sdvrtn ; 89. Pdiupatabrahma : 90. larabrahrna , 
91. Avail tint a , 92. 7 ripurataparuya ; 93. lh-al\ 94. Tripura ; 95. 
Kat/iarudra; 90. Jthdvana ; 97. Rudrahridaya ; 98. Vogakunda/i ; 

99. Bhasmajabala ; 100. Rudr dkshajdlala \ 101. Ganapati ; 102. 7 A/r- 
sarid] 103. 7'dnu>ard\ 10&. M a iuh'dky a ; 105. Parithabr a/una ; 106. 
Gopalataparuya ; 107. Krnluia ; 108. )’ '/Aar .'-7 ; 109. Varaha : 

110. NV/jwj'* ?//</■ ; 111. Hayagriva ; 112. 7'*/// dt,ya : 113. Kalisarhtarana ; 
114. Jabah \ 115. .S aubhdgyalaks/uni \ 110. Sarasvatrrahasya ; 117. />W/- 
vritha ; 118. Muktika ; 119 . Gopn bandana \ 120. Tar adataparuya ; 

121 . Vat adottar ataparuya ; 122. .shatt hakra ; 123, Atharvasnas I. 

Groups: Nos. 1*14 aie the Classical Upanishads. Nos. I- 50 with the 
addition of nine pieces from Dara Shikoh’s Persian collection and the 
Pratt avail, (a portion of the Gopatha /» ), form Deussen’s sixty Upanishads 
( 2 nd ed.) : R( r T. For the lists of Narayana, Dara Shikoh, and Cole- 
brooke, see Deussen, SUV. 535 - 7 - The 108 Upanishads given in the list 
in the Muktika U. correspond to the above list, with the omission of Nos. 
6 , 17 , 25 , 34 , 35 , 38 , 41 , 51 , 119 - 23 , the Chuhkd , No. 23 above, being the 
Mant rika , No. 32 111 the Muktika list, and the pairs of Upanishads, Nos. 
47 8 and 49 50 above, being each taken as one, Nos. 2 7 and 55 m the 
Muktika list. l’»are text of the Upanishads of this list: \\ . L. Sastri 
Pansikai, Bombay, 1917 . 

Commentaries : 

8 th c. Gaudapada, Nos. 14 , 47 , 48 . 

Early 9th. Sankara, Nos. 1 , 1 , 4 , 5 , 7 , 8 , 10 , 1 1 , 12 , 1 3 , 14 , 39 , 40 , 47 : 
Deussen, N/ '. 37 . 
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13 th c. Madhva, Nos. t, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10. n, 12, 13, 14. ETrs. of all, 
except Nos. 1 and 5, N 7 > 7 /. i, 111, \n. 

c. 1350 . Sahkarananda, Nos. 2, 4, 8, 0, 12, 15, 10, 17- 19, 21-34, 36, 37, 
39 - 41 , 43j 45 , 49 , 5 p, 106. 

Narayana, Nos. 4-8, 12-20,23, 25, 27 32, 34, 36, 37,40 50, 72. 106, 
107, 119-21, and others: Deussen, a l>l\ 538 : Jacob, A\ 1 1 \ , Preface. 

10 th c. Ramatirtha, No. 9. 

Rangaramanuja, a Sn-Yaishiu\a : Rajagopalachiirya, I BI. 34. 

18 th c. Bhaskararaya, Nos. 4, 7, 12/37, 44.94, <A 122. 

Translations and Introductions : ETrs. of I 5 and 7 13, Max Muller, 
SBE, E xv ; KTrs. of 3. 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, with Madhva’s comms., 
vS. C. Vasu, SB//. I. Ul.xiv; KTis. of the five Upanishids included in 
Atfiariuisirtu />., No. 123, Kennedy, f/M. 34O, 442, 443, 491, 493 ; KTis. 
of 72, 1 19, Jacob, A/., 1887, 84, 89. Introductions and (iTrs. of 1-50, 

I )eusscn, .S KTrs. of selections, Barnett, Brahma- Knowledge, 
London, 1911. Intioclm lions to 20, 38, 42, 44, 45, 4b, 98 , 72, 107, 119, 
120, Jacob, KAIL 


ii. Tho Kalpa Sutras, &c. 

Gen. Intro. : Macdonel), 244-64 : Winternil/, 1. 232-40: also Muller, 
AS L. ch. i. 

A. Srai t\ SOi’RAs: Chief Texts: (Rik) 1 . Sdii/Jiavana ; 2 . As\ f a- 
iayana. (Sam an) 3 . HJasmka; 4 . /.a (v ay ana ; 5 . Dra/iyayana\ 0. Jut mini. 
(\\ . Yajus) 7 . Kdtyayana. (11. Yajtis) 8. Apastamha ; 9 . I liranyakesin ; 
10 . Baudhdyana ; 11 . Bharadvaja ; 12 . Mdntiva. (Atbarvan) 13 . Vat- 
tana . Ritual: Hillebrandt, BL, 18-36: 97-166. Translations: (iTrs. 
Wr/tdna, Garlic, Strassburg, 1878; Caland, Amsterdam, T910. 

Ik Gkuiya SOtkas : CJiief Texts: (Rik) 1 . Sankhayana ; 2 . Sam- 
tuny a ; 3 . Asra/ayana. (Saman) 4 . (/o(/uja\ 5 . Khadita ; 0. Jaitni tit. 
(\Y. Yajus) 7 . B draskara . (Ik Yajus) 8. Apastamha ; 9 . 1 liranyakesin ; 
10 . Baudhdyana ; 11 . Jlhat adraja \ 12. Manava\ 13 . Va/khanasa. 
(Atharvan) 14 . Ikaustka. Ritual: Hillebrandt, AY.. 18-36; 41-97. 
Translations: KTrs. oi i, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Oldcnhcig, NAY:, xxix, xxx. 
( iTrs. of 1 (Olden berg, Indist/ic Studicn, xv), of 3 and 7 (Stcn/lei , 
Leipzig, 1864, 1876), of 6 (Calard, Amsterdam, 1906), of 4 (Knauer, 
Dor pat, 1886). On 1 3, see Bloch, I'cbcr das (,/thya and Dharmasnh a 
dcr Vaikhanasa , Leipzig, 1896. On 14, sec Bloomfield, /WON. xi\. 1. 

C. Dhakma Su IRAS: Intro.: Jolly, BS. 1 13; Buhler, intros, to 
SB hi. ii and xiv. Vedic school manuals: (Ik Yajus) 1. Apastamha ; 
2 . / liranyakes, n ; 3 . Baudhayana . Manuals for all: 4 . ( iautama\ 
5 . Vdsishtha . Translations : KTrs. of 1, 3, 4, 5, Buhle r, S/i/C. ii and 
xiv. Kor later Dharma-sutras, see Law Literature. 

1 ) Sri.VA SOtkas: Intro.: Thibaut, JASB, xliv, Calcutta, 1875; 

1. Baudhdyana Sutra Sutra , Text and ETr. Thibaut, Bandit, ix ; 

2 . Apastamha Sutra Sutra , I 'ext and GTr., Burk, ADMG. Iv and Ivi. 

E. Tiik Vkdani, \> : Intro.: Muller, ASL. 108 ff. ; Marrlonell, 
264 75. 
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F. Texts on Macic: Gen. Intro.: Bloomfield, AIL 15-17, 57 » 
Rose, ERE. \iii. 292; Henry, La Magic dans Linde antique , Paris, 
1909; Calami, AltindisJies Zauberrilunl , Amsterdam, 1900 ; Winternitz, 
i. 147, 239. 1 . Rigvid 1 ni?ia: Macdonell, 251, 274. For the Santa- 

vidhfwa , Abdhuta . and ( iopatha Brahmanas, see above, under the 
Brahmanas. 


iii. Law Literature. 

Gen. Intro.: Jolly, RS. 

A. I Hiarma-SOtuas : see above, p. 365. 

B. Law in the Mahaiuiarata : Jolly, RS. 29-31 ; Buhler, .s BE. 
xxv, Intio. ; Hopkins, EE. 17 23 ; Winternitz, i. 364. 

C. Secondary 1 )iiaum A-StJTkAS : Intro.: Jolly, RS. 7-13. Chief 
texts : 1 . Vishnusniriti : Intro, and ETr. Jolly, SEE. vii ; 2 . Vaikhdnasa : 
Jolly, RS. 9- 1 o ; Bloch, Ueler das Grihya und Dharmasutra dcr Vai- 
khdnasa , Leipzig, 1896; 3 . / fan fa , Jolly, AW. 8-9. 

1 ). The Dhakmakastkas : Intro.: Jolly, RS. 13-29; Buhler, SEE. 
\xx, Intro. Chief texts : 1 . Manava Dharwasastra , or lawbook of Manu : 
Intro. Jolly, RS. 13 19; Intro, and ETr. Buhler, SEE. xxv; 2 . Yajna- 
oa/lya: Intro. Jolly, A’.S. 19 21; Max Muller, ASL . 301 n. Text and 
BTr. Stcn/ler, Berlin, 1849 ; 3 . Narad 4 \ Intro. Jolly, AW. 21- 3; Intro, 
and ETr. Jolly, SEE. xxxiii * 4 . Erihasjat /, Jolly, AW. 21 ; Intro, and 
ETr. Jolly. SEE. xxxiii. There is a large number of later Dharma- 
sastras : Intro. Jolly, AW. 23 -9; text and KTrs. M. N. Dutt, Calcutta, 

1 908. 

iv. The Epics. 

A. M \hai5Hakata : Gen. Intro.: Holtzmann, ME 1 L ; Hopkins, 
( iE . ; ERkl. viii. 325; Macdonell, 281 ; Winternitz, i. 259. Analysis: 
Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poctty , London, 1863 5 Jacobi, Das 
Mahdbharat Bonn, 1903. Religion: Hopkins, AV. ohs. xiv-xv. Philo- 
sophy: Hopkins, GE. ch. iii ; Deusscn. AGE. 1 . iii. 8; Die Sdmkhya 
Philosophic noth dew M ahabhdrafa, Dahlmunn, 1902. 

Vernac. versions : Kanarese (Jain), 10th c. ; Telugu, nth to 13th c.; 
Tamil, 15th c ; Kanarese. 16th c.; Ik-nKfilf, 17th c. (earlici versions from 
14th c.) ; Malayalim, 17th c. ; Hindi, 19th c. 

Translations: ETr.s. P. C. Roy, Calcutta, 1884-96; Dutt, Calcutta, 
1895. Partial FTrs. Fauche, Paris, 1 863-70 ; Foucaux, Paris, 1862. 
Partial ITr. Pavolini, 1902. GTr. of the four philosophical sections, 
Deussen und Strauss, Leipzig, 1906 ; ETr. of the Gita , the Sanatsujdtiya , 
and the Anugitd, Telang, SEE. viii. 

Ehagavadyita : Gen. Intro. : Barnett, Bhagivadyifd, London, 1905 ; 
Garbe, ERE. li. 535 ; Winternitz, i. 365 ft*. ; Farquhar, Gita and Gospel , 
Madras, 1906; Jacob, Com ordancc to the Principal Upani shads and 
Ehagavadyita , Bombay, 1891. Origin and date: Garbe, Die Ehaga- 
vadgitdy Leipzig, 1905; Hopkins, JR AS., 1905, 384; Keith, JR AS., 
1915, 548. Translations: KTrs. Davies, London, 1894; Telang, SEE. 
viii; Barnett, London, 1905; Annie Besnnt, Madras; GTrs, Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1905 ; Deusscn, Der Gesany des Heiligen , Leipzig, 1911. 
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B. Kamavana: Gen. Intro.: Macdonell, ERE. x. 574; Jacobi, R . ; 
Macdonell, 302 ; Wintcrnitz, i. 423; Hopkins, GE. ch. ii. Analysis: 
Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry , London, 1863; Jacobi, R. 126. 
Vernac. versions : Kanarese (Jain), 10th c. ; Tamil, 1100 ; Telugu, 1300 ; 
Bengali, 14th c. ; Malayalim, 1 5th c . ; Hindi, 1 584 ; Kanarese, 1590. Trs. : 
KTr. (prose), Dutt, Calcutta, 1892 ; KTr. (verse), Griffith, Benares, 1870-4 ; 
FTr. Fauchc, Paris, 1858; ITr. Gorresio, 1 ‘arigi, 1843 70. 

v. Philosophical Literature. 

Gen. Intro.: Deussen, AGP. Also Colebrookc, E sun's ; Hall; 
M idler, SS . ; Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India , Chicago, 1897. 

A. KARMA Ml M AMS A. 

Intro. : Jha, PS PM . ; Garbe, ERE. viii. 648. Also Colebrookc, Essays , 
i. 295 ; Muller, SS. v; M.idhava, SDS . xii : Cowell, 178. 

4 th or 5 th. Jaimini : 1 . Purva-mimamsd-sutras : KTr. Jli.i, Still, x. 
c. 500 . Sahara S vain in ; 2 . Rhashya , on No. 1. 

7 th c. Prabhakara ; 3 . Pnhati , on No. 2 : full intro., Jha, PS PM. 
c. 700 . Salikanatha, disciple of Prabhakara ; 4 . Ri find mala , on 1 : 
Jha, PS PM. 1, 2, 18; Hall, 195; 5 . Prakaranapanchikd , a sketch of 
Prabhakara’s system: Jha, PS PM. 1,4, 18. Text, Benares, 1904. 

Early 8th. Kinnarila ; 6. J h md >hs< l -slokan dr rttika, on No. 2: ETr. 
in HI . ; 7 . Jantra-vartt/ka, on No. 2 : ETr. in ///. ; 8. Tuptikd , on No. 2. 

c. 850 . Mandanamisia ; 9 . / ddhiudvtdca : Woods, Yoga, xxii, 357 ; Jha, 
7 WAA/. 8. 

c. 850 . Vachaspatimisia ; 10 . Xyayakanikd , on 9: Woods, 
xxi ; 357. Nos. 9 and 10 published together, Benares, 1907. 

e. 1300 . Parthasarathimisra ; 11 . Sastradfpikd , on 1: Ilall, 173; 
Colebrookc, J/A’. i. 299 ; 12 . Tantra-i atna, on 1 ; 13 . Nyaya-ratnakara, 
on 6 : Jha, PS PM. 18 ; 14 . A T ydya-rat na-mdla , on 7 : 1 lall, 172. 

c. 1350 . Vedanta-desika ; 15 . Sesvara-mnndriisCi , on 1 ; Rajagopala- 
chariar, VRl. 107. 

c. 1380 . M.idhava; 16 . JainiiniyanyayamalCn'istara y on 1: Hall, 186; 
17 . Sarvada? sana \ ahgraha. ch. xii : ( owell, 178. 

c. 1400 . Somes vara ; 18 . Nytiva-sr/dlid, or Ranaka , on 7: Hall, 170 ; 
Jha, PS PM. 8. 

c. 1525 . Vallabhacharya ; 19 . Jauniniya-sutra-bhdshya : Hall, 208. 
c. 1543 . Ramakrishna ; 20 . Siddhanta-t Jnindrika, on 1 1 : Hall, 1 73. 
c. 1580 . Narayana ; 21 . Sdst rad 1 pi kd-iydkhya . on 11 : Hall, 178. 

c. 1600 . Bhatta Dinakara ; 22 . dihatta-dinaka) a, on 11: Hall, 175. 
Early 17 th. Appaya Dikshita; 23 . Vidhi-i asavarta : Hall, 194. 

Early 17 th. Apadeva ; 24 . Mimdmsd-nyaya-prakasa or Apadevi : 

Hall, 185. ETr., Jha, Benares. 

Early 17 th. Laugakshi Bhaskara ; 25 . A rthasahyraha : Macdonell, 
451. Text, Intro., and ETr., Thibaut, Benares, 1882. 

d. 1665 . Khandadcva; 26 . Hlialta Dipikd , on 1 : Hall, 179. 

Mid 17 th. Anantadeva ; 27 . Smriti Kaustubha : Hall, 185. 

Suchaiitamisra ; 28 . Kasika, on 6: Jha, PS PM. 18. 

B. VEDANTA. 

Intro. : Colebrooke, Essays, i, 325 ; Muller, SS. ch. iv ; Deussen, .S V . ; 
Thibaut, Intro. SHE. xxxtv. 
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4 th or 5 th. Badaiayaua ; 1 . Vedanta-s films : Intro, and KTr. Thibaut, 
SEE. xxxiv, x.wvm. 

Mid 8th. ( huidapada ; 2 . Mandukya-Karikd , on Mandiikya U . : 
Intro, and GTr. Dcusscn, SUV. 573. KTr. Dvivecli, Bombay, 1909; 
KT». S/HE 1. 

788 c. 850 . Sankara; 3 . / 'edanta-sutra-bha s 7 / j'//, on No. 1: Intro, 
and KTr. Thibaut, SEE. xxxiv, xxxviii. GTr. Dcusscn, Leipzig, 1887. 
Life, works, and system, Dcusscn, A V. Sketch of system, Denssen, 
Outline of the Vedanta , London, 1907. 

c. 850 . Mandanamisra, or Surcsvuiacliarya ; 4 . Nalshkarm ya -siddJii, 
a polemic against the Mmiamsa : Hall, 159. 

c. 850 . Badmapada ; 5 . PaTuhapodika^ on No. 3: Hall, 88. KTr. 
Venis, Benares. 

c. 850 . Vachaspatmnsia ; 6. Bhdmali , on No. 3: Woods, Yoga> xxi- 
xxiii , Hall, 87. 

c. 000 . Bh/iskarfu li.lrya ; 7 . fU ahma-sutra-bhashya, on No. I : Cole- 
brooke, Essays * i. 334. 

c. 1050 . V ada\ a Prakasa ; 8. Yddava-bhasliya , on No. 1. 
c. 1250 . Amalananda , 9 . Vedanta-kalpataru, on No. 6 : Colebrooke, 
A.s wi'v. i. 333 ; Ilall, 87 ; Jacob, J RAS., 1916, 853. 

e. 1350 . Bharatitntlia and Madhava ; 10 . Vatu hada si : Winternitz and 
Keith, EodUian Vital. li. rpo. KTr. Nanda Lai Dhole, Calcutta, 1899. 

15 th e. Advatlananda ; 11 . Ei ahmauidyd/diarana, on No. 3: t ole- 
brooke, k.ssavs, i. 333 ; Ilall, 89. 

End 15 th. Sadananda ; 12 . Vedanla-sai a: Intro., KTr., and notes, 
Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism , London, 1 89 1 ; Intro, and GTr., 
Dcusscn, AOP. L lii. 615. Sec Keith, SS. 102. 

Bhavadevamisra ; 13 . Vedanta-sut ra-iyak/iya-i handrikei, on 1: 
Colebrooke, Essays, i. 334. 

Before 1550 . Madhusudana Saras\ati; 14 . / ’edanta-kalpafatika : 
Ilall, 132; 15 . Aitvaita-\iddJu , a lefutation of the Nyaya : KTr., Jhil, 
Al 1 ihabad. 

Mid 10 th. Vijiun.i Bhikshu ; 16 . / ijhanamrita, on 1. 

End 16 th. Kaman.iuda S.irasvati ; 17 . /»; ahmamrita-varshini, on 
No. 1 : Colebrooke, Essays, j. 334; Hall, 89,93. 

c. 1600 . Appaya Dtkshita , 18 . 1 \'danta-kalpatarit-fiariinala,QH\ No. 9 : 
Hall, 88; 19 . Siddhdnta-lesa t ritieism oi other forms of the Vedanta, &c. : 
Ilall, 153 : K'l r. Venis, Benares. 

lhakasananda : 20. Vedania-siddhanta-niuktavah ; Macdonell, 

451: Hall, 99. KTr. Venis, Benares, 1890. 


C. SANK11YA. 

Gen. Intro. : Keith, .S.s. K.irher woiks, Colebrooke, Essays, i. 227 : 
Muller. sS. di. vi ; Garbe, Jhe Sahlhya Philosophic, Leipzig, 1894; 
Garbe, .s Y, ; Dahlmann, l>ie SaihUiya Philosophic mull dan M ahabha- 
rata, Berlin, 1902. 

1 st or 2 nd. Varshaganya ; 1 . Shashtitant) a : Keith, AN. ch. \ ; 
Schrader, ZEMO. 1014, 101 ; IP As. 110. 

c. 300 . Isvara Kiislma ; 2 . Sahkhya Kan ha : Keith, A. s', ch. viii. KTr. 
Davies, London, 1881; KTr. Colebrooke, London, 1837; KTr. Sihha, 
sPtt. xi. 
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7 th c. Gaudapada ; 3 . Hhtls/iXtu on 2 : Hall, 5. KTr. Wilson, London, 
T « 37 - 

c. 850 . Vachaspatimisra ; 4 . SahUya-taf/'ea-k ntmudi. on 2: Woods, 
Yoya> xx i ; Keith, S’. V. 70. KTi . J ha, Bombay, 1896. 

Early 14 th. Bhilrati \ ati ; 5 . Tiittin-haumudK’yakhya, on 4. 

c. 1380 . Madhava ; 6. Sarvadai kana'iahyraha. \iv : ETr. Cowell, 22 1 ; 
Keith, .s S. 91 . 

. 7 . I'attva-samasa : Keith, N\s. 89 91. ETi. Sinha. SEZl. \i. 

8. Sahk/iya-praviiUiana^su/ra : Keith, A\S. 91. KTr. Ilall. /»’/., 
1865 , I* Tr. Ballantyne, London, 1885 ; E Fr. Sinha. SIUL \\. 

c. 1500 . Aniruddha ; 9 . Sahkhytt~.su/ra- . aitti 01 . Inn udJhn-rt itti . on 
8 : Keith. *S\S. 92. ETr. Garbe, />/. 1892; ETr. Sinha, SB 11 . xi. 

Mid 18 th. Vijhan.i Bhikshu ; 10 . .'sahkhya-pravaihana-Hia'ihya. on 
No. 8: (iTr. Garbe, Leipzig, 1889: ETr. Sinha, SUN. xi ; 11 . Sahkhya- 
sara, Intro, and Text. Hall. ///. 1862. 

Late 18 th. Bhava Gancsa 1 hkshita ; 12 . Sahkhya-stmi. a summary of 
Sankhya doctrine, 13 . Tail i'a-yathiu tha < 1 / pana^ on 7: Ilall, 4. 

Late 17 th. Mahadeva Ved.intm ; 14 . S<ihk/iYit-untfi-s'a> -a. on 9 : KTr. 
in Garbe, Aniruddha' s Commentary. Calcutta, 1892; 1 Tr, Sihh.i. 

SUH. xi. 

Early 18 th. N.igesa Bhatta ; 15 . I .a^hu-soiiUiya-suti a-rritii , on 10. 

1). \ 0(1 A 

Gen. Intro. : Garbe. Si'.; Muller, SS. ch. vn. 

Early 4 th. Patahjali ; 1 . 1 T o^a-.su//<ts : Jntio. and ETr. Woods. Vnyn. 
ETr., with No. 4, Milra, />/. 1883 ; ETr. Kama Prasad. SB//, iv. 

7th or 8th. Veda-vyasi ; 2. Voga-tdiashya, on No. 1 : Intio. and KTr. 
Woods, Yoga ; ETr. Rama Prasad, SB//, iv. 

c. 850 . Vachaspatimisra ; 3 . Tat/t'a-vaisaiadt. on. No. 2 ; Intro, and 
ETr. Woods, Yoga \ ETr. Rama Prasad, Stilt. iv. 

Early 11 th. Bhoja ; 4 . Raja-martanda, on 1 : Ilall, 10 : Garbe, S’}'. 
4] \ Woods, YogtU xiii ; ETr. Mitra, />/. 1883. 

o. 1380 . Madhava; 5 . Sarvadai sanastthyiaha, \v : Cowell. 231. 

Mid 16 th. Vijhiina Blnkshu ; 0 . Yoga-vdittika. on No. 2; 7 . Yoya- 
sarasahgraha : Hall, 12; ETr., Jha, Bombay. 1894. 

End 16 th. Ramananda Sarasvati 1 ; 8. Manifn akha, on No. 1 : Hall, 
12. ETr. Woods, JA ( W 1914. I. 

E. VAISKSHIKA 

Gen. Intro. : ERE. ii. 199 ff. ; Chatterji, The Hindu Realism , Allahabad, 
1912 ; Colebrookc, Essays , i. 261 , Muller, N.s. ( h. ix ; Suali, 1 hfi oduzione ; 
11 . Ui, The Vaiseshika Philosophy an . to the 1 hisafxrdar thasas/ra, London, 
1917 ; Faddegon, The Vaikeduka System y Atnsteuiam, 1918 , Keith, Toyic 
and Atomism ; 1. Study of the Nydya and Wusestuka Systems of Indian 
Philosophy , in the Press, Oxford. 

4 th or 5 th. Kanada Kasyapa ; 1 . / 'aikcshika-sutra : ETr. Gough, 
Benares, 1873 ; ETr. Sinha, SBI/.x 1 ; (iTr, Rocr, ZDMO. xxi. 309-420 ; 
xxii. 383- 422. 

1 Disciple of Govuiriananria Sarasvati: Hall, 89. Another disciple named 
Naiayana Snrnsvati, wioU* a woik in 1*92. Woods, JA OS. 1914, p. 1. 
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Jjato6th. Prasastapadn ; 2. I'addriha-dharma-sahgraha , on I : Hall, 64. 
KTr., with No. 6, Jha, Benares. 

c. 600 . Jfianarhandra ; 3 . J hiLiftaddrtha : CTr. by Hiouen Tsang, 
A. D. 648: Nanjio, 1295. KTr. of this Chinese version, H. Ui, op. cit. 

Fh 984 . U'layana : Keith, JR AS. 1908, 524 ; 4 . Khimdi’ali, on No. 2 : 
Hall, 65 ; Chatterji, HR. ix; 5 . Lakshandvali, definitions of Vaiseshika 
terms : ( hath rji, HR. ix. 

FI. 991 . Srldhara : Chanda, JAR. 197 ; 6. Nydya-Katuialt on No. 2. 
Keith , JR AS. 1908, 523 ; Chatterji, //A*, ix. KTr.: see No. 2, above, 
lithe. Sivaditya ; 7 . Safttaf>addrt/ii : Hall, 74. 

12 th c. Vallabha Nyayacharya ; 8. Nydya-hldvatl : Hall, 71. 

12th c. Vardhamana U pad by ay a 1 ; 9 . Kirandvall-pralcdsa on 4: 
Hall, 65. 

c. 1380 . Madhava ; 10 . Sa?' 7 'adarsanasa?iyraha, ch. x : KTr. Cowell, 

M 5 - , , 

Late 15 th. Sankara Misra ; 11 . VaisesJiika-sfttrofiaskara , on No. 1 : 
Chatterji, //A*, x ; Hall, 68. ETr. Sinha, SBJJ. vi. 

Find 16 th. Annum Bhatta ; 12 . Tarka Saiiyt aha : Hall, 68. ETr. 
Ballantyne, Allahabad, 1852. Numerous comms. : see Hall, 69-71. 

Early 17 th. Visvanatha Pauchanana ; 13 . B/id shd-parichtiiheda : 
elemental y, in verse : Hall, 73. K Tr. Roer, />/. 1850; 14 . Siddhdnta - 
mnfetavah : Comm, on No. 13. KTr. Roer, A’/. 1850. 

Early 17 th. I.augakshi Bhaskara; 15 . TarJsa-kaumudl : Text, Intro., 
and notes. Dvivedi, Bombay, 1886. 

F. NYAYA. 

Gen. Intro : Colebrooke. Essays , i. 261 ; Muller, SS. viii; Vidya- 
bhushana, J/.s/A. : J.ieobi, ( Jo//. Nach. 1901, 460 ; E/\E. ii. 198 ; ix. 422 ; 
M. Cbakravarti, JASB. 1913, 260 ; Suali, hitroduzionc : Keith, JR AS. 
1914, 1089: Keith, Loyii and Atomism, in the Pre-s, Oxford. 

4 th or 5 th. Akshapfula Gotama ; 1 . iXvdya-sufras, ETr. with Nos. 2 
aii I 3, Jha, Allahabad, 1 9 1 5, : set* Keith, JR A S. 1916,613; ETr. Vidyiilihu- 
shana, N />//. viii. 

c. 500 . Vatsyayana : 2 . Nydya-bhdshya, on No. 1 : J AS A’. 1910, 
307. ETr., see No. 1. 

FI. 630 - 50 . Uddyotakara; 3 . Nydva-vdrtfii'a , on No. 2: Vidya- 
bhushana, JR. IS. 1914, 603; Keith, JR*IS. 1914, 1091. ETr., see 
No. 1. 

A.D. 841 . Vachaspatimisra ; 4 . Xydya-vdrttika- 1 dtf>arya-tlJ;d, on 3 ; 
5 . Nxaya-ut( hi-ttiband/ia, appendix to 4 : date : Woods. Yoga, xxi. 
c. 900 . Jayanta ; 6. Xydya-manjarl. an encyclopaedia of the system, 
c. 980 . Udayana; 7 . Nydya-vdt ttika-tatpa/ya-pansuddht, on 4; 
8. K if suntan jaii : ETr. Cowell, HI. 1864. 

Snkantha ; 9 . Nydydlanikdra : Vidyabhushana, MSJL. xvii ; 53. 
Bha-sarvajna ; 10 . Xydya-sdra, with 18 commentaries : Vidyabhu- 
shana, M.SJ/ . 53 ; Madhava, S 7 >S. : Cowell, 165 ; 170. 

Abhayatilaka ; 11 . Xydya-vritti : Vidyabhushana, MSJL. xvii ; 53. 
Early 12 tli. Gangesa ; i 2 . J'attva-ihintdmani : Vidyabhushana, 

MSI I., xviii ; Hall, 28. 

12 tli c. Vardhamana 1 ; 13 . Nydya-tjibamiha-firakasa, on 7 : Hall, 21. 

1 Son of Gangeia, authoi of the famous Nya) a woik, 7 'at tv a - ch ini d man i. 
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Early 13 th. layadcvamisra ; 14 . Tat/va-afoka , on i 2 : Vidyabhushana, 
MSIL. xviii. 

13 th c. Kesava Misra : 15 . Tat ku-bhasha : Keith. JRAS. 1914, 1089 : 
Hall, 22. ETr. Jha, Allahabad. 

c. 1380 . Madhava; 18 . Sarvadarswittwik^r aha. xi : ETr. Cowell, 161. 

c. 1475 . Vusudeva Sarvabhauma ; 17 . Tattvn-ihintdmanPvyakhya , 
on 12 : Hall, 30 ; 18 . Sarvabhauma-ttn uk/i, Sen, C'( .81. 

c. 1500 . Kaghuniltha Siromam ; 19 . '/'affva-dfd/ii/t, on 12 : Hall, 31. 

End 16 th. Mathuranatha ; 20 . / attva-dloka-rahasya or Mathura- 
ndthi , on 12 : Hall, 29. 

c. 1000 , Jagadisa Tatkfdaihkara : 21 . Tattva-didhiti-tififam , on 19: 
Hall, 35. 

Early 17 th. Visvanatha Ranch, uiana ; 22 . Xyaya-sutra-vuth, on 1. 
ETr. Pallantync, Calcutta. 

Early 17 th. Laugfikshi Jihaskara ; 23 . Padd) tha-mdla \ Hall, 26. 

G. THE MATERIALISTIC SCHOOL. 

They are called Lokayatikas, Charvakas or Parhaspatyas. 

Gen. Intro. : Poussin, /: A VC viii. 493 ; Garbe, / A’/.’, vm. 138 : Pizza - 
galli, Xasiika, Chdrvdka c Lokayatika, Pisa, 1907 ; Muller, A.S. 8b; 94 ; 
Hopkins, (i/C. 86; Haribhadra, Shatft/aj sauasantut hi fihaya : ETr. Suali, 
Le Mu scon, ix. 277 ; Madhava, A* As. eh. 1 : ETr. Cowell, 2. 

II. COMPARATIVE AND CRITICAL PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

c. 000. Samantabhndra, a Dig. Jam; 1 . Aptanumam\a\ Gurrinot, 6j ; 
Vidyabhushana, MS 1 L . 23 : contains a review of the various philosophy 
schools. 

c. 800 . Hhavaviveka, a Madhyamaka lluddhist ; 2 . 'Pa? kajaata : 

criticism of the Mimamsa, Sahkhya, Vaiseshika, and Vedanta. Wallescr, 
DA V. 7 ; AMD. ii. 367. 

c. 800 . Vidyananda, a Dig. Jain ; 3 . Adilasdhasri. In this work he 
criticizes the six Hindu systems, except the Ny ay a, 'and also buddhism : 
Vidyabhushana, MSI/.. 26. 

Late 9 th. Haribhadra, a Svet. Jain ; 4 . Shadda?.\ : a?/a^r??/u< h, /thuya, 
a review of six schools. 

1065 . Krishnamisra,a Vedanhst ; 5 . Prabodhai hand) odaya, a drama. 

12 th c. Sriharsha, a Vedantist : Macdonell, 330 ; 6. A 7 /auda?/ak ha?i- 
dakhddya , a criticism of the Nyaya and other schools. ETr. Jha, Allaha- 
bad, 1913: see Keith, JRAS. 1916, 377. H. P. Sastri, I. xlvi. 

1304 . Mcrutunga, a Svet. Jain ; 7 . ShaddarsanaviLhdru : Guerinot, 
393. 

1380 . Madhava, a Vedantist ; 8. Sarvardarsanastuigrtiha. a review of 
sixteen schools : Macdonell, 406. ETr. ( oweli. London, 1908. 

vi. The Puranas. 

Gen. Intro.: Origin and date: Hopkins, GE. 47 54: Pargiter, 
JRAS. 1912, 254; Fleet, JR 'A S. 1912, T046; Keith, JRAS. 1914, 740, 
V. Smith, A’///. 21. Tho Dynastic Lists: Pargiter, PTD/\A ; V. Smith, 

Ii b 2 
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ill il. 22; Keith, //vV/.s. 1914, T021. Analyses: Wilson, Works , lii. 
I 155; VJ\ I. i r.wii; Wintcrnit/, 1. 450. Contents: Pargiter, ERE. 
x. 447. 

If 'it ; aviso • Intro, and analysis : Winlernitz, J. 378. Date : Ja< kson, 
JR AS. I (joy, 408, 681, 1908, 529; Keith, JR AS\ 190S. 173; Hopkins, 
(i/l. 9. FTr. Langlois, Paris. 1834: ETi. Dutt, Calcutta, 1897. 

1. RraJnna\ Wilson, Works, iii. 8. 

2 . Padma : Wilson, Works , in. 21. Telugu Tr., 1420. Analysis of 
the Krtyayogasa) a (an Appendix), Fonseca, Jahrbericht, DMA 1 846. 1 5 

3 . Visit tin : Intro, and analysis: Wilson, VP. I. cxii ; Wotk \ , iii. 
120; Winteinitz, i . 455. Tis. : Kanarese. 12th and 17th cents. ; Telugu. 
1450; ETr. Wilson, VP. ; KTr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1894. 

4 . Vo yu : Analysis: Wilson, l'P. I. xxw ; Work s, iii. 140. Date: 
Hopkins, < 7 A. 68; liana. I lardiacJianta, Cowell’s ETr. 72; Wintcrnit/, 

i. 4 ° 3 - 

5 . Rhagavata : Wilson. / 7 *. I. xxxix. Trs. : Telugu, 1435; (kijaiati, 
1484 ; Kanarese, 1600 : Malayalim, 1 7th r. ; ( iujaralf, 1725 ; Partial Trs. . 
IlengFili, 1480 ; llraj, Sur Das. 16th c. ; Marathi. Eknath, 1580 ; Kanarese, 
1600; (itijaiali, 1690. Intro, and ETr. Burnouf. Paris, [84off. : ETr. 
Dutt, Calcutta ; ETr. (only 3 books) Krishnachaiya. Madras, 1916. k or 
the Rhagavata Mahatmya , sot'JRAS. kjii, 800 : 1912, 481. 

6. JYarada : Wilson, VP. I, ii. 

7 . Mdrkattdcya : Intro, and ETr. Pargiter, Calcutta. 1904; ETr. Dutt, 
Calcutta, 1897. ETr. of C/tandt nut Jo Hot va, Wortham, JR AS. xiii. 355. 
Telugu Tr., 13th c. 

8. Ay at : Wilson, / V* 1 . lviii ; Works , iii. 82. ETr Dutt, Calcutta, 
1903. 

9 . Rhavishya : Wilson, VP. I. Ixii. 

10 . lh dlimavaivd) ta: W ilson, Il'orkr, 111. 91. 

11. / iit^a : W ilson, / 7 \ 1 . lwii. Tamil Tr., 16th c. 

12. I Ir/aha: Wilson, J 7 \ 1. 1 \\. Telugu Tr., T470. 

13 . Skanda*. W ilson, VP. I. lwii ; II. P. Sastn. I. Hi. Partial Telugu 
Tr., 1450. 

14 . / 'amaua: Wilson, V/\ 1. lxxiv. 

15 . A' itnita: Wilson, I'l\ 1. lxxiv. 'Pi s. : Telugu, 1500, Tamil, 16th < . 
Contains the fsva/a Ci/ia : see Mitra, A V/io, vi. 115, 1. 257. F'l'r. 
Kennedy, JIM. 444. 

16 . Matsya: Wilson, VP. I.lxxx. Telugu Tr., 1550; ETr. of chaps. 1 
128, SRI f. 1916. 

17 . Gaii/da: Wilson, IP. I. Ixxxiii. LTr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1908. 
FTr. of Garuda P. Sarodd/ulra^ SR//. 1911. 

18 . Rn ihmanda: W'ilson, VP. 1 . lxxxiv. Malayalim Tr., 17th c. In- 
cludes the A dhya t ma- Ramdyana and the J.alitopakliyana. 

Siva : Wilson, VP. t.Ixxxviii. Trs.: Malayalim, 1 7th c. ; Partial ETr., 
Siddha n t a - 1 pika . 

Upapuranas : Madhusudana Sarasvati, Pi asthanaAdieda ; Wilson, 
I P. I. lxxxvi. 

1. Kd/ika : a Sakta woik. 

2. Narasiihha: a Vaishnava work. 

3 . Samba : a Saura work. 

4 . Saura : Intro, and full analysis, Jahn, Das Saurapurdnam. 
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5 . JK ;7 : a Sakta work. 

6. Aiutya : Alberuni, Sarhau, i. 130 ; quotations in Madhva, Jihas/iya 
on / titanta-siit) a\. 

7 . a: Sesliagiri Sastn, .s /J/.s.s. 1896-7, p. 151. 

vii. Smarta Literature. 

The mass of books which are used by Smaitas aic Vedic hiera- 
tme, and aie dealt with elsewhere. Here only a lew special woiks which 
spring from the Sm.lita position aie mentioned, books 111 Sanskrit, 
unless other wuse desc ubed. 

1 . Utiud/iavana (jt ihviM/tm Pariiis/itas : Bidder, .s/> 7 :'. \ 1 V. 

xx\ ff. 

2 The fivefold - ll/uu I'./s/ras l \ : Weber, ////.. 170. KTr. 
Kennedy, liM. 346, 442, 443, 491, 493. 

3 . iiarndi P . : see $ 200. 

c. 1065 . KrislniamKi.i * Smith, /•///. 392 ; 4 . Pndu>dh<n handtodaya : 
KTr. Taylor, Bombay, 1893; Kir. anon. (Th. 1 loldstuc ker), Kunigsberg, 
1842, Hindi paraphrase 1 , Kesa\a Dasa Misia, 1 'ijhana (wAi: (.nerson, 
/.//. 58 ; JJ\\ / .s. 1908, i 1 36. 

Prob. 13 th e. ; 5 . Yo"a-\\i\ish(ha-RaHMyana\ hTi. Vihaii Lai Mitra, 
Laic utta, 1891. 

c. 1300 . Jlemadri; 6 .C/t(r/nr\'aryii L/tin/<intani: Pdiandarkar, /' 7 /A 88. 

Late 14 th. \ lreswaa ; 7 . Vmdvara Paddhatt , a manual of conduct, 

Tirhut : Sen. ///»/./.. 140. 

c. 1500 . Kaghunandana ; 8. AMavimiali Tattva, a manual of con- 
duct, Bengal: Sen. HULL. 74; 421. 

Mukundaruj ; 9 . Vivekarindhu (Majathi) : Acwortli, HM. xxui , 
Mackic.h.m, Indian Into prefer, Jan. 1913, i6bf. 

Before 1550 . Madhusudaiui Saiasvati ; 10 . Prasthana-bheda : (i l l 
Detissen, A (IP. 1 . i. 44. 

c. 1600 . Alavantar Mada\ appatlar ; 11 . Jnitnn- l dsis/d/tum, a Tamil 
adaptation of No. 5. 

c. 1660 . Ananta Deva 1 ; 12 . .s nuiti Kaustublin, a manual of c ondurt, 
North India : Hall, 185. 

viii. Vaishnava Litoraturo. 

A. General. 

1 . Punt slut Snkf'i : R^veda* x. 90. 

2. MaJhiihuayana I'panisJiad , No. 6, p. 3O4, above. 

3 . M (t/hddiitra/a, and vernacular versions. 

4 . Pa/nnya tin, and \einaculai veisions. 

5 . /i/ia^tivitdgtfil. 

1>. Hhajjavata Lileralure. 

I. TIIK BI I AGAVA']' A SAM PKADAYA. 

Note. Bhagavalas are mterc sted in all t lie books used by Sinartas and 
in general Vaishnava literatuie as well. Here only works springing fiom 
the community are mentioned. All books in Sanskrit. 

1 Son of Apadeva, author of the Apadevi, above, p. 367, 
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4 th or 5 tli. 1. IIiu iramsa, or at least the passages on Vishnu and 
Siva. Sec- $ 161. 

2 . Vaikhanasa Samhitas : Appaya Dlkshita, cjuoted in Chanda, 
JA P. joo; Srhr.ider, I /'AS. 55; Seshagiri Kao, STMSS. 1893-6, p. 6. 
7th or 8th. 8. Aym J\ : see § 206. 

4 . Skanda i\, No. 68, p. 364, above ; Jacob, / CAU . 15. 
e. 900 . 5 . Bhaga-oata P. : sec § 272. 

6. .Sara 1 ia-bh akti-sutn 1 : Text and ETr. Smha, SP 11 . ; ETr. 
Sturdy, London (Watkins), 1904. 

7 - Saudilya-bhakti-sdt) a : ETr. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878; Text and 
KTr. with Svapnesvaia’s comm., Paul, SI///. 1911. Coinms. also by 
Muralidasa, a Maratha Vallabha, and Narayanatirtha of the 17th c. ; 
Hall, 143. . 

8. I asHtfeoa, and 9 . ( iopiehandana Upanishads, Nos. 72 and 119, 
]). 364, above ; Jacob, EA U. 5 7 ; ETr. I A. 1887. 

c. 1800 . Vopadeva; 10. SlukUtjdidla and 11. I lari li Id, both on the 
Phagrva/a 1 \ : Bhandarkar, EHI>. 89; J()M. 3542; 3533. 
o. 1400 . Sridhara ; 12 . Phaytroata-bhavartha-dipika, comm, on 5. 
Sn-Sukatharya ; 18 . .SV/Xw-M/f *//>'<* on Vedanta-sutras \ text in 
Telugu characters, T. Vchkatacharya, Bangalore, 18(42. 


2. LITERATURE OF MAKATI 1 A BHAKTAS. 

Gen. Intro. : Bhanderkar, / A. 87 ff. ; Acworth, 1 /M. Intro. ; Macnicol, 
‘The Indian Poetry ol Devotion, 7 Ifibbnt Journal , 1917; Macnicol, 
Psalms of Mata lit a Saints, an anthology in ETrs., Calcutta, 1919. All 
literature in Marathi. 

e. 1290 . Jhancsvara; 1 . Jhdnesvan ; 2. Svaimdnttbhava ; 3 . Hari- 
path ; 4 . AmritdnulJiava ; 5 . Chdhgdcva Pas ash 1 / (possibly spurious). 
ETrs. of a few hymns and a few 'selections from the Jndnesvart in 
Mi. nicol, IMS. 

c. 1300 . Muktab.u ; 6. A bhangs: ETrs. Macnicol, PJ/S. 

e. 1425 . Nfundev ; 7 . Abhahys : ETrs. of Marathi Abhahgs : Bhan- 
darkar, IS. 90 ff. ; Macnicol, IMS.; Patwardhan, Indian Interpreter, 
April, 1913. Hindi hymns, MPT. 254: ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 40. 

c. 1425 . Trilochan ; 8. llmdl hymns: ETr. Macauliffe, vi. 78. 

c. 1540 . Bhanu Das; 9 . Abhahgs. He was the grandfather of 
Eknath. 

d. 1608 . Eknath ; 10 . Kkndthi Pit agio at : ETrs. of passages: Mac- 
nicol, Indian Theism , 270; PAIS. ; 11 . ( hatusloki Bhdgzoat ; 12 . Phd- 
< art ha Pa may ana , 13 . lianpdth. 

1608 - 49 . Tukfiram; 14 . Abhahgs'. complete ETr., Eraser and Marathe, 
Madras, 1909, &c. ; select ETrs. Bhandarkar, IS. 94-9; Macnicol, PMS . ; 
Barnett, 1 / 1 . 60; Kawlinson, Shivaji , Oxford, 1915, 114-16. 

1608 - 81 . Ram Das; 15 . Dasabodha : Kawlinson, op. cit., 116-22, 
including a few translations. 

1679 - 1728 . Sridhara ; 16 . Rama Vi jay a, N:c. ; ETrs. in Bell, Some 
Translations from the Marathi Poets , Bombay, 1913, pp. 3-25, 167-209. 

18 th c. Mahipati ; 17 . Santa Lilamrita (1757); 18 . Bhakta Vijaya 
(1762); 19 . KiU ha Sard mr if a (1765) ; 20 . Bhakta Lilamrita (1774) ; 
21 . Santa Vijaya'. ETi. Bell, op. cit., 27-42. 
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3. MADHVA I.ITI'. RATL'KK. 

Gen. Intro. : Padmanabharliar, L I M , Krishnaswaini Iyer, Sn M*tdh- 
7 ’dc/hnya, Madras \ (Irieison, llRh\ vm. 232; iihandaikar, / .s. ^7 ; Ma- 
dhava, ^DS. v : Cowell, 87. Hooks in Sanskrit, unless otherwise dest nhed. 

1199-1278. Madhva: foi his woiks, see Padmanabhat liar, lt,o , 
^handarkar, A\ 1S82-3, 207; 1. .S tilt a-bhashwi, on Veddnt>i-'iul> or : 

Elr. S. Subba Kau, Madras, 1904; 2 .- Uunyakhyana < veisei, on Vediinhi- 
sutras ; 3. Uitd-bJhis/iyii ; 4. ll}ui\;in'ata-tatpa? ya-)ut n n a ; 5. J/<z//a~ 
bfuirata-tatpa) ya-nirnaya ; 6. Hhashyas on ten Upanishads: see above, 
P- 3^5 ; 7. Ten Prakaranas, or special treatises, including l\inthi-uu <f 
on the ritual. 

Late 13th. Tnvikiama; 8. Pitt jii-pnuiipik.i , on 1. 

Late 13th. Padmanabhatntha ; 9. .Saz/j'. 9'a-z a/z/a. 'a/z, on 2. 

c, 1340. Jay«itirtha ; 10. 7 atii'd-prakiihhii, on I . 11. Ayoi 'a-wvaV/a. 
on 2. 

c. 1360. Naiayana; 12. .)/ auimahjat / ; and 13. .lAf.///r'arv/i //a, pole- 
mical w'oiks: summary, Krislmaswami lyei, op rit. , (did son. LRF. 
vni. 232. 

c. 1380. Madhava ; 14. Sat { 'atitir\unasi\hy) a//a, th. \ : Cowall, 87. 

c. 1400. Vishnu Pun ; 15. Jibuti rat nanali : Text and KTr., .S />'//. mi. 
16. Adhvatmi R< rzz.ayaz/a, m Kan. : contains a Madina inici posi- 
tion : Padmanabhachar, LI J/. 133. 

16th c. Vyasa-raja-svami ; 17. ( hatuinla, on No. 10; 18. AYaraz/z/z/a, 
a criticism of Sahkai a*s Vedanta ; 19. 1 tirka-tamLiva % a cntnism of the 
N yaya. 

16th c. Puiamdaia Das, Kanaka Das, Vitthala Das, Venkata Das, 
Vijaya Das, Krishna Das: \\ tilers of Kan. hymns : Rice, l\L. 59. K irs, 
(lover, A'.S'.S/. i7ff. 

18th c. Varftha Timinappa Das, Madhva Das : writers of Kan. hymns : 
Rice, I\L. 59. KTrs. ( .over, FsSL 

20. liankatlidnirilrtsiu a: popular Kan. book on doctrine. 

18tli c. Chidananda ; 21. } /art-bhakti-i awn azza : Kan. woik on devo- 
tion : Rice, KL. 60. 

4. MARLY RADII A LITKKATURK. 

1. (jopahitdptUJlyu and Krishna Upanishads, above, p. 364, Nos. 106, 
107. 

2. GoprtliUsalnis) azzazzza : the thousand names of Krishna. ft*M. 
No. 2536. 

3. Nrinuiti J'ahJun atrai an old Yaishnava Sanihita, set mindly used 
and interpolated by Yisbnusvaiins and Vallabhuehur>as; Sclnader, //b/.s. 
No. 71, p. 8; P>lniiKlarkar, Ks. 40, 8b. 

5. VISHNUSVAMl I.ITKRATU I< K. 

13th c. Vishnusvami , 1 . iiitd-bliuskya\ 2. Vedanta-sfri) ii-b/m\/<y>t ; 
3. Hhiigavala-bhashyu ; 4. f /b/zz/zz-za/zav i'a ; 5. Tativabaya . 

c. 1300. Siikantaiiusia ; 6. .S ak<it n-siddhi : Madhava, N /AS. : Cowell. 
141 ; 142. 

c. 1400. Rilvamahgala or Lilasuka ; 7. Krhhfiakurnamnta . 

Varadaraja ; 8. Rhiiyarata-layhu-iiLa : M b. m Lihraiy of Sansknt 
College, Henares. 
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6 . N 1 MIIARKA L I TICK AT U RE. 

Gen. Intro. : Bhandarkar, I'S. 62; Growse, Mathura, 147, 148, 189, 
194, 200 ; Wilson, Sects, 150. All books in Sansk. unless otherwise 
described. 

1 . Gaulamiya S. : early work used by Nimbarkas for ritual: 
Schrader, I PAS. 7 ; /OJA iv. 865. 

13 th c. Nimbarka; 2. Vedanta- parijdta-saurabha , a vritti on the 
/ edanta-sufras ; 3 . Dasasloki , or Vedanta-)' at mi , or Siddhanta-ratna : 
Hall, 1 14. E’l'r. ilhandarkar, KV. 63. 

13 th c. Srinivasa; 4 . Vedanta- /Caustubha , a bhashya on the Vedanta - 
.17/// / ay . 

Buiushottama ; 5 Vcdanta-ratna-manjusha, on 3: Hall, 1 14. 
Devacharya ; 6. Siddha /iLi-/a hnavl. 

Sundara 111 Lit ta ; 7 . / J r uiitad: 'aitt i~ siddha n fa-setuka , on 6. 

Early 10 th. Kesava Kashmiri ; 8. \'cdanta-kausiubha-prabha, on 4; 
9 . Citd-tattva-pi akahkax Hall. 118 ; 10 . l\i amadipikd, selections from 
No. 1. 

Early 10 th. Harivyasa Ueva ; 11 . J hisaslokj-bhdshya, on 3 : Hall, 115. 
Early 10 th. Harivyasa Deva and Sri llliatl ; 12 . Pad a, Hindi hymns 
for sahkirtan. 

13 . Kris/ina-jaiuna-khanda of Brahma-vaivarta P. 


7. CHAITANYA LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro.: Wilson, Sects, 152; Sen, II BLL . ; (’C; VLMB. ; 
Sarkar, C/’y’ : Bhandarkar, / W. 82. For the temples in Brindaban, see 
( '.row se, M., and Sen, / 7 J/ />. 51. Estimates of the movement, Kennedy, 
Young Men of India, July, 1918; Underwood, Calcutta Review, 1919, 
p. 37. Iat. in Bengali, unless otherwise described. 

1509 - 11 . Govnula Has; 1 . Kadcha, i.e. note-book, of very dubious 
aulhentiuty: Sen, C( . ,'32; Bhagav.tta Kuinara Gosvami Sastri, art., 
1 VLiishnava Dhanna o Sri-Chaitanya Yoga,’ in SaJiitya Samhita , 1309 
(i. e. A D. j 903). 

1514 . IMuiari Gupta; 2 . Kadcha (Sansk.) : Sen, VC. 109. 

c. 1518 . Sarvabhauma : 3 . U aura iigtuh taka (Sansk.) : Sen, CC. 88. 

Early 10 th. Narahari Sarkar; 4 . Hymns: Sen, CC. 100. 

Early 10 th. Yaiiislvadana ; 5 . Hymns: Sen, CC. 104. 

c. 1540 . Vasudeva Ghosh; 0 . Hymns: Sen, CC. 107. 

d. 1591 . Biipa (works in Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 26 ; 7 . Vidagdha-ma- 
d/iava ; 8. Latita-madhava ; and 9 . Danaketi-kaumudi , dramas; 10 . Pad- 
mavali\ and 11 . Stavamala, hymns ; 12 . Ganadvesadipika : Chaitanya’s 
companions are gopis incarnate ; 13 . Bhaktiratnamritasindhu ; and 14 . 
Ujjvalanihwnun, on bhakti and love; 15 . J T at h urd-nia/n l tiny a of the 
Variiha P.: Growse, M. 78, 89, 142, 198; Sen, VLMB. 36. 

d. 1591 . Sanatana (works in Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 36, 38 ; 10 . Hari- 
bhaktivildsa , a ritual code ; 17 . V aisZinavatoshini, comm, on Bhdgavata P. 

d. 1572 . Murari Gupta ; 18 . Chaitanyacharita (Sansk.) : Sen, VLMB. 
70 , 73 - 

d. 1572 . Kavikarnapuia; 19 . Chaitanyaihandrodaya (Sansk. drama) : 
Sen, VLMB. 71. 
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c. 1570. \ rindavana Das; 20. tha/Zanyabhayaraia, A. D. 1573, Sen, 

/ LML. 74; MULL, 464 ; 21. NiIvantinda-t’a/hLi'i'ista? a, Sen, I’LMJi. 
164. 

c. 1575. Lochana Das ; 22. Chaitanyan:ah<ja ! , Sen, Cl. MU. 80. 
c. 1575. Jayananda ; 23. Chaitanvanniir'a, \ Sen. / LMIl. So ; MULL . 

47 1 * 

1581. Krishna Das Kaviraj; 24. Chaitan\unhnritami ita, Sen, ML LI.. 
477 5 J LMIl. 58. ETr. of middle se< tion, Sarkar, CP J\ 

FI. 1580-1610. Jiva (works in Saiiskb : 25. ,s ahandat bha> Theology ; 
26. A rishnart hanadlpika, Ritual; 27. K t amasandaroha, < onim. on 
Ilhdgavata P. • 28. Comm, on llraluna A.; and many olhei woiks : 
Sen, \ LMIl. 40. 

FI. 1610 40. Govinda I)as, Jnau.i D.is. Balaiama Das, ami olhei 
hymn-wi itei s : Sen, 1 7. MU. 1 83 * 1 97. 

c. 1625. Nityanamla Das; Pn ntai'/ia sa, Uistoiy of sent in vcisr : 
Sen, IV.M/t. 169. 

1704. Visvanatha Chakiax.uti ; 30. Comm, on />/ ayaoti/a /’. : Sen, 
CLMU. 177 . 

Early 18th. Naraliari Chakiavaiti, 31. Pdiaktn atnakat ,t ) history ol 
sett; Sen, 11. MU . 1 77. 

Early 18th. Vaishnava Das; 32. l'adakalpaiat u ^ anthology of the 
hymns : Sen, WILL. 563. 

Early 18th. Bakuleva ; 33. Covuida-bhosJiya (Sunsk.), on I’cdanta- 
sftit ns : ETr. S. C. Vasu, A ////. v. 

8. V A LLA 1 1 1 1 AC 1 1 A K Y A LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro. : Wilson, A*v/v, 119, Bhandaik.it, IS. 7 6; History of the 
Sect of Mali a rajas, or l \ 1 lZabhiuI 1 d) ya^in Western India , London, 18^5 ; 
Growse, M. 283; 295; Hall, 145 6. tor Yalhibha Jit. m Braj, see 
(drowse, M. 295 ; Grierson, /.//., pp. 20 ff. Lit. in Snnsk., unless other- 
wise described. 

1479-1531. Vallabha ; 1. //; ah n/a- sntra-nnubhashya, on the / edanta- 
sutrns ; 2. Taitvn-dipa-nilnvidha, a manual of Ins systun ; 3. llakaia, 
comm, on 2, by Vallabha, with 4. Avauina-hhahgavyakhyii, a super- 
comm, on 3, by Eitambara. Kos. 2, 3, and 4 together form the / zdya- 
vai jay anti ; 5. Stl-siibodlmu , on the Uhaycraata P. , 6. Cay at? } dint shy a ; 
7. J<xhniniya~sutra-bha<ihya : 1 1, ill, 208 ; 8. S/ddhanta Uahasyn : Text 
and ETr. Grouse, J/. 285 ; 9. A'; ishna-prctnit-iim? .ta, with gloss by 
Vitthalnath. 

c. 1540. Vitthalnath ; 10. Uatna-m va> ana : (bowse, J/. 293 ; Giiei- 
son, LIL 20. 

c. 1550. Krishna Diis , 11. Pt cm-rasa as (Eraji: Gnomon, PH. 21. 
1551. Gokulnath ; 12. ( liaurasi Itarta ( Braj) : Lyall, Ell. xiii. 487; 
W ilson, .Sc</.s, 132; (bowse, M. 2</>. 

Late 16th. Sur Das: ( autson, LI I. 21 , J‘rasad, S/IS. n. 55 . MU C. 
i. 269. 13. S/lr Sayar. Trs. in liiaj iiom Uhayavata P. ; 14. Snrsmo- 

vali , an anthology from the A//;- A aya; . 

c. 1600. Giridharaji ; 15. Snddhud, >aita~ ma rtanda. 

Balakrislma Bhatta , 16. Prameyarntmrnava. 
c. 1743. Braj Basi Das ; 17. Ittaj Uiia.s, Br.j poem on Kadha ; 
Grierson, LIL 97 ; C bouse, M. 75 n. 
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1707 - 1852 . Dayaram ; 18 . Many works in 1 > r. 1 1 , ( hijaiati, &c.: J haven, 

AU;/.. 2 \G. 

9. RADHA-VALLABHI LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro.: Growse, At. J<, 9 ; Grierson, LI I. 28; ERE. x. 559. Lit. 
in Hindi, unless otherwise described. 

c. 1580 . Hari Vaiiisa ; 1 . Radhfi-sudhfi-nidhi (Sansk.) : Text and ETr. 
of 26 stanzas, Growse, M. 204; 2 . Chau ran Pada\ or Hit Chaurdsl 
Pham : Text and ETr. of 12 stanzas, (b owse, J/. 208 ; 3 . Sphut Pada y 
hymns. 

Early 17 th. Dhruva Das; 4 . Jlv-dasa y and many othei woiks: 

< bowse, M. 2j6. 

Damodar Das; 5 . Senui/c-hanu and other works, Growse, M. 100, 
216; Wilson, .Scv/v, 177. 

10. 1 1 A K I I)ASI LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro. : (bowse, M. 217; Grierson, Lit. 59. Lit. in Hindi. 

c. 1000 . Hari Das. Life and Selections, Prasad, SBS. ii. 67 , 1 . Siidha- 
ran Siddhant : Text and ETr. Growse, At. 223 ff. ; 2. Ras he pada t hymns; 
3 . Bharat hat i-vairagva. 

c. 1050 . Biluinni 1 )as , 4 . J'ada , hymns ; one hymn m Text and ETr. 
Growse, M. 222. There were several othei writers. 

11. SVAMi NARAYAM LITERATURE. 

Gen. Intro : Momer Williams, /it/. 148; Russell and Hira Lai, i. 326 if. 
The Svdmi Na/avam .s ,*<*/, Edmation So< iet>'s Press, Bombay, 1887. 

Early 19 th. Svami Narayana ; 1 . Sihsha-patn : a Sanskrit code of 
212 piecepts, ac< ompanied by a long ('ommentary : Monier Williams, 
ML 148. 

Much Gujarati \eisc by Pieinanand, Brahmfmand, Muktanand, Nisktil- 
anaml, and othei ascetics: J haven, MEL. 181 , 199 li. 

12. RVDHA-KRISHNA POETRY, LITERARY AND 
UN SECTARIAN. 

Late 12 th. Jayadeva; 1 . (titagovinda (Sansk.) : Macdonell, 344. ETi. 
Arnold, London, 1881 ; GTr. Ru< keit, Leipzig; ETr. Gourtillier, Paris, 
1904 , 2 . Radha- Krishna songs in Bengali a Unbilled to him : Sen, ///>/„/.. 

c. 1400 . Chandi Das; 3 . Songs in Bengfdi : Sen, HBL L. 115. E'I'r. 
of two songs, Beaines, l A. 1873, 187. 

15 th c. Vidyapati; 4 . Songs in Maithili: Sen, HULL. 135 ff. Text 
and E'I'r. Grieison, Introduction to the Maithili /.angiMge, Calcutta, 
1882 ; LH. 9. ETr. oi over 100 songs from the Bengali text, Coomara- 
swamy, Vuivapu/i, liahgiya Padabah, London, 1915. 

16 th e. Umapati ; 5 , Songs in Bengfdi and in Maithili: Sen, V LAI 11 . 
1-9,’ w here the text oi three of the songs is given. Grierson, LH. 11. 

1 Mi. Sen identities this Umapati with the Sansknt poet Umapati Dhaia referred 
to by Ja\.ale*a at the beginning oi the G 'itiigovindq, hut the evidence tends to the 
conclusion that the authoi of the Bengali poem*, wa^. a eontempoiary oi Vidyapati 
See MG ta Bandhu l ’inode, \. 230. 
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Xiate 15 th. Narsingh Mehta ; 6. Songs in Gujarat? and Hindi : J haven, 
MGL» 35 ff. ; text of two Hindi songs in Prasad, £/>.V. ii. 78 (dale 
erroneous). 

Xiate 15 th. M ira Pal ; 7 . Songs in Prajand Gujarati : a few Piaj songs 
in Prasad, SBS. ii. 68. One Praj song m 1 LT r., MacaulilYe, vi. 342. 
Gujarati songs: see Jha\eii, MOR, 29. Date erroneous in all three 
woiks. See also MB V. i. 297. 

16 th and 17 th. Numerous Maithih poets. Sen, VI, MB. 7. 

1650 . Bihar? Pal C haube ; 8. Sat Sat : 700 couplets m Hindi in praise 
of Krishna: Grierson, Lll. 75. 

9 . Malayalim songs: Gover, l 'SSL 248 ; 255. 

C. Paiichardtra Literature. 

1. G KN KRAI.. 

1 . Pahcharatra sections in 1 / 7 ) 7 /. : see above, § 105. 

2. Vishnu and other Puranas. 

3 . Malta, Naraya/ta, Atv/abot/I/a. und Suhala Upanishads, Nos. 44, 45, 
46, and 55, p. 364, above. 

4 . The Samhilas: Schtadei, IT AS : Gov indachatya, /IS IS. 1911,935; 
Iyengar, Outlines, 174. 

2. SKl-VALSHNAVA UThKATl'Kh. 

Lit. m Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

7 th to 9 th. The Ahais; 1. Hymns in Tamil : Govindaoli.irya, The 
Holy l a ?vs of the Az/iotn v\ Mysore (uncritical but useful) , K. Aiyang.n , 
AJ. chs. vii, xv, xMii, xix ; S. Ai>angai, VS. <. hs. vm, \i ; Barnett, 
BMCTB. vi. Nanun.ijvar’s work'- are held to represent the Vedas H\. 
Aiyangar, AJ. 398), thus: 

a. Tnuviriittam : K lk. | 

1 ). TiMVovmuh : Samuil. ■ •, , , , 

• . . 1 Pavula \ eda. 

c. 1 iruzumnyatn : \ajus* I 

d. Renyatiruvandadi : Atharvan. J 

c. 1000 . Nathamum : Govindacharya, f\. eh. i ; Kajagopalacbariar, 
VRI. I 1 1 ; 26 , 2. Xalaytra Prnbatidham , the hymns of the Ah ars (Tam.) 
edited for study and singing; 3 . Nyaya-taft) u; 4 . Yoya-mhasya: Hall, 17. 

c. 1050 . Yamuna, or Ajavandar : Govmdarhaiya, A’. ( li. iii ; Kaja- 
gopalachariar, VRI. 26-49: 5 . Sutdhi-tf ay a ; Tc\t, Benares ; 6. Ayawa- 
firamanya : Text, Benares ; 7 . ( Ii/arfha- sany> aha : 8. Atu/uandara stotru ; 

9 . Ratnadotra : a few veiscs in KTr. Barnett, lit. 42. 

e. 1080 . Yadava Piakasa or Govinda-jiy«» < Ramanuja’s former guru) ; 

10 . Yati-dhat tua-samuchihliaya. a work on Sn-Yaishnava sannyfisis : see 
Govindacharya, R. 74. 

c. 1050 - 1137 . Ramanuja: Keith, ERR. x. 572. Life: Tamil life by 
Pmbalagia-Perumal-Jiya : ETr. ( .ovindP b.Iija, Madras, 1906, brief 
life, Kajagopalacbariar, 1 Rl. 50 77; a life called At haryafmrnharya, 
Kama Misra SfLtri. Benares. System: Thibaut, SHE. xwxiv. Intio. : 
Sukhtankar, TVR.\ Bhandarkai, VS. 5 off : 11 . Vedartha-uihgraha : 
Hall, 116; 12 . Sn-bhashya, on tla Vtdanta-sutias : KTr. Thibaut, SB/i. 
xlviii ; ETr. Rangacharya and Aiyangar, Madras, 1899; 13 . <iita- 
bhdshya\ ETr. (iovindacliarya, Mach, is, 1898: 14 . Vedanta- sat a \ see 
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Tlubaut, SBJi. XX MV. xvi. Two oilier works, Vcdanta-dipa and 
Vcdanta-tattva-\ara, are attributed to him, but are of doubtful authen- 
ticity : Sukhtarikai, op. cit., 3. 

15. H/iay t r<uui-vishayam, anonymous Tain. comm, on Nammalvar’s 
f 'n h. ' >y»ioh : Partial KTr., A. ( lOvindachary.., Divine Wisdom of Dravida 
Smuts, M a- tias, 1902. 

13th c. Pinbalagia-Perumal-Jiya , 1(5. Tamil life of Rfunanuja: KTr. 
A. ( .ovindacharya, Madras, 1906. 

Und 15th. Piljai LukaOiarya. ; 17. Ai t/ni-fahJiaka (Tam.): KTr. 
A. ( iovmdacliarya, JhSIS 1910. 5O5 ; 18. / ativa-traya (Tam.): KTr. 
I\u Ihasarathi Yogi ; 19. Sii-vai Jiann-bhushana (lain.): KTr. Parthasa- 
latlii Yogi. 

c. 1350. Sudarsana llhatta ; 20. Sukaptikshiya, comm, on Wiayavata 
I\, Kajagopalachanar, l 7\7. 09 f. 

c. 1380. Madhava ; 21 Sari'udarsanauiftoraha, cli. iv. Cowell, 64. 
c. 1380. Vedanta I >esika, or Vcnkata-natha : Kajagopalachariar, / 7\7. 
<Aff. ; Rahgacharn Pralunaiuxdni, Oc’t.-Nov. 1912, 597; Govmdacharya, 
YMP. 171 ; 22 . Safadu\hant : against Sankara’s Vedanta ; 23. A’yv va- 
st dd/athjan a : Yisishtadvaita. philosophy : 24. .s csi,ira-nu'Hianisa : on the 
Munaiiisa; 25. I\aha\ya-trava~\a 1 a : a manual of llie system in Tamil, 
28. Saiikalpa-siu yodaya, an allegorical drama: Text and ETr. by 
K. X arayanacbarya, Madias, 1917, 27. I'ain ha' at) arakshd, on the 
Vaishnava Samhitas : SOiradn, If' AS. 4, ltf. 

Early 15th. Raima-jamati i-iiunu : Rajagopahu hanar, IS/. 132 tf. , 
( iop.dasx ami Iyengar, l/ra/uiiavadin , Oct. No\. 1912, 610; Govinda- 
charya, ) M D. 171 ; 28. J att t'a-nu u fuiiyr, 29. Upntii sai a/nama/a (Tam.). 

c. 1800. Appaya-dikshita ; many aimnis.: ( lovinducharya, YMP . , 
1' relate. 

c. 1600. Lhanda-maruta Mahachaiya ; 30. Chanda-niaruta, a comm, 
on \o. 22 : (h)vmdacharya, ) .!//). i\ ; 172. 

c. 1650. Srinivasa, 31. Yatuidra-mata-difuL 7: Intro, and I'Tr. 
< o\ mdacharya, Madias, 19T2 : S< lirader, J/'As. 170. 

3. MAX 1>II AU L1TEKATUKL 

G-en. Intro. : Ponibay (,a^etfiti s avih. 181 ; \i\. 120: Ciooke, A'A’A. 
11. 504; Monograph 131, Dombay kJ/inoyiaphf Survey , Chandorkar and 
Kajwade in /V oncdmys of Itharata Jtihadka Samsodhaka M andtda, 1915, 
T91 0 : Yaclavagiii Mahatinya of the Nantda Sin ana. 

1. Dattatnya No. 112, p. 364. 

2. Dattatnya S. : Schrader, JPAs. 7. 

3. Manbliau books in Marathi : Jala Samvad , A/7,7 Charit , Sutra - 
path, / hirst in Pi akas, Chakradhnr L han't, Cha/pde, CIuv itra, 1 n t/iii rah. 

4. Kmvadya Dipika \Sansk.j. 

4. LITERATURE OF NAKAS1MUA SECT. 

Gen. Intro. : Deussen, SPY. 752 ; Krishna Sasln, SZJ, 24. 

Nrisiihha-piirva-ttipani va l \ ; and 2. Nnsimhmut/ai a-tapaiuya U. 
Intro, and (Or. Deussen, SUl '. 752. Cl. also \Vcbei, ///A. 167 ; Schrader. 
//SIS. 143. 

3. Afisint/ta i'papurana : Alberuni, Sacliau, i. 1 30. TO. 'IT., A l>. 1300. 

4. Nrisithha Samhita : Schrader, I ISIS. 8, 18. 
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5. RAMMTi: LITERATURE. 

A. Eart.y Sanskrit Works. 

1 . Rawnyana. vi. 119. 

2. Stuhksht’Pa Rnmnynnn : 100 slokas from the first book of the Ru/uii- 
yntia, for children. 

3 . RiWht-pitrva-tdfnuuya l \ ; ;md 4 . Rnmn-uttnrn-tn Jhimyn l Intro, 

and GTr. Dcussen, M /1 . 802. ( I. also Webei, ////. 168: Schrader, 

lf\ IS. 1 21. 

5 .Ay(isfy(i-Si(fiksZiu l i-'uv)n'i'ithi\ Schradei, IT As. 6; refened to m 
Ailhyntma-RCimoynnn, III. 11. 2b: IV. i\. 30--1 ; VI. v. o 

lithe. Damodaramisia ; 0 . lltinununi Ah/.d'f, a diama. ETi Wilson. 
77 /. li. 363. 

e. 1300 . 7 . Aiilivtihthi RfWi,rynn ( r : ETi. 1 .da llaij Nath, SR//, 191 L 

8. Ailbhnfn Rnnuiynni : Text, Srivenkatcsx ara Press, l’ombay. 

9. Win sun pi Rnniuyu/ni : ( IncrMm, y/f Is. J912. 707. 

I). E \ki.v Hindi 1 h mn >. 

Early 15 th. Sadana , 1 . Hymns: Piasad, S/>s. n. 36. E I’r. 
M.icauliffe, vi. 84 

Early 15 th. Lem : 2 . Hymns: ETi. Macaulilie, \ j. 88. 

c. 1425 . \amdeva : ^e above, under Matalha Rhakfas; 3 . Hymns: 
Prasad, SRS. n. 28 ; 1 , 1 1. M.irnulitfo, \i. 17 . 40. 

c. 1425 . Triloeh.ma ; 4 . Hymn .: ETr. Ma<auhff<\ \i. 7b; 78. 

C. I in: RAmAn vM'i\ 

e. 1400 70 . Kama 11J ml a : ail. /AWN* lan. 1920; 1 . Hymns; Wilson, 
St\ A, 4b , (.rieison, /.//. 7 : / A 7 .\ $69- ETr. Macauhffe, vi. 105. 

Born 1425 . Pipa . 2 . Hymns: Prasad. N/>s. if 28. ETr. Macauliffe, 
VI. ill. 

Bate 15 th. Rai D;E : 3 . Hymns* PraVid, N 7 >N. 1. ^ 3 2 i I’lian- 

daikar, /X 71 : Grieison, /. A 7 .\ sbo. ETr. Ma(auhttc, vi. 31b. 

Bate 15 th. Sena, 4 Hymns: ] diandai kar, / A. ,4. 1 Tr. Macauhttc, 
vi. 120. 

1532 1323 . d'nls! I >as : thieison, / //. 4 -; JRAS. 1905, 447 IT. 
Theology, Thib.iut, sA 7 . \\\i\ , p. * xwii , taipenter, rheology of TuSi 
Ai M-, Madias, 1918. 5 . Rnnm-c/tarA-uhi/ins . ( .ncrsoti, JRA S. 1912, 

794; 1913, 133: 1914, 4U) ETr. (timvai;, Allahabad, 1897; 6. O//V- 
A/7: the stor> ot Ram 111 sonu;s : JRA s. 1903, 452: 7 . A abittiihulj : 
the stoty of Ram in -annjs : JRAS. 1903, 453 - 8. /»///#/r Rn/tnJn : 
hymns to Ram: JR As. 1 *^>3, 454. Other woiks: (.nerson, J If. 45 f. 
Selections: Piasad, A/;.x. 1 ; 1 ; 239, n. 79. Elr. ot extracts: Rhan- 
daikar, / X 75 f. 

c. 1600 . Nahhaji, 9 . IlhnM.i-hinln : < .rin son, /AW.S . 1909, 607 , 19J0, 
87 ; 2 bo. 

1574 1682 1 Mai uk Das 10 . Poems: < -rowsr, J/. 230 ; Prasad, S JlS . 

99; ii. 102 ; Wilson, Sn/\ % 100: t.iieison, AA 7 ,. vni. 374. 

1712 . Priya I).o. 11 . (do^s on Win ft a Mn Id: (nicison, /.//. 86; 

M/A . 1. 390 ; n. boy. 

12.' . / ifiis'fyn S . in< lufiin.4 Kamananda’s liO* : text and Hindi Tr., 
Rama Naiavana I Lis, 1904 : Bhand.n kar. I X 67 n. 2 : this is the , ly<n/ya- 
Su/Usliua-snnnnl,Jn ) No. 5, above. 

1 4 Iicsl d.ile^ come fn m hr-* lnim; descnidaiits : PraAid 1 99. 
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D. Reformed Literature. 

A. K \li]R AN 1 > HI 1C KarIkPANTH. 

1440 1518 . Kabir ; 1. I’oetns: Westeott, Kahn : burn, ERE. vii. 
632; Shah, Rijak of Kabir, llamirpur, U. P., 1917 ; Wilson, Sects, 68. 
His mysticism. Evelyn Underhill in Tagore, One Hundred Rooms of 
Kabir, London, 1913. ETr. of Hljak , Shah, op. cit. ETrs. of selections : 
Tagore, op. cit.; Wilson, op. cit. 7 9; Westeott, op. cit. ; Rhandarkar, 
TS.J o; Macauliffe, vi 122. 

2 . Gut/cd, the Prayer Hook of the Kahirpanth : Powlett, Ufivur , 
60 9, including fragments in ETr. 

3 . Pinto Grant//, the Service Look of the Kahirpanth : Westeott, 

1 28. 

I)hani Dhurm Das; 4 . Poems: Prasad, A />S\ ii. 37; Shah, Rijak, 17 ; 
MR l \ 1, 256 ; 356. 

1729 . 5 . Sukh Nidhan : analysis, Westeott, 141. 

0 . A mai Mu/: analysis, Westeott, 148. 

Ik T11 ic Sikhs. 

Gen. Intro.: Macauliffe ; Trumpp, Adi Grant//, London, 1870; 
Dorothy field, •/'//*’ Ref/a/on of the Si/h \ , London, 1914. 

1409 1538 . N.Inak; 1 . Hymns; 2. A nakara Minidilnd ; 3 . Adhhu/u 
Gita. 

d 1574 . Amai Das; 4 . Hymns, 
d. 1581 . Ram Das; 5 . Hymns. 

d. 1600 . Arjan ; 0. Hymns; 7 . Adi < A onfh : ETr. Macauliffe ; partial 
ETr. Tiumpp ; a few pieces in ETr. 1 lorothy Field. 

Late 10 th. (air Das; 8. Rhai G ur Pas kt ITat : partial ETr. 
Macauliffe, 1 \ r . 241. 

d. 1708 . C.obind Singh; 9 . Grant h of the Tenth Guru ; 10 . Pahj- 
y rati till , the Prayei Rook. 

C. Till. Dai >0 pa NT! 1 

Gen. Intro. : Traill, LRh. i\ ^85. 

1644 - 1003 . Dadu , 1 . Ram: Piasad, SRS. 1.235; u - 9 °* ETr. of 
two chapters, Sidduns, JAS /». vi. 484 ; repioduced, \\ llson. Setts, 106. 
FL 1000 . Rajjah Das ; 2 . Ran/. 

1698 1089 . Sundar Das ; 3 . Rani ; 4 . Gyan-Sanutdi a ; 5 . Sundar 
17 /as , Selections: Purohita Harinara) ana, Sundarsar , Benares, 1918: 
Prasad, SRS. 1. 106; ii. 107. 

Nisihal Das; 0. I 7 < hara^rya; a : Text, Bombay, n;oo : 7 . Vntti 
Prtihhaka} a. 

c. 1740 . (liridhai Kabraya ; 8. Kunda/iya. 

1). Lai. Dasis. 

Gen. Intro.: Powlett, Ghaur , 5}, including a few pieces in ETr. 

E. Sain amis, 

Gen. Intro.: Sarkar, Mod. Rev. 1916, 383 ; Wilson, Setts, 356 ; Bhatt- 
acharya, J/Cs. 491 ; Russell and Ilira Lai, 307. 

c. 1760 . Jagjivan Das ; 1 . Gvdn J'rakds : 2 . Mahapiatay\ 3 . Rratham 
Grant h: Prasad, SRs. i. 117; 11. 130; l.riorsoa, /.//. 87. 

e. 1770 . 1 Milan D.L ; 4 . Poems: Prasad, SR'S. 1 133; ii. 157. 
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F. Chakan DasLs. 

Gen. Intro. : Grierson, KRh, iii. 365. 

1703-82. Chciran I)as; 1. Works: Grierson, hRK. iii. ^68; Prasad, 
SRS. i. 142, 247; 11. 1 79; Wilson, Snts, 178. 
c. 1750. Sahajo Bfu ; 2. Poems: Prasad, .s BS. i. 154; ii. 
c. 1750. Daya Bfu; 3. Poems: Prasad, .s /As. 1. 167; ii. 194. 


ix. Saiva Literature. 

A. General Saiva Literature. 

J. Sanskrit: uskd kvekvwhkrk. 

1. Saiano/nva, a hymn in the JBa t k Yt>ju?vnta. I aiititlva A., IV. v : 
Keith, 7.V. ii. 353; also White Yams, vvi : Lnffilh, 140. Rented m 
Saiva temples every morning. 

2. Si'ctiisi'dtwui l 7 . : No, 8, p. 364, above 

3 . Saiva sections in MHB. y especially Sivasaha^rnnama, See vj 109. 

4. Saiva Upumshads: set' § 112. 

5 Saiva l’uranic documents : sec §§ 1 59 ; 206; 2 26. 

0. \jtihithnastrtVti : Te\t and FTr. Aithur A\alon, Calcutta, 1917. 

7. Sivunaiuialahai 7, a poem fm children. 

II. VliRNACT I.AR, AM) IIILKKFdKK L< »C \L, HIT NCI ShCIARlVN. 

<1. Tamil : 

5th or Gth. Nahhna I leva ; 1. Timniui uhatfuppadtu \ Barnett, 
BMCTB. iii; Fraser, RRR. v. 23. 

1 5 tli e, Anma-gni ; 2. Tiru-puhat . 

16th c. V aratuiiga Panel y a ; 3. I.iii^a /*m it fin 

16tli c, Athiiarama Panclya ; 4. Kin inn Burana . 

17th c. Paranjoti; 5. V'/ru-Yi/an-ai/ai -putrananr. Pope, TV., pp. xvn, 
\xxvii ; BM(. TB. vi. 

Mid 17th. Six a-guna-)ogi ; 6. Irotkinchnitaniaiu a Saiva t yclo- 
paedia. 

17tli c. Six a Prakasa Svanu . 7 Tamil Tr. of Ptabhu - liitym /tin 
(\o. 16, p. 387, below) • Rice. A*/.. 49; 8. Tam. Tr. of .^iddhanta - w- 
[dta/na/ii, No. f>, p. 387, below. 

17th c. , Kiimaragiuupaiasvami ; 9. Religious poems. 

1785. Siva-jnana-N ogi ; 10. K<u) /u-pitra/ta. 

h. Telugu : 

e. 1400. Vemana : Life, l ernafia, Ramaknshna Kau, Madras. 
1. Padvamulu , Veises: F i r. Frown, llic l r? wo of Vrniana, republished, 
Madras, 191 1 : Partial KTr. Gover, FssJ, 269 ft'. FTr, of a few veises, 
Harnett, ///. 10 ;. 

c. 1420. Srinath and others: 2. portions of Shanda B. 

c. 1500. kajalihga : 3. Kurina B. 

c. 1550. llaribhadra, 4. Matsya B. 

c. Bengali : 

Not a large literature : Sen, IiBLL. 235 ff. 

c. 1750. Ramesvara: 1 .Sivayana' Sen, ///>/. /.. 249. 
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<1. Gujarati : 

Mid 18 th. Siv.mand: 1 . Lyrics: Jhaveri, MGL . 161. 

e. Malayalim : 

17 th <?. 1. AW*/ /’. . .Hid 2. /»/ iilunCuiihi J\ 

f. M . 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 : 

13 th o. Jiiunadrva: 1. „ \ mritanitbhaia. 

M ulamdaiu) : 2. MuIasthambLa. 

g Kauai esc : 

17 th c. Sahajananda ; 1 . ll/iakti rasdyan,r : Rice, AY„. 6o n. I. 

B. Literature of PuMipata Saivas. 
t . L A K U LI S A-PAS l TT’ATAS. 

Gen. Intro.: K. 1 L U ha ndarkar, JP/i RA A. 1908, 151; A RAJ). 
190 f» 7, 170; Pbandarkar, /'s'. ii 61 L 

L 1 avu I \ , chs. xi. xi\, w, xxiii ; Liitya P. y ch. vii ; Kurina /\, pt. i, 

< h. Ini , A/rv* /’., V.Iyaviya S., pt. ii, chs. lx x. 

2 . Early philosophical texts, sutras, bh.lshyas, karikas, now lost : 
Madhava, A 7 >S \i: C o\v< 11 . 103 , Lhandarkar, /'A. 120-1. 

c. 1380 . Madhava ; 3 . 1 .aktt!isxi-P<isupaia, SDS. vi : Cowell, 103. 

K VPALIK AS. 

Intro. - Lhandaikar, / A. 118, 127. 

3. GORAKSII A NATH IS. 

Gen. Intro.: Wilson, s rcts\ 2ip Guerson. ERE. \i. 328: Garbe, 
.s L. 4.: . Richaid Schmidt, J'akne mid kakirfunr Lerlin, 1908. Looks 
m Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 

c. 1200 . ( roi akshanatha ; L J/at/ta-yuya : Hall, 15; 2. GoiaksJia- 

sa/akif : Hall, 18 : 3 . Jnanawrita : Hall, x 5 ; 4 . Gor<iksha-kalpa : W ilson, 
.VvA, 2lf>; 5 . ( >at uA'\Ji't-\afiu\i anaina . Wilson, ih. ; 6. Hindi works in 
verse attributed to him: .!//>/'. L 2JI. 

Svatmainma : 7 . / iatha-vogti-pi adipiku. on t : Hall, 15. Text and 
LTr. in A />’ //, 

8 (tht 1 aut/ti Saihhita : Text and I-.Tr. 111 A////. GTi . in Kit hard 
Schmidt, op. cat. 

9 . Siva Snnihiiu : ! tall, 14 , 17. Text and LTr., S. (A Vasu in A Hit. 

10 . J lnthn-sahkcta-i haiidrika : Hall, 17. 

Madidhara ; 11 . iioi akt/ia-padd/ia/j : a Hindi 'hr. of No. 4, with 
a bhashva. 

The following works aic used by K.mphat.i Yogis to-day, and some 
of them aie nttiibulod to Goraksha : I'Gvdnamia 7 \ ; Sidd/ta-sidd/ian/,i- 
paddhati (see Hall, 15), Ni ran fa 11a P. : Yoya-mahjari \ Goraksha- 
ktiumudl ; (roraks/hi-iptd : Go? a/,sha-/>aui/htva. 

C. Literature of Agamic Saivas. 

I. CL NEPAL. 

, Tin-: Saiva A».y\ias: See Kamana S.lsti i’s ETi . of Appaya Dlkshita’s 
Sivarkamanidlpika , No. 7, p. 385 . Chatterji, A A*. 7; Schomerus, A\S. 7-23 
(chronology erroneous). _ ETi. of parts of the M riyendi a A. (the first 
section oi the Kanaka A.) in the A iddhanta Djpiha, iv If. 
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2. SANSKRIT SC HOOL Ol’ SAIVA SIDDHANTV. 

All hooks in Sanskiit. 

1. Larly writers, otherwise unknown, mentioned by Madlena, 
S/K S', vii. 

c. 1380. Mudhuva ; 2. Sanur ,S />.V. vii: KTr, Cowell, JI2. 

c. 1400. Snkantha Sivuchfu ya ; 3. Saiz’a Bintt/iya on / tdanfa-suh as : 
Paitial KTr. in the S.ddhanta Pi pika, i ft* 

10th e. Samhhudeva ; 4. Sana-siddhanttudipika : Pdiandatkai , 

126-7. Tamil \o. 3 1 , p.386, below. 5 . StimUm-ptiddhati : dogmatic 

and ritual., 

0. .S7r a /V Vd\a\iyuS. : Rhandaikar, PS. 127, 160. 

0. 1600. Appay.i Ihkshila; 1 . Sivai Lamanidipika, a comm, on 3. 
Partial KTr. V. V. Humana S.istri, Madras. 

c. 1050. Nilakantha* 8. Ki iyasaia, containing a .synopsis of 3. 

0 Soma-S<imbhu-p,uhih,,ti- , ritti : comm, on \o. 5. 

3. TAMIL SC HOOL OK SAIVA SI 1 ) I > 1 1 ANTA. 

Intro. : No history exists ; but see, Kra/< r, AVt'A. v. 23 ft* ; Schomenis, 
A.S. , Nallasvatm Pillai, .S'.S.V. the file of the S iddhanta Pi pika , whine 
numeious Tis. tiom the Tamil may he read ; and Sundaram, Pillai, .s onto 
Miir.-sfofh \ 1/1 l amil / it. The System : Hoisington's Tr. of St\ uupt ahasa. 
No. 18, below, is the best exposition in Knglish ; the work of Schomenis 
in Herman is moie recent All books in Tamil. 

7th c. Nunu-sambandhar ; 1. Huniis. KTrs. Kmgsbuiy and Phillips. 
7t.h c. Appar : Nallasv.mii Pillai, Saint Appar , Madras, 1010. 
2. Hymns: KTrs. Kmgsbuiy and Phillips. 

8th or 9th. Sundaia-murti ; 3. Hymns. KTis. Kingsbmyund Phillips. 
Kor the c limnology of THK T1UU\K, see BMC'TB. v; art., in Tamilian 
Antnjuai r, 1900 , Kiu/er. A A* A*, v. 23. 

c. 800. '] numulai : 4. Tiritmantram : KTrs. N iddhanta Pipika , 1 tl. 

c. 900 Manikka Varhaka. Date : BMl 77/. v : S. \iyangar, IS. 40 A 
Frazei, AAV . v. 23 : 5. Tn n-\'a> hakam : Text, Jntio., K'J’i., and (’ninin., 
Pope, I ii nvaiagam, < Kiord, 1900, KTrs. Kingsbury ami Phillips, two 
1/1 rs. Arunaehalam, SI T. 7 ; K IV. of one hymn, Harnett, HI. <83, 
0 . I irukkovaiyai . 

10th c. Pattinattu PiJIui ; 7. IT inns: 1 razei, A. A*/*., v. 23: l!M* IB. \i. 
c. 1000. Numbiy-andai-nambi S. Aiyangai, 7. \. 220. 8. Tontfai- 
tiruvantad* and other poems. 

Early 12th. Sekkirui ; 9. I\riya Tmanam : I ruzer, hit A. v. 23 , 
Pope, TP. xciv ; BMC I'll. vi. 

12th c. Kuiirhi Appar; 10. I\ tin da Bin unant, Tr. of the Slanda Bui ana. 
I2th c. Uyyaxandan; 11. Tn uvuntiyar \ 45 triplets. KTr. Siddhanta 
JTtpika , xiv. 

12th c. Uyyavandan ; 12. 7 it ukkahri upfmdiya 1 : icx> quatrains, 
c. 1223. Meykamla; 13 Snui-pnma-bodha \ I2sutias: K Tr. Harnett, 
HI. 77. KTi. NullasCum Pillai, \/ A. 

c. 1250. Aiulnanch Siv.uhuiyu ; 14. ,SV aii-jhaiui-uddhi , on No. 1 ; 
KTi. Nallasvann Pijlai, Madias, 1913, paitial CTr. in Sehoineius, .S.V. , 
15. h upiu’irnpatfiu (mainly on Tala)’. 20 stanzas. KTr. Siddhanta 
Dipiha , xiii. 
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c. 1250 . Manavaehakam Kadand.in; 16 . I T nmai-vilakkn, the Light of 
Reality : 54 quatrains : KTr. NallasvamT PiHai, .SWW. 5. 

o 1280 . Marai Jnana-sambandha ; 17 . Saiva- sanni ya~ncn\ ETr. 

SuiJ/umta Plpika* vi., , 

c. 1813 . Umapati Sivacharya : Pope, 77 . xciii ; 18 . Siva-prnkasa : loo 
quatrain‘s: ETr. llnisingtnn, JAOS. 1854; 19 . Tiru-nrul-payan : too 
couplets on divine grace : ETr. Pope, IV. xxxix ff. ; 20 . Vihd-vcnba : 

1 3 quatrains ; KTr. Siddhanta Plptkd, xiv. 21 . Porrtpakrodai \ 190 lines; 
22 . K odt-K ai>i : 4 quatrains: ETr. Siddhanta Pip Jed, xiv. 23 . Ncm/iu- 
vidu-tf(tu\ 258 lines; 24 . Uttmai-ncri-vilakhtt'. 6 quatrains; 25 . Sail- 
kalpa-nitokaratia : 20 stanzas ; 26 . Knyil Put attain. 

15 th c. Kannudaiya Valjalar; 27 . OltviPodukkiun*, theological treatise 
in verse. 

Early 18 th. Tayumanavar; 28 . Hymns: a few KTrs. in S iddhdnta 
Dipika, 1 th ; in Arunachal.ini, S 7 'T. 28 ; in Prabuddha Bharat a during 
1913 ; and one KTr. Panic It, PI. 85. 

Died 1785 . Siva-jn«ina-yogi : II M( ' / B. vi ; 29 . Jh a 7 >idti-maha-bhashya , 
on No. 13: ETr. Nallas\,imi Pillai, SJB. ,, 30 . /.aghu 7 ikd on No. 13; 
31 . Stddhdn/a-dtpani : Tamil Ti. of the* Saraa-siddhanta-dlpikd , No. 4, 
p. 385; 32 . Tattuva Ptrakabt (i. e. Tattva-prakasa); 33 . 7 attuva Kattalei , 
a summary of No. 32: KTr. by I loisington, JAOS. 1854. 

4. KASHMIR SAIVISM. 

Intro.: Chatter]!, AW. Literal me in Sanskrit. 

Early 9 th. Vnsugupta ; 1 . St 7 , a-\Htr,i \ : A S. 8, 37. 

Date 9 th. Kallata ; 2 . Sp,tnda-karika\ ■ AW. 15, 37. 

End 9 th. Somananda ; 3 . Sivn-tin difi . AW. 17, 37. 

Early 10 th. Utpalacharya ; 4 . Pi atyabht]iid-kdrikas, with a comm., 
a summary ot the teaching of 3 . AW’. 19, 38. 

Mid 10 th. Ramakantha ; 5 . Spanda-vrariti , on 2 : AW. 16, 28, 38. 

Date 10 th. TUpala Vaishnava ; 6. Spanda-pi adiptka, on 2 : A N. 16, 38. 

c 1000 . Ah I una\a(rupta; 7 . Pr*itvabhifha- 7 »tmar\nih on 4 ; 8. Pra- 
fyabhi/hd vivrili-~’iin,ir\inl % on 4 : AW. 20, 38 , 9 . Pant) a!>>Pt : deals with 
Saivism in all its aspects: 7 vW. 21 , 10 . Pat atnai thasata : a sketch of 
Kashmir Saivism in 105 \eises. Text and KTr. Harnett, JA\ IS. 1910, 
70 7, 1338. Pased on the Adhaia-kat ika\. about which there is a dis- 
pute : JRAS. 1 c;i 2, 257, 474 ; Chatterji, A S'. 1 1. n. 3. 

lithe. Phaskara ; 11 . S’t7'n-\u/ra-7'di///ka, on I : AW. 9, 39. 

11 th o. Kshemaraia ; 12 . Si 7 'a-<iittra- 7 >iina) ktnl. on 1 : A S. 9. 35, 39. 
ETi. P. T. Sunivasa Iyengar, Allahabad, 1912: see Parnett, JJPIS. 1912, 
1107; 13 . Spanda-sandoha : is on the tirst suti.i of 2, but explains the 
teac lung of the whole work : AW. 10. 

11 th c. Vog.ir.ija ; 14 . lomm. on 10. 1 /Pr. Parnett, JI\ 'A S'. 1910, 718. 

Lato 12 th. Jayaratha ; 15 . Comm, on 9 : AW. 39. 

14 th c. Lai Ded ; 16 . Kashmiri verses : Grierson, JR. IS. 1918, 157. 

1380 . Madhava ; 17 . Essay in S' IKS', vi 11 : Cowell, 128. 

18 th c. Sivopadhyfiya ; 18 . Comm, on J Ijhdna Bhattava Tanira : 
Chatterii, AW. 313. 

5. V IRA SAIVISM. 

Gen. Intro. : Enthoven, ERR . vii. 71 ; Phandarkar, /’s'. 131 ; Rice, 
AY., chs. iv and v. Pooks in Sanskrit, unless otherwise described. 
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1. Yira Saiva documents in the Agamas. 
c. 1200. Somanatha of lVilakurki : 2. /»««./, *'i/ /\,Tel. : 3. Life of V an- 
ti it \u adhyii in mixed Sansk. and Tel. veiso. 

4. l w tti /hWtis, sermons in Kan.. Rice, AY.. 38 ; 40 . KTr. of 
those attributed to Rasava in MS. by Kao Sahib R. (i. Halkatti, Hijapur. 
c. 1350. Rughavahka , 5. Sniti/iti? xinttt Kan. : Rice, AY. 43 . 

14th c. Sba-yogI; 6 . Siddhantii- uklh 1 nutni . Tam. Tr., no. 8 , p .383 
above. 

1309. Bhima Ka\ 1 : 7. AV/jv/tw /\, Kan., lused on \ o. 2 : Rice, AY . 44 : 
abridged KTr.W mth, JJif!I\ + /N. 1865 6 ; 1 Tr. of one piece, Ku e, AY.. 47 . 
c. 1370. Mallanaiya : 8 . Kan.: Rue. AY.. 49 . 

c. 1385. Hadmatunka , 9. ]\idnuu <r/<i 1 1 . Kan.: Rice. AY. H *S. 
c. 1400. Smgi-i aja ; 10. Jui\,/ri/ Cii<u 1 1 > «/, Kan. : Rice, AY . 49 . 

1 or Tel. Tr.. see No 17 , below, and toi T ain. Tr. see No. J 4 , below, 
c. 1400. Mantontadarya . 11. fnnnn. on No. 6 ; 12. / 

15th c. C'hanna Yrishahhcndr.i Svanii , 13. / 'ini-S.u votktif s/ 1 , 1 - 
pnuilpika. 

15th c. ( lUrudeva ; 14. \ 'l? ti-Stin'it-och*n <i-f>r<id iptka. 

15tli c. Tontad Siddhesvara ; 15. I ira-Snu'ii-pr<ui~ipika . 
c. 1460. Chamarasa; 16. Vrttbhu-lihgit-lihi* Kan.: Rice, AY. 49 : 
Tam. Tr., no. 7 , p. ^ 83 , above. 17. Tel. Tr. of No. 10 . 

c. 1585. Yirfipaksha ; 18. ( hamui luiwiui /\, Kan.: Ri< e, A A. 40 . 
Abridged KTr. \Yurlh, //>7>7 \AS, 1805 - 6 . 

17th c. Channa Sadasiva Yogisvara , 19. Sivti-yog'i-prtuiipikti . 
17t.hc. Siva-guna-yogi, 01 Nipi-guna-Siva-yogi ; 20. J ///7/u- 

ttnttti, Saiva encyclopaedia; 21. Kan. Tr. of No. 20 : Rice, AY.. 68 . 

1657. Shadakshara I )e\a : Rice, AY.. 62 , 67 ; 22. ftbt/tiOA/iurtr P/on^, 
famous Kan. literary woik ; 23. Strfatt <i-S<i?r,{<inr-?'//<rs'<r i Kan. ) : Partial 
KTr. Harnett, />S(>. SY.. 1918 , p. 4 . 

17th c. Siva Prakasa ; 24. 'Jamil Tr. of No. 10 
18th c. Monappa ; 25. Ylt a-Sat~ui-<Uhorn-k<tu\tubh<i. 

T'he dates of the following woiks seem to be uncertain : 

Snpnli Panditaradhya ; 26.St/k,tr<r Iiha\hvn on 
First half published in Tclugu character <\t Secunderabad, 1 3 . 

Svaprabhananda Sivacharya ; 27 S/v,{(h',u/<t-/n<rn/.i? t : SidUh>ittt<i 
DlpikiU vi. 1 - 8 . 

Nanjanacharya ; 28. W'dtisnnt- l r /r,i-Sit!'-' , ,i-( iunfnnM/n. 

Nandikesvara ; 29. / \nigtt-dhtir*inii-i Ji<i/tdt 1 L 1 (Seini-1. ifiguyut). 

Siddhavirana . 30 sbfti.i/- 1 'tt tt-.Stf/ tui-umt-vt/iit'/tr/iti. 

Roth authors and dates of the following seem to be unknown. 

31. / ’iniStr/i'ii-Mtf/tt-vtrnyni/tti ; 32 / 7;v-.S\//vv/-/ htntdriktt ; 33. 
Vlf (i-Sah'a-tlhitrmti-siromnni . 34. I 'mi-Stth ti-ituUit-prttkiiukti. 


6 . Til K SITTAKS. 


c. 16th. Patirakiriyai ; 1. Hymns: KTr. Cover, FSS1. 158 . 

Pattinattu Pi]jai(?); 2. Hymns: JiTrs. (lover. /AV.S 7 . 160 . 
c. 17th. 3. Sr<’(i-\ 'dkyam : KTrs. C iover, FSS ’/. 170 ; Harnett, ///. 88 . 

17th c. Tattuva Rayar ; 4. A daiigan-murai. 

( C 2 
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x. Litorature of the Sect of Brahma. 

Murkandeyy P. xlv. 27 35; xlvi. 14-21. ETr. Pargiter, MP. 

Ptvfnui P. i : see V\ tlsnn, Works, iii. 24. 
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a. Yinayv lb: Nanjio, 1115, 1127, 1132, 1135, 113b, 1160, 1161, 1162. 
Nanjio, 1 160 ■ Sansk. text J. /. 1 913, 11. 465 , 1 loeinle, MRRL. 357, 358.. 
Many Avad.ina works are dependent on this Vinaya : Winternit/., JL 1. 
217, 222. 

b. Sri i \ lb: Hoemle, MRHL. 166. 

(. AimiDilARMA lb: 'Pakakusu, JETS. 1905,67. 

Kai)ayampntra; 1 .Jhanapf asthana-sast) a: Nanjio, 1273; cumins., 
N. injio, 1263, 1264. 

Sauputia : 2, Ab/ud/nv nia~saiigi tipary ay apada, Nanjio, 1276. 
VasmnitrA ; 3 . Abhidhat ma-prakaranapada, Nanjio, 1277. 
Dcvnsannan ; 4 . Abfud/nu ma-vijhanakayapada, Nanjio, 1281. 
Wisiimitra, 5 . A Idiid/iai ma-d/iatukayapada, Nanjio, 1282. 
Mahamaudgalyayana ; 6 . Abhniharma-skandhapada , Nanjio, 1296. 
Mahamaiidg.il) a> ana , 7 . /'/ ajhaptipada-sastia, Nanjio, 1317. 
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On the litst beet ion ol no. 7 aie based tliiee famous dependent winks, 
namely : 

Early 4 th. Yasubandhu ; 8. AMiiiiIu}nnti-koi*t % .1 set of \crses. Kan- 
kits, Nanjio, 1270, with a commentary, Nanjio, 1267, 1269. Poussin, 
V. ct r. ; E RE. iv. 1 31 ; Levi, ERE. i. 20; Winternit/, II. 1. 257. 

4 th c. Sah^habhadra; 9 . Nyavanusa) a-Ki\ti a. a criticism of 8 : Nanjio, 

1265. 

Yasomitra ; 10 . Abidharma-koLi-:\\ik}iya. a < omm. on 8 : Nanjio, J 207 ; 
Poussin, V. tt ) . ; ERL. iv. 131 ; Alitr.t, 3 ; Leu, LKE. 1. 2o ; Ja< obj, 
EKE. ii. 201 ; Winteinitz, II. i. 257. 

F. MCI ASA K V AST I V A I ) 1 N S. 

Yinaya P. : Nanjio, col. 441. 

Rratiwoksha-sutm : ETr. from tin* Tibet. m, YuKabhushana, 
JAM*. 1 915. 

1 ) 11 AKM A( ilj P l'AS. 

VinayaP.: Nanjio, 1117, 1128; I locrnle, MKJU .4,9. Abhuu\hk> 
Mana-sut* a\ Nanjio, 680; Winternit/., 11 . 1. 194. Kir. ot the Chinese 
Text, Peal, 7 hi Romautu J '.eye mi of S<ikv<i lluddna. London, 187 c. 

II. SAMMITIYAS. 

Vin \ya P. : Nanjio, 1139. 

v. Literary Works, partly ill nay an a, partly Mahayana. 

c. 100 . Matri< beta : 'fhomab, ERL. uii. 495 ; Yidyabhhshana, J. \SR. 
1910, 425, Winteinitz, II. 1. 211 ; 1 . \\u n<nnu/ia:\u nnna, a hymn in 
400 stanzas : Intro, and ETr. Thomas,/.-/, kxxiv. 145, 2 . SatafuiHcihi- 
.uEr-s/a/rti, a hymn in I 50 stanzas : Nanjio, 145b; Hoemle, MRllL. 58; 
8. Mitht?/ a .nkiuiiktt-tik/iiiy a letter to Kinj* Kanislika. Other uoiks: %ee 
ERE. uii. 495. 

Early 2nd. Asvaghosha : Anesaki, ERE. 11. 159; JR AS. 1914, 747; 
W interim/., II. 1. 201 ; Nanjio, col. 369 ; 4 . Ruduhtuhartfd : Intro and 
ETr. Lowell, .S A 7 A \li\ ; Nanjio, 1351 ; 5 . S,iimd*n itnanda-Ka <y<i : 
H. P. hasui, J. 1 S/>. 1904, 47; W niteinit/, IJ. i. 206; 0. Si(tr<d<u'nhdr>r. 
I' Tr. Huber, Paris, 1908, \\ mtcrmtz, II. 1. 208; 7 . l'i/hn/n/ti and 
8. MtUfiivdnaZriuitihotfHntti: of doubtful authentic lty, W internit/, JL i. 209. 

2 nd c. Nandisvara ; 9 . A .'<rd'in>A<i/ak,i : full nummary, Mitia, 17 
W intermix, 11 . 1. 21L; Nanjio, 1324 . J R. IS. 1915, ^05; AMii. 11. 284. 
I Tr. . I ME \\ ni. 

10. K*tn>ias<it tkn: Winternit/, II. 1. 221 ; A Mi,, ii. 282 
ci. 200 . 11 . lR>kitz>iidittia % Mitia, 6; WinUmit/, JL 1. 224; Nanjio, 

1 344 - 

3 rd c. 12. /hzyin’.tiiamt : Winternit/, II. 1. 22 1. 

4 th c. Arya-sura; 13 Jat,ik<i-mal<i . W mlennt/, II. i. 212. ETr. 
Speyei. London, 1895 

11 th e Kshemendra : 14 . Avtidiinakalpalatii . Full summary, Mitia, 
57 : Winternit/, 1 L 1. 229. A number ol the tales in E Yi.JR/S 1 v. 
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vi. The Mahayana. 

Gen. Intro.: Poussin, ERE. viii. 330; Suzuki, Outlines of Mahay Cum 
Buddhism, Pondon, 1907; but see Poussin’s Review, JR AS. 1908,885. 
Av.ilokitcsvara: Poussin, ERE. ii. 256. 

A. Mahayana-sOtras. 

1 . Saddharma-pundaEika : Poussin, ERE . viii. 145; Winternit/, II. i. 
230. Intro, and ETr. Kem, SEE. xxi ; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 839: Nanjio, 
134, I 39; AMO. ii. 242. 

2 . 1 jilit avi star a: Winternitz, II. i. 194; partial ETr. Mitra, Calcutta, 
1881 ; KTr. Koucaux, Paris, 1892; Nanjio, 159, 160; AMG. ii. 223. 

3 . Karandai'vu/m (prose): Poussin, ICR hi. i. 95; ii. 259; Winternit/, 
II. i. 238; Mitra, 101 ; Nanjio, 168, 782; A MG. ii. 246. 

4 . Gandavyilha , or Buddhavataihsaka- siitra : Winternit/., II. i. 242; 
Mitia, 90; Nanjio, 87 ; AMG. ii. 208; (iiiftis, 232, 242. 

5 . KaiunCipirndai ika : Mitra, 285; Nanjio, 142 ; AMG ii. 242. Partial 
KTr. A Mh. v. 78, 1 53. 

6 . Megha-sufra (a rain-chann with many dhdrams) : Winternitz, II. i. 
269; Bcnclall, JR AS. 1880, 386 ; Naipio, 244; AMG. ii. 265. 

7 . Lahkavatara-suh a\ Analysis: Yidyabhusliana, JA SB. 1905, 1 59; 
Winternitz, 11 . i. 243; Poussin, Opinions, 392; Mitra, 113; Nanjio, 175 ; 
AMG. ii. 237. 

8. Samadhh a j a : Winternitz, II. i. 244; full summary in Mitra, 207; 
AMG. ii. 249. 

9 . Susuirnaprab/nxsa : Winternitz, II. i. 245; Anesaki, JCR 1 .. iv. 839, 
840; Mitra, 241 : Nanjio, 12b; AMG. ii. 315 ; Hoernle, MREI \. 108. 

10 . Rashtrapalapanpriclnhhd : Winternit/. 11 . i. 246 ; Nanjio, 23 (18) ; 
AMG. ii. 254. 

11 . Mahasanmpaia-sittra : Nanjio, 61 ; Hoernle, MR EL. 100. 

12 . Bhadrai harya. propitious practice: Poussin, ERE. ii. 74911.; 
r anjio, IT42; AMG. ii. 212. 

13 . I ipali-paript'iihi h ha-suit a : Vinaya of the Mahayana; Poussin, 
Opinions, 334m ; Nanjio, 1109; A MG. ii. 197-8. Parts m KTr. AMG. v. 81. 

B. Books on tiik Tkn Stacks ok ihk Bodhisativa Carekr. 
See Poussin, ERE. ii. 743. 

1 . Dasaldunnaka ; a chap, of the M ahavastu : Poussin, ERE. viii. 329 ; 

•i- 744 - , - 

2 . Pasabhumaka-sut) a (Maclhyamaka) : Poussin, ERE. ii. 745 n. ; 
Nanjio, 1 10, 105, 87. 

3 . Dasabhumisvara : an enlarged edition of No. 2, found in Nepal, 
Mitra, 81 ; Winternit/, 11 . i. 244 ; Poussin, ERIC. it. 745 n. 

4 . Eodhisattvabhumi (Yogachara) : Poussin, ERE. ii. 745 n., 746, 747, 
750, v 1 i 1 . 256. It is a portion of Asanga’s Yogat haratdiumi-sastra : 
Nanjio, 1170; Winternit/, II. i. 255. Summarized in English in Le 
MusCon. N.S. vi. 38; vii. 213. 

(. . Thk Paruuse Mahayana. 

1 . SnkJtavafnyuha : Winternitz, 1 1 . i. 240; Poussin, Opinions, 266-73 ; 
Intro, and KTr. Muller, SEE. xlix ; Nanjio, 23 (5) ; AMG. ii. 214. 

2 . Sukhdvati'.yuha (the shoiter text) : Intro, and ETr. Muller, SEE. 
xlix; Nanjio, 200. 

3 . Amitavurdhyana-sutta : Intio. Muller, SEE. xlix; ETr. from 
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Chinese, Takakusu, SEE. xhx. See also Poussin, ERL.. ii. 25711.: 
Nanjio, 198. 

4. Vasubandhu, Afitiramitiiyu.s-suiro-ka<stro : Nanjio, 1204. 

D. Madhyamaka Literature. 

Gen. Intro.: Poussin, ERL. vin. 235. For the Prajha-paramit.i 
workr, see Winternit/., II. 1. 247. and for othei wotks of the same class, 
see Nanjio, 1-22. 

1. TJh: Jii'd-Jiuntf} cd Rrdjhrt-l'rirahiitd-'iiitra : Nanjio, 16. 

2. The ten-thousand 1 7\ : Nanjio, 5. 

2. The twcnty-fivc-ihomiuiil EE . : Nanjio, 4. 

4. The Vajractu hkediLa PE. (diamond-cutlet): Naniio, 10. Intro, 
and ETr. Muller, SEE. xlix : Hoernle, J//\7>7.. 176, 17S, 214. 

5. The Shorter , and 6. 1 'Jie longer EE. Urtthtya: Nanjio, 19, 935. 
Intro, and ETrs. Muller, A EJL NI.IX; Aneaioto Civ//., 1; Wintennt/, 

1 1. i. 272. 

Mid 2nd. Nagarjuna : Anesaki, ERL. iv. 838 ; W in tern it/, II. 1. 250 ; 
Poussin, ERE . \iti. 336 ; 7. M uta/uadhyaniala-kanlo : Poussin, ERr. 
viii. 255 ; 8. Afxutobhiiyoy «i mmin. on 7 by the authoi . Winternit/, 11. 1. 
251. CTr. from the Tibetan, Walleser, J >ie nuttleic I e/ire ties IWiyai fittin , 
f leidelbei'R, 1911 ; 9. Yoyaeata) a: H. P. Sastri, Il.xn. Other woiks: 
Nanjio, col. 370; Winternitz, II. 1. 252; \ idyabhushana, MS/I.. 70. 

c. 300. Aryadeva : Winternit/, 11. 1. 254; Nanjio, <ol. 370; 10. Eo~ 
ilhisnth'ayoydcha} a ChntuhSatakti \ JI. P Sastri, /AS E. July, 1911; text, 
edited by II. P. Sustn, Calcutta, 1914: see ES()SI . 1918; 11. Svadhi- 
shthani-prabhethi, II. P. Sastri, ii. xni. 

c. 600, Jiha\aviveka ; 12. Rra/ha-pr uEipa, comm, on No 7: Nanjio, 
1185; Fcei, Tamtjour , Mdo. xvni. 44 299; Poussin, ERI . vm. 235; 
13. Tiirkdji old, a cnticism of the schools of philosophy: W’allrsn, 
DA r. 7 ; A Mu. ii. 367. 

Early 7th.. Chandiakirti ; 14. Ertistifi/ni/hida, comm, on No. 7: 
Poussm, ERE. viii. 235 ; 15. Afadhyontokovoforo <j*en. \u>rk on the 
Mahayana system): Winternitz, II. i. 251 ; Mitia, 1; Poussin, 
if unions, 1 34 ; LRE. ii. 745, 748; viii. 332. E l i. from the Tibetan, 
Poussin, Le A fust on, vm ff. ; 16. Comm, on No. 10: text, 11. P. .Sastri, 
Calcutta. 1944. 

7th e. Santidc\a; 17. Siksho oi/t/t/eln hhaytt : Winteinitz, II. 1. 2(>o ; 
IV ussin, Opinions, 321 ; LRE. viii. 405,11.2; 18. Eodhu hoiyovntin a : 
Intro, and ETr. Parnctt, I he Roth of LtyhL London, 1909. 1'Tr. Poussin, 
Paris, 1907. An old Ilengah version: Sen, II EL L. 5. See also '1 awney, 
JRAS. 1908, 583; Winternit/, i I. \. 263; Poussin, ERE. 1. 97; ii. 184, 
749- 

8th c. Santarakshita; 19. Modhyamakoluhko) a: W T alleser, DAY. 18. 
20. TatIvti$ohg>aha % Vidyabhushana, AIS 1 1 .. 125. 

E. VllNANAVAJ»\ LUKKAiUKlv. 

Gen. Intro. : Poussin, Opinions, 186, 200; Levi, Intro, to ETr. of 
M (iJniytino-suiraltnhkiif >i ; Winternit/, II. i. 255. 

c. 300. Asariya : Anesaki, ERL., ii. (>2 ; Winternitz, 11. 1. 255 ; I. Yoyn- 
thorabhnnusa\tia : Nanpo, 1170, 1085, AMO. 11. 257. For the section 
called Rotihniitti'tiOfutmi. see No. 4, p. 396; 2. M ahaytuia-suti aittihlai o : 
Nanjio, 1190. lntio. ami 1 Tr. Levi, Paris, 1907, 1911 ; 3. Vt tomtanti o \ 
Nanjio, 123b . see Levi, op, » it. i. 
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Early 4 th. VnMibandhu : Winternit/, II. i. 256. Life in Chinese by 
Paramartha, Nanjio, 1463: FTr. Takakusu in T'oung Pao, v, 1904; 
4 . I Imsakfv ikaprakarana : 20 verses on the Vijhanavada : FTr. from the 
Tibetan, Poussin, J c Museon , 1912, 53 ; 5 . Abhidharma kosa : sec No. 8, 
p. 50 r. above; 6 . l\u annndhasaptati, a polemic against the Sfinkhya: Win- 
teimt/, II. 1. 258; Takakusu ,JRAS. 1905, 16; Keith, A S. 87 ; 7 . (lathdsah- 
yuiha'. Winternit/, II. i. 257; ETr. Roekhill, Udanarargd (London, 
1892), 213. Other woiks : Nanjio, cols. 371-2 ; Vidyabhushana, MSI /.. 76. 
8 . Maliayana-sraddhotpada-sastra : Nanjio, 1249 ; Winternit/, II. 

I. 210; F.Tr. Suzuki, Chicago, 1900, 

Early 7 th. C. handragomin ; 9 . Sishyalekhadharmti-kavya : Winternit/, 
JI. 1. 259 ; 10 . Nyiiyalokasidd/ti : Vidyabhushana, MSIL. 123. 

Early 7 th. 1 Jharmaklrti : Keith, JRAS. 1916, 380. 

vii. Sakta Buddhist Literature. 

Gen. Intro : Poussin, Opinions, 343, 378; Anesaki, ERE. iv. 840. 
Literature: Winternit/, II. 1.266; Mitra; II. P. Sastri, 1 1 . ii xv ; Nanjio, 
cols. 443 55 ; AMO . ii. 291-349; Waddell, ERE. vii. 785. 

A. Tantkas. 

Early 7 tli. 1 . 'J'dtZidg'ita-yuhydka or ilu/iya-uwid /a . Winternit/, II. i. 
274, 2(>2 , Mitra, 2bi ; AMO. 11. 299. 

7 tli o. 2 . Sn ,'nrntipi tddia wf/anidni/d : Catalogue of Uodyson MSS. 

i. 8 ; lii. 10.59, vii. 73 , Mitra, 241 ; Nanjio, 126, A Mit, ii. 3T 5 ; 

Winternit/, II. 1. 245 ; ERE. iv. 839. See no. 9, p. 396. 

7 th o. 8. Midiomiitothiinob/iisomhod/ii . Anesaki, ER IS iv. 840; 
Nanjio, 530; A Mil. ii. 307. 

7 th c. 4 . SnstddJtikonwiti/io 71 : Nanjio, 533; AMO. ii. 341. 

7 tli and 8tli oc. 5 . Tantras translated into Chinese by Amoghavajra : 
Nanjio, col. 446, esp. Nos. 1020, 1023, 1044, 1054, 1064. 

Early 8th. 6. Vajm-wnnfi <i- t ihi> ustinti-moi a 71 : AMO, ii. 348. 

7 . Ounti-kiiTnndorynfiti ( verso) : Mitia, (>3 , Winternit/, II. 1. 238; 
Poussin, /: RE 1.95; 11 259 60. See Earandicyn/ht. nlxne, p. 396, 

8 . Mahakala /. : Winternit/, 11 . i -74: Mitia, 172; AMO. 

ii. 208. 

Prob. 9 th c. 9 . Rahi /lakranta : \\ internit/, 1 1 . 1. 273 , Poussin, / Judos 
ct 7 rr/r\' ] antiiquos. 

A.D. 965 . 10 . SiHalai haki a 71 : Poussin, ERJ . i. 95 ; Waddell, ERE, 
iv. 572 ; 11 . P. Sastn, II. 11 ; Winteinit/, II. i. 275 ; A Mil. ii. 292. 

10 th c. 11 . // e-vat ra l.\ 1 1 . P. Sastn, I L xu , Nanjio, 1060; AMO. 

II. 2 03 ; Getty, (EVE. 125. 

12 . ( kandanialu 1 n k\ / id /id 71 : H. 1 *. Sastn, II. ix ; AMO. ii. 298. 
18 . Hernia T. : U. P. Sastri, IL vn ; AMO. ii. 347. 

10 th c. 14 . / djm-bhdii d'i'n /.: Nanjio, 1062; Getty, OlYE. 146. 

15 . Dakinl-jala-sambara : II. P. Sastn, II. xiii ; AMii. ii. 292. 
10 th e. 16 . Manjusri mula T. : Winternit/., II. i. 275 ; Nanjio, 1056; 
A Mil, ii. 313. 

10 t.h c. 1 . 7 . Ehutadainaro /. : Nanjio, 1031 ; A Mil. ii. 334. 

Pi. Otiii-k Sakta Works. 

10 th c. Kami Bhatta; 1 . Chat yachdiya-vinEehaya, Bengali love-songs: 
Sen, HELL. 38. 
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10 th or 11 th. 2 . Doha? novo, a Bengali aphoristic work: Son, 

J/PLL. 1 6. 

3 . Jnanadi-sadhana, a Sahapyfi polemical work in Bcivj.Ui . Son, 
VSP. i. 26 ff. 

12 th or 13 th. 4 . Se.iytwibhu I\ : Wmlcrnit/ II. i. 26; . Mitia, 240 , 

Poussin, ERE . i. 94. 

C. D H ARAN is. 

1 . The two Prajha-pfiramita-hridaya siitras : abo\o, Nos 5 and 6, p. 397, 

2 . ( 's/nnsha-wjaya J>fi. : Hocrnle, JRAS. 1911.460, Mitia, 267; Nanpo. 
34«S, 1467 ; si MG. ii. 306. 

3 . A pari i jita-nu iJnl pt atyaiiy n\i />//.: Hocrnle, JR As. 1911. 461; 
MR PL. 52; Mitra, 227; Nanjio, 1016. 

4 . Apiinmittiyur /)//., lor long life: Mitra, 41 ; Hocrnle, MRU L. 
289 ; Getty, GN 7 >. 9. 

5 . I\i?n haraksha : Mitra, 164: Winternit/, II. 1. 271. 

6. Durgati-porisodhafui J >/i. : Mitra, 84; si MG. ii. ^06. 

7 . Mahamnvuti Oh. against snake-poison : Mitra, 173: Winternit/, II 
i. 271 ; Nanpo, 306 ; A MG. ii. 316. 

8. Pornasavatinama !>//. : Mitra, 176; Nanjio, 973. 

9 . Chundi-dcvi J)/i . : Nanjio, 344, 345, 346 

10 . Eleven Tibetan Dharanis: ETr. AM(>. v. 421. 

1 ). Stotra. Odes. 

Intro.: Wilson. U’b/'/w, 1 1 , ii , Winternit/, II. i 267; Vidyahhtishaiu, 
Bauddh'i stoit as a myr* tha ( /if. 1908), Intro. 

Early 6th. Chandragomin , 1 . Tarasadhanasafaka \ \\ internit/, 1 1 . 1. 
269. 

Mid 8th. Sarvajhamitra ; 2. Aryafafasraydharasfoft a : Mitra, 228; 
Winternit*/., II. i. 268. 

3 . I'artimii} iZniminiti-saiigitL or Manjusrnnwta-saiigih ; Mitra, 
175; Nanjio, 1370; A MG. 11. 291; Poussin, Opinion 390; RRE. 
viii. 405. 

4 . Supr<ibh(V(i-st<tv<t , 49 odes : Mitra, 239. 

IV. JAIN LITKRATURK 

Gen. Intro. : Mrs. Sim lair Stevenson, The I feoff of J<itnnm y <)\foid, 
1915; Jacobi, ER E. vii. 465. The system: Madhava, s/W.iii: Cowell, 
36; Mrs. Stevenson, op. rit. ; Jacobi, J hi) d ()?. ( />//.*,'. n. 39 ; ERR. n. 
199; vii. 467. Cosmography: Jacobi, RRE. iv. 160. Biography: 
Tank, A J h. tionary of Jaina Rioyrophy (A only), Ariali, 1917. Tech- 
nical terms: The Jaina item On tiotiary. Jaini, Anah, 1918. 

I.ITKRATURK : No history exists, but Gueiinot’s Es\at de Bibliographic 
Jonta. Paris, 1906, contains lull lists and indices of the books. 

i. Svetambara Iiiteratnro. 

Thk Canon : Weber, JA. xvii-xxi ; Jacobi, N /> A. XXI 1 . axw xlvn , 
XLV. xl ; fiRE. vii, 467. Names in list given in Sanskrit, Piakrit 
equivalents in brackets. The Canon is in Prakrit. Later literature in 
Sanskrit, unless otherwise desa ibed. 

A. Eleven Anc.a : 1 . .V hara (Ayara) : 2 . Sutrakrita (Suyagada) ; 

3 Sthana (Thana) ; 4 . Samav.iya ; 5 . Bliagavati ; 6. Jhatadharmakatha 
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(Nayadhainmakaha) ; 7 . U pasakadasa (Uvasagadas.lo) ; 8. Antakritadasa 
(Antagadadasao) ; 9 . Anuttaraupapatikadasa (Anuttarovavaiyadasao) ; 

10 . Prasnavyakarana ( Pamhavagarana) ; 11 . Vipaka (Vivaga) ; [ 1 2. 

DrEhtivada : lost |. 

B. iv*elve IJpanga: 12 . Aupapatika (Ov.tiya); 13 . Rajaprasmya 

(Rayapasen.uyya) ; 14 . Jivabhigama ; 15 . Prajnapana (Pannavana) ; 

10. Jambudvipaprajhapti (Jambuddivapannatti) ; 17 . Chandraprajnapti 

(Chandapannatti) ; 18 . Suryaprajnapti (Suriyapannatti) ; 19 . Nirayavali 
I Nirayavaliy.Io) or Kalpika (Kappiyao) ; 20 . Kalpavataihsika (Kappava- 
dniisiuo) ; 21 . Pushpika (Pupphiyao) ; 22 . Pushpachiidd (Pupphacfilao) ; 
23 Vrishnidasa (Vanhidasao). 

C. Ten Prakirna (P.unna or Payanna): 24 . Chatulisarana (Chausa- 

raria) , 25 . Sanislara (Santhara); 20 . Aturapratyakhyana (Aurapachchak- 
hana) ; 27 . Bhaktapaiijna ; 28 . Tandulavaitalika (TandulaveyFdiya) ; 

29 . Chandaviyyaya ; 30 . Devendrastuva (I )evindatthaa) ; 3 i. Ganitavidya 
(Craniviyya) ; 32 . Mahapratyakhydna ; 33 . Virastava (Viratthaa). 

D. Six ChhedasOtka or Chiikdagkantiia : 34 . Nisitha; 35 . Maha- 
nisitha ; 36 . Vyavahara ; 37 . Dasastuiaskandha, including 37 a. Kalpa- 
sutra ; 38 . Brihatkalpu ; 39 . Pahchakalpa. 

E. Two sutras without a common name: 40 . , Nandi ; 41 . Anuyo- 
g ad vara. 

F. Jour MOJ.\sutka or MOlagkantha : 42 . Uttaradhyayana ; 

43 . Avasyaka ; 44 . I )as,ivaik.ilik.i ; 45 . Piudamry ukti. 

Note: For some variation in the canoni< al list, see Mrs. Stevenson, 

HJ\ * 3 * 

I ransla HONS : ETis. of Nos. I* 3, 37 a, and 42, Jacobi, .S />/:. xxii 
and xlv ; of No. 7, Hocinle, Cal< utta, 1888; of Nos. 8 and 9, Barnett, 
( > 77 r . London, 1907. 

Wki i kks : 

Pro/ tia piuio, 15, is attributed to Ajj.isama (Weber, l A. xvii. 282) and 
also to Kdtakai fiarya (Guerinot, 176). 

Chafuhsat ana, 24, is attributed to Virabhadia. 

I yavahat a, 3b, 1 >asa\t utaskhandha, 37, including Katpii-sfitt a , 37 a, 
and Rt ihatkatpa , 38, are attiibuted to Bhadrabahu, about 300 it. c 

XaiitU-sutra , 40, and part of the Kalpa-siitra , 37 a, may possibly be by 
Devarddhi, who nnnnged the Canon : Weber, 1 . 1 . x\i. 212. 

Ihiitnuiikaliku, 44, is attributed to Sipambhava. 

E XTR A-C A NONICAL LlTKR AT t : RK. 

300 B.C. Bhadrabahu; 46 . Niryuktis, i. e. brief comms. in Prakrit 
verse, on Nos. 1, 2, 18, 36, 37, 42, 43, 44; 47 . Upasargahara-.\totra 
(Prak.), an ode to Parsvanatha : text and KTr. Jacobi, Kalpasiitia 
(Leipzig, 1879), p. 1211. 

Kfdakacbarya ; 48 . An old Jain astronomy : Guerinot, 22. Some 
say there were live K.ilakacharyas : (iuerinot, 176. 

3 rd or 4 th. Vimala Sun ; 49 . Paumai hariya (Prak.) ; a Jain Rnma- 
yana. Jacobi, Mod. Rev. 1914, 574 ; ERE. vii. 467. 

4 th or 5 th. Umasvati; 50 . Tattvdrthddhigatna-sut) a : analysis in 
English. Mitra, Not it < v, vii. 187; Text, GTr., and notes, Jacobi, /.DMA. 
K. 287 an I 512 : Text, Intro. ETr. and Comm., J. L. Jaini, Arrali, 1919. 

4 th or 5 tli. Siddhasena Divakara; 51 . Kalvanamandi ra-stotra i ode 
to Parsvanatha : Text and CiTr. Jacobi, /. St. xiv. 375 ; 52 . Nyaydvatat a 
(Logic): Text and KTr. Vidyiibhushuna, Arrah, 1915. 
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A.X). 514 . Tin; Canon. Devarddhi presided, possibly author of the 
Majidi-siUm. No. 40, and of part of the Kalpa-sult a, No. 37 a. 

Early 6th. Siddhasena (iani: 53 . TatlvarthaAika^x comm, on No. 50 
54 . A numbci of Pink. hhashyas, 1. e. prose fomms., on the canomiM 
texts: see Leumann, ZDMC . xlvi. 5, Si : Jacobi, ZPMC. lx. 289 : \ idya- 
bhushaua, MS 11 .. 22 ; (iuerinot, 156. 

Early 7 th. Manatuh^a, (iueiinot, 392; 55 . lViaktdwa) a-stolra : 
Text and ( iTr. Jacobi, /. .S 7 . xi\. 359; (iuerinot, 204; 56 . A/ \ayaha)ii- 
dofta: (iuerinot, 74, 372; Peterson, i. 3 2 

c. 800 . Jkippabhatti ; 57 . Stmts stot 7 <i : nhandarkai, R. 1 8<S 3 4, 
15 ; Duff, ( V. 65. 

8th or 9 th. Jayavallabha ; 58 . \\i//dl,ia^a (Pink.) : Pdiandaikai, A\ 
1883-4, 16; Konow and Lanman’s Karpu? a-waftja?'i (fl()S.). 103; 
Jarohi, ERh. vn. 467 ; Mod. lu‘v. 1914, 373 ; (iuerinot, f>7, So, 84. 

Early 8th. Mallav.ldin : Yidyabhushana, .JA S/A. 34; IVleison, iv. 4. 

Late 9 th. llanbhadra : Life and date, Pulle, (iSAl. i 47 : viii. 159; 
ix. 1 : \ii. 225 ; 59 . Com ms. on nos. 1 5, 16, 43, 44 : Leumann, Z.PMd. xlvi. 
581; < iueiinot, 36, ()(). T44, 38*/, 433; 60 . .S h,iddar\a/ias,uni/, h, hltava : 
Text and Intro : Pulle, lor. c it. 1 * 1 r. of last chapter, Suali, Ac Ma\ t on y 
190*8, ix. 277; 61 . S,miafdit ht Itl/akakd : Prak. tales: pnohi, / A 7 A vii. 
467 ; Mod. Rev. 1914, 576; (iuerinot, 67. 

Late 9 tli. Silanka : Leumann, ZPMC. xlvi. 581 ; 62 . < mum. on 
No. 1: A. I). 863: (iuerinot, 79, 132; Peterson, iii. 36; 63 . Comm, on 
N T o. 2 : (iuerinot, 65, I 33 ; 64 . Comm, on part of No. 43. 

A. 23 . 906 . Siddharshr : 1 ife and date : ( iuerinot, 4 1 7 ; 65 . I'paniih- 
fdiava-p/ a pant Jiakatha : Px.ik, allegory: Intro, and partial ITr. Ikillmi, 
(iSAI. xvn and x\ iii : (iuerinot, 150; Jarohi, Mod. Rev. 1914, 5 76; 
ERE. vi i 4A7, 

66. Kaitthachdryakathatiaki* (Prak.); Jarohi, ZPMC. w.xiv. 247; 
C.ueiinot, r/ 5 , 4(37. 

Late 10 th. Sobhana : I if<* , with text and (iTr. ot 67 . Cfiaturvimiatt- 
// Uti 7/ uti : jarohi, Z/>Mu. xxxii. 509. 

Late 10 th. Dhanapala : Life, with text and ( iTr. of 68. AV v/mA/m- 
paTuJia w’ka : Klatt, ZPA/C xxxin. 445 ; (iueiinot, 50, 2- >5 ; 69 . 1 ilaka- 
man)ti)'i\ Jacobi, ERE. vii. 467; 70 . Ediyaku lu /tJil , a. 1x972, a Prak. 
voiabnlaiy : Text. Pmhlei, ( iot tinmen, 1879. 

10th c. 71 . fivaka ( limfatnani . romantic poem in 'Lain . HM ( ' / A*, iv. 

Died 1040 . Santistin ; 72 . Prak. comm, on No. 42 : f a< obi, W A ,JA, 
Preface; 73 . wyant, Prak. dogmath work: text and }■ 'l’i. (iueiinot, 
JA. 1902, 231 ; (iueiinot, 158. 

FI. 1069 . J marhandra (guru of Abhayadeva) ; 74 . Santveya raiii^n sal a , 
a woik on woiahip in 18,000 couplets : Duff. Cl. 128; Peterson, R. V. xx. 

Died 1078 . Abhayadeva: Peterson, A*. IV. n ; Leumann, ZPMC. 
xlvi 582; 75 . Cotnms. on Nos. 3-12: (iueiinot, 55, 66, ( 38 , 69, 133, 134, 
135. 138 ; 76 . Jayatihuyanastotra : Peterson, A*. 111 25 ; ( inch mot, 70. 

FI. 1082 . ( iunachandra ; 77 . M alnvCirat hat ita { Pink } : 1 >uff, Cl. 132. 

1086 - 1169 . Devabhadra: Peterson, A*. IV. liv , (iuerinot, 82; 
78 . Pdrivnnathm haritra, a. I). 1112; 79 . Mrocharitra ; 80 . Sathve- 
o-arahifaka/d, on worship. 

1089 - 1173 . Hcmachandia, Life: lUihler, Veber das Ishen dot Jama - 
Mont lies l/emaohandr «c, Vienna, 1889. Jacobi, A R E. \i. 5c;! ; Cuerinot. 
410: 81 . Comm, on No. 41; 82 . Yo^asdslra, or Adhyalmofutm.\had ; 

D d 
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Intro., Analysis, and ( ITr. Windisch, ZDftTG. xxviii. 185, 628; rf. also 
(iarbe, .S Y. 39 40; 83 . /' itaragastuti : (Iuerinot, 157, 410; 84 . Pra- 
manathintamani : Jacobi, A RE. vi. 59T ; 85 . / ridias/itisoldlapurusha- 
(luni/a: Analysis, M lira, Notices , viii. 122; 86. Ponushtoparvon 

(appendix to 8 q ) : Intro., Text, and Analysis, Jacobi, Calcutta, 1891. 
(Ilr. of the fables in this work, 1 lertcl, Ausgeivahlte Erzahlungett out 
l lemot handra's I'orisithlapariuin ; 87 . Mahavmu honta (last chapter of 
85): (jiiennot, 49, 82: 88 Vawdnui-I I hula ( *'iak.), Jacobi, Mod. Rev. 
1914, 57D; Peterson, R. i. 58; (luennot, 75. 

PI. 3150 . Maiayagin : Neumann, xlvi. 582; 89 . Comms on 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 36, 40: (Iuerinot, 6g, 55, (>5, 115, 69, 79. 

Late 12 th. Chamlrasfui : Peterson, A’. IV. xwu ; 00 . Prak conuns. 
on Nos. 19, 43 : (Iuerinot, 69, 398. 

PI. 1191 . Asa da ; 91 . Vroekamanjari : Duff, Cl. 107; Peterson, R. 
IV. xii ; 92 . Vpadeuikamloh : (luennot, 84. 

PI. 1220 . Jmadattasui 1: Duff, CJ. 179; 93 . C/vekovi/dso: Bhandarkar, 
R. 1883-4, 156; (ludrinot, 393. 

PI. 1230 . Ainar.u liandm : Duff, ( V. 1 82 ; 94 . Rd/abharata : (iuerinot, 
184; 95 Padmamibhokaeyo : (luennot, 75. 

PI. 1239 . Tilakac harya : Peteison, R. IV. xlvin ; 96 . Comm, on No. 43. 

c 1250 . Prabhachandiu l H) ; 97 . Pi ob/io ,'oko, honto : Duff, IC. 202 ; 
(ludrinot, 410. 

PI. 1271 I h'vendrasuri ; 98 . Six Koi lua^riuithot and romms. on the 
fust five: Peterson, R. IV. I \ 11. 

PI. 1304 . Meiutuhga, 99 . I’robond/tot htniomoni : Intro, and I.Tr. 
Tawney, < alcutta, 1901 ; Duff.6/.2i i ; (iuerinot, 77, 123. 391 ; \ 00 *MoIhi- 
purusiuu horitro, or l r foul e solo to * (Iuerinot, 72. 85 101 . S/ioddarsonavi- 

eJnu u (a criticism of systems) * Max Mullet , Indio , What ; 362 ; ( merinot, 
393; 102 . M uhjopt obondho ( Pink.) : lliav< ri, MCL. 19. 

PI. 1349 . Kajasekbarasun : 103 . Ptabandhafosa : (Iuerinot, 109; 
104 . Antouikothas<iiiy> oho : (Iuerinot, 185. 

Late 14 th. Jn.urasaga.ia : 105 . Comms. on Nos. 43, 45, the latlei in 
1383: Peterson, R. IV. \lvi ; Duff, (V. 223 

c. 1372 Katnasekhara 1 A 1 ; 106 . Stlpo/o, bont> ,1: Pt let soil. R. IV. cm ; 
107 . Loyhuksheiro to wo to (Mythical (leogrnph) ) : (Iuerinot, 432. 

c.. 3400 . (iunaintnn ; 108 . Shaddar\anasavunhthhaya(ika . comm, on 
No. 60 : ( 1 uen not, 68, 151. 

109 . Navatattvn (date and author unknown) : a populai statement, 
in varying recensions, of the nine Svctutnbnru categories: ETr. Stetcnson, 
London, 1848. 

1384 1443 . Soniasundara : Peterson, R. IV. cxxwi; 110 . Comms. 
on Nos. 24, 43; 111 . Comm, on No. 36; 112 on the l podesomdlo ; 
113 . on the Navatattva. 

1380 1447 . Munisundura; 114 . Upadciarafttakara ; 115 .Mitiocho- 
iuthkakotho\ 116 . Adhyatmakalpadrunut \ 117 , Sahast attamasmnti : 
Peterson, R. IV. xcvii ; Duff, CL 230, 248. 

PI. 1436 . Jinamandana ; 118 . K u meirapdloprabomiho : Duff, CI. 253 ; 
(Iuerinot, 410, 423. 

PI. 1438 . Jinakirli; 119 . CJiompoko sre \Li th ik, it bo /toko (AD. 1400): 
Text and (ITr. Weber, Ueber dot Chowpiikosreshtbikothdfiokow , Berlin, 
1883; 120 . Pbanyosdlu horitro \ 121. Danokalpodrumo ; 122. Stipolo- 
yopd/okofbo : Peterson, R. TV. xxxiii ; Duff, CI. 254; (iuerinot, 177. 
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1401 - 61 . Ratnasekhai a (IP; 123 . 1 'omni?. : Peterson, A\ I V. < h ; 
Duerinot, 45, 71, 85. 376, 432. 

FI. 1464 . Subhasila ; 124 . Pahi htisaCip? abodhasambandha : Intro, 
and analysis in Italian, Hnllini, l(H . \in, I tvdcn, 1004 , Duerinot, 183; 
125 . Wunalddikatha , or Kathakosa . Oueiinot. 65, 18 8 ; 126 . Comm, on 
Vo. 66: llhau I )aji, _//>’/> AY/.s i\. 13*1 ; ( Arm mot, 407. 

FI. 1526 . Haiishena; 127 . Ja^iitsiaidiinytytU/iohi : Peterson, A’. 1. 
52, oi ; Duennot, 74, 401 ; Duff, t /. 273. 

FJ. 1573 . I )harinasagai:i ; 128 . K up ik\hah<iu\i lad: iVti . 01 l 1 :,/7'a~ 

< han<ipa?Usba \ Weber. SKA AW. 1887; P.liamlarkai , A\ 1 88 > 4 . 15", 
Dueiinot, 89, 175, 368. 

Sainayasimdaa a : Peterson, lii. 3 : 129 . Iva/pa/ala, mmin. on 37 a ; 
Duennot, 65, 66; 130 . i.Mhasahasf 1 ; 1, 000 \ ri se quotations . Peteison, 
in. 7: Duel mot, 78 * 131 . ]’i\<uh~<aaa\attika * (airrinol. 78, 132 . S'a?/:a- 
iharisataka : JA. wxin. 1 (>«> ; Duennot, 382, 87, 02. 

1652 . V»naya\ ijaj a ; 133 . l.okaptah a \,r : an ene\ ( lujut dia ot l.unism: 
J at obi. /.’AY',. \ i 1. 467. 

B. Digambara Literature. 

1 /it. in Sanskrit, unless otherwise desrnlx d. 

Thk I osi Canon ' see Bhandaikar, A\ 1 88 7 4, whole an analysis of 
the ai count m Sakalaknti’s I atti'iirth<i\a? <idip:ku. No. jnj, 1 m low, is 
^i\en; also Jaini, Outlines oj Jnnnsm (( amhudge, tniM, j>. 133, when 
a fuller dosciiption may be lead. 

134 . Survap? ajhapti, Duennot, 20, 139, 467 ; and 135 . ( kandin- 
/»; ajnaflt /, Duerinot, 65, 69; both Pi.lknt. 

Yattakera; 136 . Mu/th hara, Pr/ik : Peterson. 11. 74; (.mb mot, 
20, 77, 99 ; 137 . Trn'tn junhara, Prak. : lUihler, JA, vn 28 ; Duennot, 20. 

Kumlakuncla : Pathak, JA. xi\. 14; Duel mot, 272 l f, also 
( iuerinot, 380. All works in Prak. ; 138 . Shatp? abh? :ta . Peterson, 11.89, 
Duel mot, 77; 139 . A shtaprabhrita : Dudrinot, 99; 140 S,tn/,n ,;\,rra~ 
priiJ'/iri/ir ; Analysis: Mitra, AVY/iaw, VII. 183; P>handaikar, A\ 1882 7, 
42; < iiierinot, 64, 86, 100, 140. 272: 141 . At aOiintasa? it Pathak. 
/./. xiv. 15. ( .uennot, 272: 142 . A? hanasat a : full analysis, 

P.handarkar, A\ 1883-4. 91 : Dueiinot, 87; 143 . Xtytnua sat a : bnel 
analysis, Pdiandaikar, lor. fit. 102, Duennot, 87; 144 . I'nn eha sl:Lt va, 
or Aulu hdt/hivnsathy,ih<i \utta : To d, intio . and anal)sis m Italian* J'avo - 
//;//, (JSAJ. \iv. 1 ; Dueiinot, 157 ; 145 . RtiVtUi isti> tt\ ami 146 . A. ’a, A/- 
uinupreks/hiy Duennot, 272. 

c. 600 . S mantabbadra : 1 \ithak, IOC. ix. 186 , f AAA AS 1804,218; 
Duennot, 415. 416; Vidy.abhfishana, MSI/., 22; 147 . Ctandhahasti ma- 
habhas/yu : romm. on No. 50. Yidyabhfishan.i, MS} I, 22 ; 148 . Apta- 
mtmantui cn Jh'vai'anias/o/rn : brief analj si«„ Vidyabliushana, 24: Sansk. 
analysis, Mitra, Notnc r, vi. 105; Duennot, 67 , itseomms.: Pathak, loo. 
nt. ; Duerinot, 415; 149 . Jsatnukai ajidast avakai ha) a : text and KTi . 
(\ K.Jain, I he Householder's Dhanua, Arrah. 1917: Dueiinot, 85,476; 
150 . Yuktvanusasa?ia : Duennot, 476; 151 . S'sunuwbhustoh a ; and 152 
Chain? vnhk'iti-iniii-stuti : Yidyabhfishana, d/S//. 23. < Hie r woiks : 

Rice, JRAS. 1883, 395 , (iuerinot, 403. 

FI. 643 . Ravikirti ; 153 , Jmakathe (Kami : Duennot, 06 227, 487 ; 
Rice, JRAS. 1890, 245: Dueiinot, 40;. 

I) <1 2 
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Fl. 000 . Ravishena : Duff, CL 55 ; 154 . Podmo Purdno : Rhandarkar, 
/()('. vii. 30; Gucrinot, 394. 

c. 700 . Piijyapada ; 155 . Sorvat th a sit/d/i i : (.0111111. on No. 50: Rice, 
JR A. S. 1883, 397 ; Gucrinot, 403. 

e. 700 70 . Akalahka : Pathak, IOC. ix. 1, 186; Gucrinot, 270, 298, 
415; J 50 A/otohktxsiotro ; (iuerinot, 19; 157 .Ashto/oti: comm, on 
No. 148: Pathak, loc. cit. ; Gucrinot, 416; 158 . Jainavarhdsroma (on 
< oiid net ) : ( iuerinot, 96 ; 159 . Tottvo rthatikdvydkhyd/amkdi <1 : comm, on 
No. 50: Peterson, ii. 78; (iuerinot, 77. For these and other works, see 
Yidyabhushana, MSIL. 25. 

8th c. 160 . Rojavorttika : comm, on No. 50: Gucrinot, 35 
8th c. 101 . Ndlodiydr (Tamil verse) : Harnett, BMCTB. iv. 

Fl. 783 . Jinasena; 182 . Htn'i r <>omsapurd?io : full analysis, Mitra, 
Notit es, vi. 74 ; (iuerinot, 63. 

c. 800 . Vidyananda; 163 . Siokovortlko or Janios/okovortiko, comm, 
on No. 50; Vidyubhiishana, MSIL. 27 ; (iuerinot, 416; 164 . Ashtasahasri, 
or Apt tinn worn salaiikorti : a super- comm, on No. 148. following up No. 1 57 : 
Vidy.ihhusana, MSIL. 27; 105 , Aptopo) it shd, ( iuerinot, 63, 415; 180 . 
Vnimaittipiifiksho : Yidyabhushana, A/S//.. 27. 

Srivaiddhadeva ; 167 . Chuddmani (Kan.) . Rice, AY. 24. 
c. 800 . Manikyanandin ; 168 . I'tui/showukho : Yidyabhushana, 

A/S//.. 28. • 

c. 825 . Piabhachandrn (A) ; 169 . Promcvitkamolamartand <r on No. 
]68 : Yidyabhushana, A/S//.. 33. 

A.D. 837 . YlOljoyadhovolo : Mhandarkar, kill /K 68; ( iuerinot, 394 ; 
Pat link, /AY* /LIS. 1894, 226. 

9 th e. Jinasena; 171 . Atlipu? dno 01 BmhosJitilaZdtatioiHtifiopKyona : 
brief analysis, Phandarkar, A*. 1883-4, 1 1 8 ; ( iuerinot, 88 ; 172 . Pnuhvn- 
hhudoya . Pat h.ik, //»/> RAS. 1894, 224 ; (iuerinot, 99. 

9 th c. Gunahhadra ; 173 . completed Jinasena’s Adipurom : Pathak, 
J B BRAS. 1894, 225 ; 174 . l/turopu) duo : Hhandark.ir, A’. 1883 4, 119; 
<i vrinot, 88, 175 . Atmonusosana : Gudrinot, 476. 

9 th c. Amoghavarsha I ; 178 . J'rosnottaromdld : Hhandaikar, / ///A 68. 
Fl. 905 . Amritachandia : Duff, ( /. 83; 177 . Comm, on No. 140: 
(iuerinot, 77; 178 . Comm, on No. 142: Peteison, IY. ix ; 179 . Comm, on 
No. 144: (.ueiinot, 1 57 ; 180 . 7 aft-oat thosdt o : (mermot, 476; 181 . 
Pin nshot thtisiddhyupoyo ; /jod/eiau Cotof. ii. 226; Gucrinot, 45, 476. 

Fl. 941 . Pampa ; 182 . Adipmono , Kan.: Gucrinot, 414; Rue A'/.. 
27 ; 183 . Ptwipti Bhdf oto or Viknmuu junavivojtt, Kan. : Rice, AY.. 26 
Fl. 950 . Ponna ; 184 . Sonti Purdno , Kan., on the 1 6th Tirthak.ua : 
Rice, AY. . 28; 185 . Jnidks/nu omdti\ Kan., an acrostic in praise of the 
Tirthakaras : Rice, K L. 28. 

Fl. 900 . Somadeva : 188 . Yosostilolo : full analysis, Peteison, ii. 33 ; 
(iuerinot, 76 ; 187 . Nitrookyomrito : Guetmnt. 108. 

Fl. 980 . Karma; 188 . A/ito Piooijo. Kan., on the 2nd Tirthakara : 
Rice, AY.. 28 ; 189 . Soho so Bhimo Vijoyo % Kan., Rite, AY.. 28. 

Prob. 10 th c. 190 . Jivoka i/tintom<ud, a Tamil artistic romance: 
Frazei, KRR. viii. 91. 

c. 980 . Chanuindaraya (Kan. Chu\ undaraya) ; 191 . ( hdvinidtirdyo- 
purdno , Kan.: Rice AY.. 28; Ghoshal, Ihivva Samgaho (see next entry), 
Intro., xx. 

c. 980 . Nemichandra : 192 . Z )rovya-som%roho (Prak.) : 'I ext, Intro., 
F.Tr. and comm., Ghoshal, Zhrova Stungoha, Arrah, 1917; 193 . 
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Z'nZaZ'a^ara : Ghoshal. op fit. xln ; analysis, Mitra, AW/. c\. v 1. 1,7 
Gudiinot, 20; 194. (iommala\aia (written for < hamuml.1r.1ya) : GhoHial, 
xl ; 195. Liihdhnant (on attainment' : ( ihoshal, \ii ; 196. K shdpd)jasa> a : 
Ghoshal, xlii. 

c. 1100. Abhina\a 1‘arnpa; 197. M aiZinatZiapiuana, Kan. : Rice, xl. 30; 
198. PtiMpa Ramayaiia^ Kan., Rice, AY.. 30. 

e. 1120. Ralachandra (A); 199. Comm, on No. 141 : Guerinot, 272, 
404; 200. 7 attvaratmntipika : Guennot, 404. 

1200-50. Asadhaia; 201. DZuu mawt lia ; 202. Z uAuisZityunnti : and 
many other works. Life, analysis of the ZVtar mainrita and list oi works : 
iihamlaikar, A*. 1883-4, 103. 

Sri Yogindra ; 203. ParanuUmaprakasa : KTr. K. IJ. Jam, Airah, 

1915. 

FI. 1464. Sakalakirti ; 204. 7\ittaa> tZiasanniipika \ 205. Z'uiino/- 
taropasah'iu iuira : Rhandarkar, A’. 1 88 3 4, 1 if'* ; 206. SanZmaZiiti. Zianla ; 
and 207. l\u svanalZiac/ianta : analysis, Rhandaikai, 106, 1 i(>, 122; 
208. / T (U tZhamdnapiu iuia : Guerinot, 100. 

End 15th. Srutasagara : Peterson, IV. < \xin ; 209. J niasathfnta <011 
the building of temples, making images, and worship): llhandaikai, A*. 
1883-4, 117 ; 210. Comm, on No. 138; Guerinot, 77; 211. 7, ill ,uu thniii- 
pika : llhandarkar, 117. 

FI. 1528. Nemidatta ; 212. SfipaZtiiZia/ i/t a ; 213. A T < /nijinapio an,i ; 
214. Dhanvnkuniap tuZianfra ; 215. AfaiZZiatuikatZiakoZa * ( .ueiinot, 83, 
S3, 88 ; 216. Srava/^n Ziara : Peterson, V'. xl. 

16th cj . Subhai handra ; 217. Z\uuZava 17, and many otlier vvoiks : 
Peterson, V. Iwni. 

c. 1626. Katnaehandra ; 218. >>ubZniunnn Zntri/nt : lihandaikai, A'. 
1883 4, 124 ; 219. 17 adyumnachantt n : Guerinot, 73. 

1630 50. Lanurasi I )hs : woiks in Hindi \erse ; 220. Sad hu bandana ; 
221. Moks'Ziawat LiapaZifl , 222. ana/ilca: Guennot. ioj , 148, 

208. 
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A bhang, Mai at hi won l lot h}mn, 233, 
_ 302, 374. 

Abhasa, t. t of Kashum Snm-.ni, 19N. 
Abha)adev.i, 27X, 279, joi. 

Abba) alii aba, ,',70. 

Abhklhamma Tilnka, ot Ihiddhisl 
Canon, 67, 3^2 , piobablv a late 
woik, not belonging to ongmal 
(.’anon, bN ; only two M'lnml-, pos- 
sessed an Ablin'hantm.t 1 ‘ , bS, 10b 
Ai'hiilhaiiUH'itthii ' 1 tariff a, 393 
Abbidhamin, Sanskrit loi Abhidlimi- 
111a. Set' Ablndhai nin Tiuka. 

„ IbZinlhii) »ia-Jhatu\iiVi t /\ ,•< /'. 1 39 j, 

- lb 7 ii(ifhi, fna-ki'\a ol \ n-.ub iin'hu, ibi. 
>>')$■ 

Al'htdhat ma-kofii-rynUiya , ibi, 394. 
Ablmlhnrina Tiiak.t, til tin Sanaslna- 
dins. 107; comm, on it, 10.S, 
AbhuZhtn nta-pt a/aninajutda, 30 4. 

A /'ft / d/tiff met <a/t jtt / >u yuyapadu , 394. 
Abhidhut ma~ shandh.tj adit , 394. 
Ahhtdftnrma 7 'i}HtfnaLnynp<rdn , 394 
A bhmava < >uj>t 1, 259, *-<>5, >,X6. 
Abhina\a Tampa, 2 S3, 40s. 

*lblnm\hi'i amanit-\ut) a, 156, 207. 
Aborigine-, of India, 4 i . 1 6. 

At ft uni mu r ///>a . lbb, 215, 399. 

-/< hurxa/'arufiti' yu, 379. 

Aehmtja bhcdanhedn, 'S7, 31 1. 
Adanyan-JUttrat , 332, 3 >g . 

Adbhutu Dt ulnnana, 42 , 363,, 36b 
Adfdiuta (JT/tt, 33b. 3X2 
Adi'hnla hn/nnyann, ’50,329 3S1. 
Ad/tunt harika'^ 3X0. 

Adhvaia, b. 

Adhvar\u, 6, 7, 14, 17. 19, 20. 

. lilhyat ma~ Kalf tuh am a, 402. 

Adhyutma Xai uyutta, 250 
Adftyatwa hatriayaua , a median al 
Kannutc 1 pic, 190. 250, 7,29, /A' 1 , 
contains the A \tma-h > iduyu and tin 
Kamu-idtu 250; i Kanarcse u r- ion 
?» 7 5 • 

Idhyutmu l ., 364. 

W dhyuf/Hof'tiHi .> /.at/, 40 1 . 

Adi-Tuddha. 273, 274. 


hb <1 ninth, anolhci naim foi the 
G ninth of the Sikhs, 339. 

.*/#// r Jam , 217, 404. 

I if/ • fain, Kanartsei, JS3, 4 'j, 

A dill, 10 

Aditva ( / uNtrunUf 372. 

Adi ( /inti /a, 3 j 4. 

Adoiation Mantia .. 202 
Xdvaila, immMii, .1 form ol the \c- 
d. mt, 1 , 1 2S. 

Adwutdc har> a, 307 
Admit. innnd.i, 251, 2Xb, 3b X. 

„ /./; 'iUtu-uddhiy 3OS 
. \dvayata> aha f r , 364 
Algli mist, up 103. 

A <;.nua/ > utnanyu , 241. 

Again. is, Sana manuals, 190, 193, 197, 
3X4. 3S7 , which sects used \ganias * 
190, 197, I9S, 233, 237, date, 194; 
content., 1 1 9^4 t . , belong to v.mou-, 
sect-. 193, e oniincnt.ir ms 239; 

1 uigayat \g.im.is, 264. 

A^anui t,ith\x-i'i!ti a 334, 3S9. 

Agamic San ns, 1. o. Su\ac who use the 
\g.imas, 191, 1 93 It., 233, 3)9, 3X4. 
Agnslva, 911. 

Ayi\ty< i S 1X3, 3X1; see 1 ra\/yu- 
S fit: '-dma Samvadu. 

A \tuya~ Sfttif \fitiet .Samaada, 190, 
3M : 1 Rimnitc work, 1 90; called 

A^'/dyu I > » , date, 190, it - 

h rreil to in Idhytttmu Sun/ try ana , 
230. 

^iytn/yit- utf ) m , 2(19, 3^9, 3X9. 
Aghoraghant.i , a kapaltka a->c< tic, 
192. 

\ghoris, 347. 

. 1 :y/,y,jfa 1 93. 

Agrn 10. 11, 13, |9 
Agmohac ana, 22. 

Irtti i ’9, 179, 372 ; probably a 
Thagamta woik 179, 1S1, 2 o(>, 374; 

1 outruns a passage on Surca, 20b, 
a j assage on (iancsa, 20b, 390, 
ueogm/es the Inc gods, 179. 

\gia. 31b. 

\gra I >as, 317. 
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Aharhkara, t.t ol the Saiukhya system, 

9 S ’> C^. 

Ahappey, 332. 

A hniis.i, non-injury, 71 ; eqica ially non- 
injur to an mini life, 72. 

Ahmcdahad, 31S. 

Ahobila Monastery, .>,20 
A iky a, 2b 1. 

Aiug, 201. 

AiCaiika, thcistic (from Ikvara), 274. 
Aitanya Aranyaka , 50, 295, 363. 
Aitanya Jlrahmana, 27, 28, 367,; com- 
inentm y , 295. 

Aitarcya l r . , 54, 55, 235, 364. 
Aitareyms, a school of the Rigvcda, 2 7, 
54- 

Ajitd, name of an A^amn, 193. 

Ajlvikas, 77 n. 1. 

Ajjasama, 120, 399. 

Ajha, name of one of the* occult ciiclex, 
acc. to S.ikta Yu^a, 269. 

Akalnnka, 21b, 2 19, 404. 

Akalanka-stotr a, 216, 404. 

Akiilix, 340. 

Akasa, ether; t. t. of Yniseshika -9 stem, 
133* 

Akbei, 2S4, 291, 310, 337. 

Akdnwidlikd U., 364. 

Akshapada (lantama, >,70. 

Akslti //., 364. 

Akxhoo>a, 273. 

Akutob/uiya , 397. 

A land 1, 301. 

Alaiantai Madavappattai, 296, 373. 
Alayavijiiana, ibo, 273. 

Atncnini, 205, 223. 

Alexander the (heat, 33. 36, 46 

A1 1 la<p | , 331, 343. 

Allahabad, 174, 304, 327. 

Aliama l’rabhu, 353. 

Allegory, 2 S. 

Alvfu>, Vaishn.ua poet-musicians of 
the Tamil countiy, 1S2, 187, 232, 
379; date, 18S; they taught fs iidi as 
and outcastes as well as Caste people, 
244; they are leadus and teachers of 
the Sii-Vatslm.na sect, 187; their 
images worslupped in the temples, 
1 87 ; then names, 188; their influence, 
220; then hymns collected and ar- 
ranged, 241 ; called Xalayit a J*ia- 
bandluvn , 241 ; set to Dravtdian 
music, 2 |i ; introduced into the 
temples, 240, 241. 

Al\%ai, 334, 342. 

Ama, 214. 

Amalananda, 22 2, 3^8. 


Amaiach.mdra, 2S0, 402. 

A mar Das, 337, 382. 

Amur Mill, 382. 

Amba Uhawaui, 336. 

Amida. Japanese contiaction of Ami- 
t.ibha, 2 75. 

Amitabha, 117,273. 

Amitdyur-dhya na-su l ra, 158, 396. 
Amoghasiddha, 273. 

Amoghavajia, 210, 212, 398. 
Amoghavarsha 1, 217, 404. 
Amritabindu l\, 93, 364. 

Atm itai handra, 28 1, 404. 

Amritandda l/., 364. 

Amritanubhava , 235, 233, 374, 384. 
Af/iritcsa 7 \, 265. 

Amritsar, 337, 341. 

Athsumdn , name of an Agnma, 193. 

- ljutdi - / 7 1 a-saiva \ lira s aitg) aba , 387. 
Auandalahart , 266, 388. 

Ananta Dcva, 285 n. 2, 295, 367, 373. 
Anas, 3. 

Anatta, 64. 

Anava, one element in l’axn, 193. 
Ancestor-worship, 1, lb, 22. 

Andal. 1S8. 

Anga, a limh, or section ol the Jain 
Canon, 73, 120, 163; eleven Anga 111 
the Svel.unbaiu Canon, 76; the 
critical problem they involve, 76, 120; 
the twelfth Anga, 163; com ms. on 
the Anga, 279; list, 99. 

Angabfihyax, 1 20 

Angad, a Sikh guru, 337 ; invented the 
Cummukhi alphabet, 337 
Anga mantias, mantras auuliaiy to the 
loyal mantia ol Naiuximha. 189. 
Anguttaramkaya, lomth section of 
Sutta 1‘itaka, 109, 391, 392. 
Anhilvaia-patan, 279, 280. 

Anichchha, 64. 

Animal-sacrifice, 3, 14, 41, 48, 2bS, 
054- 

Animism, 1, 2. 

Amruddha, a Vaishiuna divinity, one of 
the vyuhas, 98, j 84. 

Aniruddha, 369. 

. Uiirnddha-vritti , 369. 

Annam Jlhatfa, 289, 370. 

Annapurna l 7 ., 364. 

Anquetil Duperron, 287. 

An Shi-hao, 118. 

Ant air itadaid, one of the Jain Ahgas, 
400. 

A ntarakathal ani; > aha , 2 8 x , 40 2 . 

Ami, t. t. of Kashmir Saivism, 198. 
Anubhdihya , 287, 377. 
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Annelid, 97, 98. 

Amijpaha, tin.* orace ol ^n.i, m Vcumc 
Saivisin, 195. 

Amiruddha, 393. 

Anushtubh, a ioim ol verse, 18S. 

A nut tarn u pa pat 1 kadasa , 400. 

Anuvyakhyana , 236, 375. 

W nuyoyadvdra , 400. 

Apuddna, a work in the JUiddhist Sutla 
Pi taka, 71, 108, 392. 

Apa Devn, 283, 367. 

Apadevi, 283, 296, 367. 

A par fj ita - ntahdprafyaugi t a dhiiram , 

,W 

Aparanntdyns-suha-iadta, 138, 396. 

/[paritnildyur dhdranl , 399. 

Apastamha Dhanna Sutra, 363. 

Ajnidamba Unity a Sutra, 363. 

A pastamha Ataufa Sutra, 363. 

A pastamha Sulva Sit t hi , 363. 

Appai, 196, 384. 

Appaya ! )lkslnta, 286, 293, 320, 380, 
389; his works, 320, 367, 36S, 380; 
on the Vaislmava Saiiihitas, 18 1 ; 
Ins title DlKshita, 358; his Sivdrka- 
tuantdipikd, 330, 383; lu^ ichgious 
life,’ 338. 

Aptatnimiuhui, 216, 219, 371, 403. 

-# Ipfaput 1 1 did, 2 1 9, 404. 

Apm va, 1 23. 

Arad hannkat h akosa , 403. 

Ai«i(lh)a ihnhmans., 263. 

A 1 ."Klhy as, 263 n. 1. 

Aranyn, one ol the ten oidcis ol San- 
kara’s ‘-annyiuis, 17 \. 

Aiauyagduu, uj, 30. 

Aranjakas, 23, 363; the name, 28; 
character and contents, 28, 41 ; pur- 
pose of, 29 f. ; religion, 30 If. 

Aichaka, a woid used lor temple* 
nnnistrant in S. India, 1H2, 349. 

Anhika, 18. 

Ardha-Miijjadhl, a Jam literar) dialect, 
162. 

Argaldsti'ha, 337. 

Arhat, the early JJuddlnst. ideal, 103, 
1 f 3- 

Arikesan, 2S3. 

Aijan, a Sikh jpuu, 337, 382 ; built tin 
t'oldcn temple at Ainntsii, 337; 
compiled the Urn nth , 3^,7; put to 
death by Jahangu, 33S. 

Ainu man peoples, 1. 

At Anya Brahmana, 27, 363. 

Art a, 3. 

At tha-panJiaka, 246, 3 so. 


Aithauin^niha, 367. 

A> IhtU.idra, 43, 73, 96. 

Arlha\a<la, 23. 

Arulnamb !V*va, 237, 23S, 3S3. 

Anma-ip; i-Nathar, 347, 38 2. 

A; u>'cya l J .. 93, 364. 

An.tdeva, 139, 397. 

Aiyaman, 10. 

Aryans, 4 It , 10, 15. 

Aiynxfiia, 136, 393 

A t yata / dir a^dhai a\fot ; a , 399. 

Asada, 27S, 2K0, 402. 

Asadhnia, 282, 403. 

Asa-Awdi , 341. 

A sana, 233, 233 n. 2. 

Asanj^a, 123, ibo , his «voiks, rbof., 

M)7- m 

Ascetieistn, 13, 22, 40, 47, ; ,2 i , =7, 60. 

Ascetics, 22 ; used loi sannyasjs, jo. 

Asha, 3. 

Ashes, used by Pasupatas, 103, 19b; 
used by all Sahas for the sect-mark, 
19b. 

Ashta ( 'hhap, 31b. 

Aditadhyayi , 42. 

. Ishtapidhh ? da, 403. 

Ashtnsahasri, 219, 371, 404. 

Ashtasahasnku Bta/hap n tinnta, 273. 

A s htalati, 2 1 6. 2 1 9, 404. 

Ashtdvimsati J'attva, 295, 373. 

Asmarathyn, 128, 221 

A^oka, emperor of India, 6b, his con- 
version, bb ; edn ts, 44, 67, 72 ; propa- 
ganda, 67, 72; rnissionain s, 67, 7 2 , 
iavomitc Jhiddlust texts, 72; budd- 
ings, 67, 72; law* against slaughter 
ol animals and animal sacrifice, 7^ * 
vegetarianism, 72 ; religions toms, 72. 

, Hokavadana, 393. 

Asrama, one ol the four bum . ol Hindu 
life, 29, 40; these later form a senes, 
Si. 

Asrama, one of the ten orders of Sau- 
kaia’s sarmsasts, 174, 

, /// am a U , 93, 364. 

Assam, 390. 

Astionom), 42. 

As\ aghusha, a Brahmin, who hccanu 
a Sarvastivadin Buddhist, 93, loh, 
115; then a Mahayanist, 113; genius 
au<l works, 1 13 t,, 393. 

\svakrauta, 33b. 

Alvaldynna (n ihya Sul, a, 363. 

A'valayana Si aula Sub a, 363. 

Akvamedha, 22. 

Asvnts, 2,3ml, 10. 
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A tharvan „ l that vav< da. 

Athatvaiikhd l , io;,, 364. 

Atharvaiu a\ (\ A), 103, 14611., 196, 
.*64. 

Athan<Uras l r . B), 180, 206, 266, 
364, >5, 373- 

A th ar 7 'a? vtitt, 23 ft., 363; relation to 
A'tk, 24 ; age of, 25; canonical posi- 
tion, 25; religion of, 30 if., 363; 
philosophy in, 51, 363; many new 
I'panishacls appended, 80; its man- 
tras, 201 ; magic and ntual, 363. 

Atheism, meaning of the tcim, 37; 
( xamples of, 44, 47, 49, 60, 61. 

Ativuauuna i’.indya, 347, 383. 

Atmabodha U., 18S, 364, 379. 

Atman, the self, a name for the Abso- 
lute, 32; philosophy of, 27, 32, 41, 
51 ; identification of a divine and 
human self, 52, 59; the Atman un- 
knowable, 56; a subject without an 
object, 56, 59; impersonal, 56; per- 
sonal, 56 ; the A. is bliss, 57 ; all 
else is sorrow, 57, t t. in Yaiseshik.i 
system, 133; and in Nyaxa system, 
135; in both the conception of the 
atmnn is iicbcr than elsewhere, 135. 
ltmauusasaua , 21S. 

At nut f\, 364. 

Atreya Sakha of the Tnittmya school, 
226. 

A tn, 8. 

Aturapra.tyakhya.na, 400. 

Au lulomi, 128. 

Aughais, 347. 

Aupapatika, 399. 

Aurimg/ebe, 291, 343. 

Austeriiies, 16, 59, given up 111 eaily 
Buddhism. 63. 

Avaddna, a form of Buddhist tale, m 
Pali Apadana, 10S. 

A vaddna-kal palata , 395 . 

Avadana- iataka , 108, 395. 

Avadhutas, 327. 

Avadhutu U., 36 p 

Avalokitesvara, a Bodhisattva, 158; 
his mailt 1 a, 212; transfornud into 
a goddess in China and Japan, 158, 
a Dhyam Bodliisattia, 273. 

A vat tmaddianyavydkhyd , 376. 

Avakyaka-sutta. 215, 399. 

Avatara, lit descent, the Hindu woid 
for a divine incarnation, 85 n. 1. 

A vest a, 2, 3. 

Aiyakta Ik, 364. 

Avyahga, the Zoioastnan girdle, 152, 


A wad hi, a dialect of Hindi, 333. 
Avodhy.i, 327, 329, 330. 

Baba 1 al, 334, 344- 
Baba Lulls, 334, 344. 

Badami, 216. 

Badarajana, author of Uduuta-uhhas, 
126, 128. 368. 

Bali uiii pa Tantras, 265. 

Bahvru ha U., 364 
Bii/abhdrata, 280, 402. 

Balachandra, 405. 

Baku harila, 144. 

Baladeva, 287, 311, 377. 

Balakiishna Bhatta, 31b, 377. 

Balaiama, or Saiiikarsliana, a brother 
of Krishna, 98. 

Balaiama Das, 311, 377. 

Balchalli, 260. 

Bana, 200, 205, 388. 

Banarasi Diisn, 361, 405. 

Baud of Dadu, 341; read only by the 
twice-liorn, 341. 

Bam of I-.Il Das, 342. 

Bam' of Kam Charan, 345. 

Ban-jatia, 310. 

Banwari Das. 342. 

Bappabhatti, 214, 401. 

Barhaspatyas, 371. 

Bat ha spa ty a 268. 

Barsom, twigs used in /oioastiian woi- 
ship, 152. 

Basava, a Lingayat leader, 260, 262, 
3.86. 

Jiatai'a I\ , 264, 353, 387. 

Baudhayana Bhaiuta Sutm, 365. 

Bait d flay ana (Jr thy a sutia, J41, 365; 

the Parisislitas to it, 141, 373. 
Baudhayana Siauta Sutra , 365, 
Baudhayana Sulva Sutra, 365. 

Bauls, 312. 

Beef, eaten by all in Mahabharata , 49. 
Benares, 260, 327, 329, 330, 334. 
Benevolence, in Maha)ana Buddhism, 

1 13. 

Bengal, 274. 

Bengali literature, 271, 296, 297, 303, 
306, 310, 336, 378, 382, 389. 

Beni, 323, 381. 

Bernier, 291. 

Bhad/a A., 193. 

Bhadrabahu, a Jain leader, 75; author 
of canonical books and mryukth , 
76, 400. 

Bhadracharyd, 396. 

BhayavaJgTtd , the Lord’s Song, a Vaish- 
nava episode in the Mahabharata , 
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86-92, 97, 366, 373 ; central sigmfi- 
cance, 86, 97 ; creates the tir^t Himln 
theism, 87 ; blings release within 
leacli of all Yaishnavas, 97; i.e to 
all men and women oi the torn 
castes, 87 ; three paths to release, 
S8; theology of the Gita, 89; its 
hhakti, 220, 243; secret of its powei, 
90 f. ; upholds the dharma, 89 , 
originally heterodox, 91 ; now oitho 
dox, 128; theories 0} its oiigm, 50, 
91, 366 ; date, 78, 86, 366. Is theie 
Christian influence in it? 92; held 
to he revelation oi second grade 
(. .w// 7 iti 1, 173* forms pait ol the 
Canon of the \ cdanta, 1 73; infiui mt* 
of the Gita , 114, 128, 144, 143, 133, 

commentaiies, 1 7 1 , 241 , 2 ' 

B hagavaavis hay am , 3 80. 

Bhagavan, Blesseu Lord, 87 
Bhagavata from Bhagavan , n devotee 
of the Loid. Used of Saivas, .82 n 1 ; 
used of Yaishnavas genmally, 142; 
used of a special gionp ol Yaish- 
nava*-, see Bhagavalas ; used of a 
singi r-pieachcr m South India, 302. 

B hdgavata-bhdshya , by \ lshnusvaini, 
2 5 s i 3 ° 5 > 575 ’* 

Bhayavata-hfnraartha diptka , 297, 374. 
Bim^avata-la jhu-tiLa, 373. 

Bhagava'a M a hat my a, 232, 372, 
Bhagavata /’. , 1 39, 372 ; characteristic s, 
229 I.; deals with Krishna’s youth, 
229; a late work, 178; eironcously 
attributed to Yopadevn, 231, 269, 
3591 fhe latest of the l’uranas, 27,1 ; 
date, 232; place of origin, 232; its 
bhakti, 220, 229, 24 2; its exoticism, 
27,0; the love of the gopis a symbol 
of spmtual devotion, 230; sprang 
from the Bhagavata eommunitv, and 
is their chief scripture, 229, 233 ; iN 
immense influence, 220, 235/ 269, 
30!, 302, 30S, 345; tends tow aids 
Sankara’s advaita Vedanta, 231. 
Commentaiies, 246, 304, 305, 316; 
Braj translations, 317 ; Kanartse 
translations, 303 ; Marathi transla- 
tions, 300 ; an anthology of its utter- 
ances on bhakti, 302. 

Bhagavalas. Smart a Yaishnavas, who 
hold the eijuahtv of Vishnu and Siva, 
142, 175, 181, 233, 29S, 301 ; their 
unstable position between Smartas 
and sectarians, 29S ; their mantia, 
U.Y 1 79» *86, 235, 29S ; their sect- 
mark, 298; Sampiadaya, 327; their 


Upamshad, 143, 181 ; the 11 hteiature, 
I42f, 179, 181, 233, 297, 373; the 
Bhagavata their chief scnptuic, 
J 33 ’ 374 I they are followers of 
Sankara, 175, 1S1 , they acknow- 
ledge the five gods, 181 ; m.inv are 
lemple-ministr.ints, 181, 233 ; hold 
iheSamuchchhaya doctnne, 221 ; then 
temples, 298 ; their nmnastt ries, 297 i . ; 
a bhashvn on the / dd,int'i-Mt/i 
which claims to be .1 Bhagavata 
work, 297 I. 

Bhagavata .V, 181, 236 n. 1. 

Bhagavata Sampradava, 327. 

Bhagavata tat/- lya mniaya , 236, 375. 

Bhagavata temples, 237,. 

Bhagavati, oik of tin jam Aligns, 399 

Bhagavat sastra, 142. 

Bhai <im Das, 338, 7,82. 

Bhai hit* J\i\ hi li r a/ , 33S, 382. 

Bhai Muni Smgh, 339. 

Bhauava 'I antins, 2O5. 

Bhattava yamaia 7 \, 38S. 

Biiaisliajyaraja, 158. 

Bhakta 1 ilamnta , 374 

Bhakta- mala, 234, 239, 299, 317. 

Bhakta mat a- stotra, 205, 214,401. 

BhaktapaiijUu , 400. 

IGiakta l i/ayn , 7,73. 

Bhakti, 220, in Svi'tah'dtahi { 7 ., 5 9; 
in the Gita, 88 ; in tlhagavata J\ t 
229; in Ramanuja, 230, m Bhaga 
vaia iMahatmya , 232 ; m the \ ira 
Saivu system, 201 11.7,, 2O4. 

Bluktt-nurga, the way to release by 
devotion, 88. 

Bhaktti a 1 ay an a, 3 '4 • 

/ •* haktt> atnakara , 7, 7 7 . 

Jlhaltiratnann ilaa/idkii, 7,76. 

Bhakti* atnavait, 302. ’,75. 

Bhakti school ol the Sukt \ seet, 2h<j, 

359 * 

Bhalan, 356. 

Jihamati , 176, 222, 368. 

Bhamlail ar, Sir K. ti, ins theory of 
V.'isudeva, 50. 

Bhanu Das, 374. 

Bh nadvaja, 8 

BharniU. ija, a title of Uddyotakara. 

B ha rad <ui /a Gtihya uttra, 365. 

Bharadva/a Srauta sutra , 365. 

Bhaiala Chandra Rai, 336. 

Bhat athai i-vairagya, 378. 

Bharali, one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, 174, 304, 307 

BharatTtlrtha, 286, 368. 

Bharati Yati, 369. 
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Bhdrgava l 'pup in ana, 372. 

1 ill Pisa, 144. 

Bha-sarvajua, 370. 

Bhasha-partt h< hhtda , 370. 

Bhaskani, said to have been Nimbarka’s 
original name, 23911. 6. 
lihaskara, 386. 

Bhdshara-bhashya , see Bhuskara- 
chfirya. 

Bhaskar.icharya, author ol a hheda- 
hheda bhhshya on the Veddnta-sntras , 
221, 2390.6, 368; attacks Sankara 
and the Paflcharatras, 2 2of. 
Bhaskaranandanatha, initiate name of 
lihaskararaya, 358. 

lihaskararaya, a Right-hand Sfikta 
scliolar, 192, 358, 389; seemingly 
a Natha, 192; lived at Tanjoie, 
192. 

Bhasmajdbdla U, , 364. 

Bhatta, i.e. Rumania, 168. 

Bhatta lihaskara Mi6ra, 226. 
lihatta Dinakaia, 367. 
lihatta Dimikara , 367. 
lihatta Pipikd, 286, 367. 
lihatta Nilakantha, 359, 389. 
lihava, 149. 

Bhavadcvnmi&rn, 368. 
lihava (ianesa Dlkslntn, 369. 

Bhdvand (> r , 266, 358, 364, 389. 

It karat t ha t\ a may ana, 374. 
Bhavaviveka, 371, 397. 

Bhavishya 1 \, 139, 372 ; referred to in 
Apastamba Dharnia \utra, 136; its 
Brahma Paivan contains Saura 
inatciial, 140, 152, 390. 
Bhayahara-stolt a, 214, 400. 
lihedabheda. dualistie monism, a foim 
of the Vedanta, 128, 221, 233, 255, 
287, 32611. 2, 332, 351 11. 4. 
iihelsan, 345. 

Uhikshu, 52. 

Bhikshuka T r ., 364. 

Bhilmal, 280. 

Bhhna Chandia Kavi, 353, 387. 

Bhoja, king of Dhara, 223, 279, 369. 
Bhojaka*® Maga, q.v. 

Bhfimi, t. 1. in Mah.iyana Buddhism; 
there were 10 Idiitmh , or stages m 
the Bodhisattv.i caieer, 113, 115, 
160. 

Bhusitndi Bandy ana, 230, 329, 38 1. 
Bhutaddnutt a 7 ., 272, 388, 398. 
Bhutam, the elements of the visible 
woild, 98. 

Bhutapmi Mdhdtniya. 2.} 6. 

Bhutattu, 18S. 


Bhutavalya, 121. 

Bhuti, one of t lie two aspects of the 
Sakti of Vishnu, 184, 183, 

Bhuvanemari 7 ’., 268. 

Bihholatry, 341, 342, 346. 

Bihail Lai Chaube, 379. 

Bihar 111T Das, 378. 

Blja, 201. 

Bijak, 333, 337. 

Bijjala, 260. 

Bilva, bael, 294. 

Kiivamangala, 304, 375. 

Binay Pattrihd , 3S1. 

Hindu, 201. 

Bindusara, a Mauiya empeior, 73. 

liirbal, 296. 

Biibhan, 334; his Adi t pad cut, 344 ; 
Christian influence iccogni/able, 344. 

Bird-worship, 43. 

BIr Singh, 340. 

Blade YajuSj origin of the name, 26 ; 
Saiiihitas and Brahmanas of, 27; 
TV rany aka of, 30; Upamshmls of, 34, 
38, 79; Sutras of, Si, 141; the 
Salarad) iya , 3 8 3 . 

Blood Chapter of Kdlika /’, 354. 

Blood-saciilice, 334. 

liodhayana, author of a Visishtfulvaita 
vritti on the Vedanta sutras^ 171, 
242. 

liodhi, the wisdom of the Buddhas, 160. 

Bodhuharydvatdra , 208, 397. 

liodhisattva, one whose nature is wis- 
dom, destined to become a Buddha, 
105, 112, ibo, 208; advanced liodhi- 
sattvas conceived like divinities, de- 
clining nirvana, 113; gient Hodhi- 
sattvas, 1 38 ; married celestial liodhi- 
sattvas, 2io; the liodhisattva life in 
the Mahayana, 113; advanced con- 
ceptions, 209 ; the ten bhumis, or 
stages, in the career, 113, 115, 160. 

Bodhisattvabhumi , Vijfifmavadm work 
on the bhumis, 160, 395, 396. 

Bodh isattvayogdu hum i ’ hatuh&ataka , 

396. 

Bodhivamsa , 392. 

Bodies ol the Buddha, 159, 273. 

Boons, asked at the \ edic sacrifices, 

Brahma, the Creator, 41, 49, 208; in 
second stage ot the Epics, 83; in the 
third stage, 92, 98 ; in the doctrine of 
Vyiiha, 98, 183 ; the Brahma sect 
and its literature, 148, 387 ; in the 
Trimfirti, 148 b; his decline, 179. 

Brahmabindu l r ., 93, 364. 
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BiahmacharT, the celibate student . his 
place in the A dramas, Sr. 

Bra h mamrita - van hint , 36S . 

Brahman, (1) religious truth, 25; (j'i 
name of the Absolute, 32, 51 ; the 
God of the Vedanta, 1 26 ; relation 
to the world, 56, 127; inactive, 127; 
identified with Vishnu, 86. 97. 

Brahman and, 378. 

Brahmanas, the word, 25; rise of the 
Brahmanas, 25 ft’.; list, 2 7, 28; theii 
character, 27; then religion, 30 ff. ; 
philosophy in, 32, 51, 363. 

Brahman- Atman, 51. philosophy of, 
52 ; spread slowly at first, 60. 

Brahmduda /*., 139, 37 2, 3S9; its 
royal genealogies of historical value, 
137; Malayalim Tr., 3^7, 3S4 ; con- 
tains Saida mate 11a 1 , 357. 

Btahma /’., 139, 371 ; contains a 

Saura section, 226, 270. 389. 

Bi Tihmans, 20, 21, 36; education of, 
31 ; in transmigration, 34 : duties, 40; 
in Epic become warriors, 40 ; their 
share in creating the 1 1 pan i shad 
philosophy, 53. 

Bothnia V., 30S, 376. 

Binhma Snmpindayn, 327. 

Brahma-suh a-avuhha^hya of Vallabhn, 

377 * 

Brahma-sulra fdnhhya, 222, 2X7, 368. ’ 

Brahma -Sutra's, the fundamental docu- 
ment of the Vedanta, 126; written 
by Bad n r.iy ana, 126; a foieiunncr of 
this woi k, 179. 

B rah vt a l <>5, 364. 

Brahmavaivarhi /’. , 139, 179, 372; 
the Krishna section is probably n 
Niinbnrkilc intei polatiori, 240, 271, 

A 7 r »- 

fi) (i h vt <777 dyah/t a ra va , 251, 2 86, 308. 

Brahnravidyj C , 95, 364. 

Brahma yd nr a, 'a 71 , 265. 

Bin], the distnet of Mathura and 
Btindaban, 316; the dialect of tile 
distiict, 316. 

Braj BasI 1 ).is, 317, 377. 

Braj - bkahti-vi/hui , 3 1 o. 

Bra) liter itmc. 207, 377, 379 
But/ 7 317, 377 - 

Branding, i.e. of the s\mbo1s nf Vishnu 
on the Loch, 18b, 24b, 321. 

/>’ / ihaddi anyaka, 30, 363. 

Brihaddranyaka l 54, 55, 364. 

Bn had Brahma S , 1S3. 246. 

Brihajjabala (\ f 364. 

Brihaspati Smriti, 180, 36b. 


Bi ihatl of Pr.ibhakara, ibvS, 367. 

A; ihafka/pa, 400. 

Brihat S., 23(1 n. 1, 390. 

Brindabnn, 305, 308, 309, 310. 

Buddha, t lie, 55; life, 62; teaching, 
63 ft. ; his doctrine of the soul, of 
transmigration and of release, 65 ; 
avoidance of metaphysical questions, 
65; biographical material, 70; his 
supposed previous births, 70; rever- 
ence for the Buddha, 71 ; he becomes 
a semi-divine being, 78, 155; almost 
becomes an eternal god, 78, 114; 
Buddhn-imng( s, 110, 111. 

BuddJnu hat ita y 115, 394 . 

Buddhngho'iha, 154, 393. 

Buddha/awkara , 394. 

Buddhas, many, no; become almost 
like gods, 112; their omniscience 
and perfections, 113; the previous, 
70, 1 10. 

BudifJnwavra, 7011., 391. 

Buddhdvata m \aha-sufra, 15S, 160. 

Buddh-Gaya, 62. 

Buddlu, t. t. of Sankhya system, 130. 

Buddhism, rise of, 62 ; earliest teaching, 
63 ff. ; spreads to Persia, Turkestan 
and China, 79, 103; llTnayaua and 
Mahay, inn, no, 112, 20b; the Tri- 
ratna, 271; killed by Islam, 271; 
literature, 272, 390. 

Buddhist ait, 1 10, in. 

Buddhist bhakti, 1 10-1 1 1, 112. 

Buddhist Gallon, 64, 63 6; the Canon 
as found in Ceylon, 68; in Pali, 68; 
reduced to wilting in fust cent. 1*. 

68; tlx Sanskiit canons, 10b, 107, 
109. 

Buddhist Councils, 65, 66, b;, 72, 108. 

Buddhist devotion, set Buddhist bhakti. 

Buddhist laity, 71. 

Buddhist logic, 178, 225. 

Buddhist monks, 67, 69, 71. 113; in 
Mah.iy.~ma, become prx stu. 1 13 

Buddhist nuns, 67, 69, 71 

Buddhist pantheism, 274, 279 

Buddhist Patriarch, moves to i lima, 
162. 

Buddhist Sakta system, origin, 209 b; 
e\]»osition, 210; cult, 210; literatim*, 
21 i ff , 2 72, 397 ; aim of the system, 
211 ; its theistic or pantheistic theo- 
logy, 273; its doctime that every 
Buddha and every Bodhisatt va has a 
wife, 274; many Sakta monks and 
nuns absorbed by the Chaitanya’sect, 
3 H. 
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Buddhist Saiisknt, 103, 107, 1 ro, ;;vj. 
Buddhist stupas, 1 10. 

Buddhist '.ymhols. 72, no. 

Buddhist tnntrns, 210, 26O, 272. 
Buddhist theism, 27.’, I., 279. 

Buddhist worship, 7 1 ’ no; in Mah.i- 
yana, 113. 

Burial, 263. 

Burma, 103, 275, 7,90. 


Cambodia, 168, 207, 390. 

Caste, 3, 17, 31 ; the four chief castes, 
21 ; sub-castes and mixed castes, 31 ; 
education of three highest castes, 31 ; 
influence of in law and life, 40; in 
the hpn-s, 49. 

Celtic people, 1. 

Central Asia, 103. 

Ceylon, 153; extra-canonical Buddhist 
lit., written in Ceylon, 1 3 f f., 275. 

Ceylonese Canon, see Buddhist Canon. 

Chaitanva, founder ol the Chaitanya 
sect, 307 ff. ; won by a M.Vlhvn 
saimyasi, 303, 307; n< eopts Kadh.i, 
307 ; his preaching and singing, 307 ; 
liG converts, 307, 308 ; his journeys, 
307; his (hath, 30S ; his intlivnce, 
303, 304, 305; his powets and per- 
sonality, 30S ; his reading, 308 ; in- 
fluence of li is death in Bengal, 309; 
mentioned in Ctfrautra 7 \, 354. 

Chaitanya Hhdgavata, 310, 377 

( hailanvcu handrodaya, 310, 377. 

( ha 'anyat hat i/a, 37b. 

Chaitanya-t hat itdmntti, 310, 377. 

( h ait any a manga /, 377. 

Chaitanva sect, accepts K.idha, 307; 
its philosophic position Bhednbheda, 
30N ; hymns and Gaur Chandrika, 
30S ; the six Gosvamis at Brindnhan, 
309 f. ; literature, 309 ft., 375; the 
tem])lcs at Bnndfiban, 310 ; modifica- 
tions of caste, 31 1 ; Gosvamis, 31 1 * 
the Vairagis and Vairagims, 31 1 ; 
many Buddhist monks and nuns 
absorbed, 309, 31 1; their impurity, 

31 1 ; temples and images, 312; Chai- 
tanva. Advaita, and Nityananda wor- 
shipped, 312; snnkirtan and nagar- 
kirtan, 307 ; snnkirtan m the temples, 

312 ; in houses, 312 ; influence of the 
sect, 318. 

Chaitva, a Buddhist hall, 71, 72 ; 
becomes a temple. 1 13. 

Chakra, circle, < 0 a Sakta ciicle foi 
worship, 203, 355 ; (2^ a supposed 


centre of occult foiee in the body, 1 86, 
195, 201, 210, 213, 269. 

Chnkradhnr, 248. 

( 7 /akradhar Chari/, 3 So. 

Chakra-pfija, circle-worship, of the 
Saktas, 203, 204, 210, 315, 355. 
Chalukvas, 215. 

Cham a rasa, 353, 387. 

Chamars, Ontcastc workers in leather, 

. ***' 

( ' hampakasresht hi hat kanaka , 401 . 
Chnmpu, 353. 

Chamunda, one of the names of the 
goddess, 203. 

Chamundaraya, 282, 404. 
Chdmnmjarctya 1 \, 28 2, 404. 

Chanakyn, 43. 

( 7 i a infant aha ros liana T. , 272, 272 n. 3, 
39 s - 

( ' handa-mdruta , 379. 

< 'handn-marnta Mahacharya, 3S0. 

C ' h an ddviyy ay a, 400. 

Chnndi, a name of the goddess, 150; 
used also as — ChandT-mdhdftnya , 
356. 

C handi, a Bengali epic, 257, 356. 
Chnndl Das, 273, 305, 307, 30S, 356, 
, 37 s - 

Chandika, 354. 

Chandi-mdhdftnya , a section of the 
Mdrkandcya /’. ; bnsis of Sakta sect, 
150b, 388; Gobmd Singh had it 
translated, 339; other Trs., 356. 357 ; 
use of the passage a> a liturgy, 357. 

C handi m ait gal , 390. 

C handi Aataka. 150, 200. 38S. 
Chandiagomm, 209, 398, 399. 
Chandragupta. 43, 49, 66; said to have 
been a Jam, 75. 

Chandrahdsa A., 193. 

C handi ajnitna A. f 193. 

C hand) aka Id 7’., 268. 

Chandinkiiti. 208, 209, 397. 

C handrapraiiiapti , 166, 219, 400, 403. 
Chandinsui 1, 402. 

(’hand) ikd, 373. 

Chdnqdrva Charitra , 380. 

ChdhgdcT'a Pd') a vlt/i, 374. 

< ha tin a Pauma P , 353, 387. 

Channa Sadasiva Yoglsvarn, 387. 
Channa Vrishabhendra Svami, 387. 
Charaka, 95. 

Charana, a Vedie school, 294. 
Charanamiyoga, fourth section of Di- 
gambara Secondary Canon, 219. 

( haran Das, 334, 344, 383. 
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Charan Dasls, 334, 344, 382; Hindu 
influence in the sect, 345. 

Char ay aniy a- Kdthaka J > harma - * /// / «* , 

14T. 

Charitas, 278. 

Chanyapitaka , a book of picvious lines 
of the Buddha, 70, 392. 

Charvakas, 371. 

Chmyacharyci-vmzsi haya . 39S. 
Charya-pada, one division of the con- 
tents of the Samlntas, Ananias, Tnn- 
tras, 184. 

Chatterji, J. 291 ; hi-, Kadimi* 

Shaivism, 302. 

Chattisgnih, 343. 

Chatuhiarana , 400. 

C hat n nuirgjt hint a muni y 22b, 373. 

Chat urvimsati jmahtut 1 , 400, 402. 
Chatidloki / ihaiytvat , 374. 
f hauran Bart a, 317, 377. 

( hauriid Pada , 31S, 377. 

C havundaraya 404. 

Chhnmla*, 42. 

Chhihtdoyva Brail matt a . 27, 28, 363. 

( hhiindogya t\, 54, 55, 364. 
Clihedasiitras of jam Canon, 400, 
Chidambaram, 257. 

Chidanamla, 303, 375. 

Child-maniage, 263. 

China, 103, 118, 153 f., 207, 275, 391. 
Chinese Buddhist Canon, 162, 275. 
Chintya , name of an A gam a, 193. 
Chitrusikhandm rishis, 98. 

Chittars - Sittars. 

( hittore, 30O. 

Chokamela, a Mah.ir, a Matafhl poet, 
3 02. 

Christianity, in the Gita, 92 ; in the 
didactic F.pie, no 

Chronicles of Ctjdon, found in Jhp»i 
7 'awra and Mahavam\a, 7 -* 

( huddmam , 217, 219, 404. 

Chill tied l 93ft, 364. 

(hnf/arayyti, a section of the Buddhist 
Ymaya, 69, 391. 

( * httndi-dcvi - aharani, 399. 
t liurani, 343. 

Ch'Yao, 118. 

Civil law, 40. 

Colebrookc, 364. 

Conjceveram, 1S1, 268, 320, 347. 
Contests of wit, held at close of sacri- 
fices, 22. 

Corea, 390. 

Councils Buddhist, see Buddhist Coun- 
cils ; Jain, see Jain Councils. 
Cow-pens, holy, 41. 


Cow-worship, 43. 

Creation in the Paficharatra Samhit.is, 
i8 4 f. 

Criminal law, 40. 

Dadii, 334, 341, 382; his Bant } 341. 
3S2 ; his disciples, 341, 382. 

I >adu-dvara, 341. 

Dadupanth, 334, 341, 38 1 ; literature, 
341 ; rejeits Out castes, 341 ; ascetics 
culled Jhidftpanthi\, laymen Srtuiks, 
341 ; live ordeis of ascetics, 341 f. ; 
restrictions on reading the Bdni, 341 ; 
the yin inuanti a and the iahda, 341 ; 
the cult, 342. 

I >ad npanthis, the aSioties of the Dadu- 
pautli aie so ealhd, 341. 

Pakantai'a, 399. 

Pdktnt /tifa-uiwdai « T . , 272, 39 s '. 

Dnkshiu.uliau, the right-hand section 
of the Sakta se( l, 268. 

Dakshindmurti l 364, 

Damodar 1 >fis, 378. 

Dam odnranusia, 3 8 1 . 

J hina/alpadrumt r, 402. 

/ \inakcli-kauviudi , 3 7b 

Dancing m w 01 ship, 312. 

Dandi, a Biahman san.nasi v\ho carries 
a danda , a bamboo lod of n syni- 
bcdieal and ei rcmoiual character, 
174 n. 1 

1 >ara Shikoh, 285, 287, 344, 364. 
Darbcsh, 312. 

Darsana, 124. 

Par (ana f\. 364. 

Pat tan Ptakdi, 3 So. 

1 >asa, sln\e, 5. 

Dnsabhumaka, n iliap. 111 tin Maha- 
7 'a\tn, 1 10, 115, 396. 

Pahth/tuntuia-iufra, ibo, ibi, 275,39b. 

PalaidtitnnS'ara , 275, 39b. 

J iatabxdha. 301. 374 

Da sapadai (ha, 1 7 7 

Dasns, 4, 3. 

Pahvtahasnka Pt ajnapttraniita salt a , 

1 1 5. 

PaUsPki . 240, 37b. 

Pa la (toki-khash y,t , 37b. 

J hi (a It at a 5 k<> it, ih a , \ 00. 

Pa\,t,'athahka su f ?a } 215, 399. 

D is: aunis, samiyasls of ten orders, 174. 

I >as\us. 4. 

Pdthdvamsa , 393. 

Dattalreyn, 1 S3, 190, 247; usually 

represented a** a saimyasi with three 
heads, 248 ; the Manbhaus do not 
iccogni/e* tlw^ figure, but call Dntta- 
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trcya an incarnation of Krishna, 
248. 

Dattdtreya .V., 183, 249, 3S0. 

Dattatreya Sampradaya, 248, 327. 

Dattatreya sect, 190; literature, 190. 

Dattatreya //., 249, 364, 380. 

Dawn Samgaha, 404. 

Paya Bai, 383. 

Dayaiam, 317, 378. 

Peath, repeated death in the other 
world, 32, 35, 52. 

Pehu, 301. 

Pevahhadra, 278, 279, 401. 

Pevacharya, 375. 

Devadasis, women of bad repute who 
sing and dance in the temple-cult, 
322. 

Devdgamastotra , 216, 403. 

PevakI, mother of Kiishna, ioo. 

Devaram , Canon of the hymns of the 
Tamil 6aiva poets called The Three, 
256; set to Pravidian music, 256; 
sung in the temples, 236. 

Pevarddhi, 163; works, 164, 401. 

Pcva&aiman, 394. 

Pcvasfiri, 225. 

Pcvatadhyaya Brahmana, 363. 

Pevendiagani, 278. 

fierendrastava , 400. 

Pevendiasuii, 281, 402. 

1 )evi, goddess ; the goddess of the Sakta 
sect, 150; symbols used in her woi- 
ship, 293 n. 2 ; sometimes represented 
by a snake coiled round the linga, 
29 f n. 1. 

IVvt HJidgavata l papurdna, a S.lkla 
work, 226, 269, 339, 373, 389; date, 
269. 

/ h' 7 >/- n/d/idlmya, an episode in Mar kau- 
ri cy a /*., 130 : see C kauri t-Md hat - 
fuya. 

Dari l 7 ., 267, 364. 

DevT-yamala T , 263. 

Phnmma, Pali for dharma, 40. 

Dhammachakkappavattana Sutta , 7011. 

Phammakitti, 393. 

Dhammapada , a book of Buddhist 
verse, 71, 392; comm, asciibcd to 
Buddhaghosha, 393. 

Dhammapala, 1 33. 

Dhatnma-sangani , 393. 

Phanapala, 278, 279, 401. 

Dhanl Dharm Pas, 382. 

Phanna, 328. 

Dhauyakttmdracharitra , 405. 

Phanyasdhcharitra, 40 2 . 

Dhara, 283. 


PharanT, a Buddhist word for spell, 
equivalent to the Hindu mantra, 158, 
160, 212 ; how to use a dhaiani, 212. 

Pharma, definition of, 38, 39 f. ; begin- 
nings of, 27; expounded in Karma 
Mimarasa, 123; name of a god, 41, 
49, 100 n. 6. 

Pharma, worshipped in Bengal, 271 ; 
literature of the cult, 271. 

Pharma Pas, 335. 

Pharmagupta school of Illnayana 
Buddhism, 136, 393; their Abhintsh- 
kraviana-sutra, 136, 393; translated 
into Chinese and Tibetan, 207 ; their 
Vinaya in Sanskrit, 136; in Chinese, 
136. 

Dharmnkaya, one of the bodies of a 
Buddha, 139. 

Pharmaknti, 398, 

Phmma-mahgal poems, 271 1. 

J' ) hanu(i/nrita, 283, 403. 

JJharmaparia y Snnsk. for l)hamuiaparia\ 
m Chinese, 135. 

Pharmas, the Nine, of Nepal, 273. 

Pharmasagara, 360, 403. 

Pliarma-Sastras, 40. 

Pharma-sfitras, 38 ff., 363; date, 38; 
contents, 39 f. ; modification of, 80. 

Dhdfn-kathdy 393. 

Phruva Pas, 378. 

Dhyana, meditation ; contemplative 
power, 274. 

Dhydnabimiu U., 95, 364. 

Phyani-Bodhisattva, 273, 274. 

Phyani- Buddha, 273, 27 

Piagrams, representing divinities, 293. 

Dialogues, 22. 

Pidactic Kpic, 83 ff., 92 ; arose in N.K. 
India, 83 ; compass, 8s ; contents, 
86 ff., 95. 

Pigambaia, a Jain sect, 75, 119, 162, 
239; Pignmbaras and the oiiginal 
Canon, 76, 120, 12 1, 218, 360; 
Digambara Secondary (’anon, 218, 
282; Digambara literntuic, 120, 
1 65 f., 2 1 3, 281, 360 ; the I )igambara 
categories, 360. 

Pigha Nikaya, fiist division of the 
Buddhist Sutta Pitaka, 70, 71, 391, 
393 * 

Dignaga, a Buddhist logician, 135. 

Pik, t. t. of VaiScshika system, 133. 

Plkshii, initiation, 167, 204; among 
Vira &aivas, 282 ; among &aktas, 
358 . 

Pin Ilahi, 291. 

Pioskouroi, 2. 
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Dipankara, 273. 

/ )Tpavamsa> 155, 393. 

Dipt a A., 193. 

DTrghagama, Sansk. foi DJghanikaja, 
109; in Chinese, 155. 

Dtrghatamas, 9. 

I) i\ine incarnation, first among Vaish- 
navas, 84 f. ; later among Saivas, 147. 

Divydvaddna, 108, 395. 

Dnyandev, 234; vernacular fot Jiiana- 
deva, (]. v. 

Dnyanoba, 234, 302 ; vernacular for 
JnaneSvara, <4. v. 

Domestic ceremonies, 23. 

Drfihydyana Srauta Sutra , 363. 

Dramida, authoi of a Visishtddvaita 
Bh ashy a on the Vedduta-sntra f, 171. 

Draupadi, 49, too n. 6. 

Drdinda It/nishya, 351, 3S6. 

Dravida land, 1. e. the Tamil country, 
232, 246. 

Diavida Veda, 379. 

Dravidian music, 241. 

Dravya, t. t. of Vai&eshika s\ stem, 133. 

Dravyanuyoga, third section ol Dignm- 
bara Secondaiy Canon, 219. 

Ih atyasamgraha y 282, 404. 

Drishtivdda , a lost Jain book, 400. 

Duh la Ram, 345. 

Dukha, 64. 

Dukhanta, t. t. of Fasupata system, 
251. 

Dfilan Das, 343, 3S2. 

Durga, a goddess, celebrated in the 
Epic, 149 : called the sister of 
Krishna, 149; called Uma, the wife 
of Siva, 130: see Uma; also called 
Chandl, 1 50 . see Siikta sect ; one of 
the five gods, 179. 

J) u) gaiatandma Stott a, 354. 

A urgati-pat isodhanadhdrant , 399. 

Dnwdsasa 7 ’., 26S. 

Dvadaidnupi eks/id , 403. 

Dvaita, dualism, a form of the Vedanta, 
128, 287 

Dvaitddvaita- stdd/ul ula-set uka, 376. 

Dvarika, Dwarka, in Kathiawar, too, 
30 2. 

1 )warf , V amana, 84 n. 2 ; one of Vishnu's 
incarnations, 85 11. 1. 

Dyanuka, t. t. of Vaiseshiha system, 
133 - 

Earthenware pots, representing divini- 
ties, 293. 

Education, the beginnings were priestly, 
8, 18, 27; at first oral, 8, 18, 25; 
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then liteiarv, 19; education of the 
three castes, 31. 

Ego : Buddhism teaches that all things 
aie lacking in an ego, 64. 

Ekadandis, Sankara's DandTs (174 n. 1 ) 
are so called in contrast with Srl- 
Vaishnava Samivfisis, who carry a 
triple rod, 243 n. 1. 

Kkdksh ara l 3 ( >4 . 

Ekangas, Sri-Vaishnava ascetics who are 
not Brahmans. 

Ek an tad a Rainayya, 260. 

EklihgjT, 146. 

Eknath, a Marathi poet, 250, 300, 302, 

/.)«, 374 - 

l.kndthi Shag-vat, 374. 

Ekatama, one of the five oiiginal 
Lingayat ascetics, 26 o. 

Ekottaragama, Sansk. fur AuguUnrani* 
kaya, 109; in Chinc'-o, 133. 

Elcphanta, 149 n 8. 

Epics, 44 ff. ; 83 ff. 

Eroticism, 203, 204, 210. 

Eschatology, 13, 23, 33 ff., 41, 44, 48. 

Eternity of sound, 290 ». 2. 

Ethereal ized body, a iesult of austerities, 

59 - 

Etwnology, 42. 

Excommunication, 40. 

Ea llien, 154. 

Family, patriarchal, 1. 

Fana, 331. 

Fathers - Ancestors, 23. 

Fire-cult, 41, 43. 

Fish, one of Vishnu’.*, incarnations, 
83 n 1. 

Fi\e Buddhas, 273. 

hive gods, worshipped by Smartns, 179, 
293 ; iise of the custom, 1 79 f. ; time, 
206; significance, 1S0; author, 176, 
179; worship of, 178, 179. 

Five MS, 1. e. madya (wim >, mumsa 
(meat', rnatsya 'fish', tundra (parched 
grain), niaithuua coition , 210, 333. 

Former Buddhas, sec Fievious Buddhas. 

Four Noble Tiuths, the, of Buddhism, 

f»3. 

hour Sampradayas, 327. 

Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras, 238. 

Full Lingayats, 262. 

Full Moon sacrifice, 22. 

Funeral ceremonies, if>, 39, 40. 

GanadihdaJiptka , 37b. 

flanapati (ianesa 

Ganapati-tdpanlya t 189, 206. 
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Ganapati l\ , 206, 304, 390 
Ganapatya, the sect which worships 
Ganapati 01 Gnnesa, 206; the sub- 
sects, 270; their Trimurti, 149; 
their literature, 206, 270, 390 ; their 
theology, 206; their sect-mark, 270; 
their mantra, 270; their worship, 
270. 

G.inas, 19. 

Gamfazyuha , 158, 275, 396. 

( i a n dh a h a stint a h dbh as hya, 216, 219, 

Gandharan art, 1 1 1. 

Ganc&a, the centre of the Ganapatya 
sect, 149, 206; one of the five gods, 
179, 206, 301 ; symbols used in his 
worship, 293 n. 2. 

Gane&a-Khawla of /> rahm avail'd) t a I\, 
* 7 *; 

Ganesn S. , 183, 206. 

Gant la Upapurdna , 226, 270, 390. 
Ganda-yamala 263. 

Gahga, 47. 

Gangiidhara, 270, 390. 

Ganges, 16, 47; (Ganges water used m 
worship, 294. 

Gangesa, 224, 370, 370 n. 1. 

Ganinath, 235. 

Gamtavidyd , 400. 

Gnibas, songs in praise of the Devi, 
35 ^. 

Garbha ( r . f 364. 

Gargya, 146. 

Garib l)as, 334, 345 ; his Guru Granth 
iahib, 345. 

Gaub DasTs, 334, 345 ; only the twice- 
born received as ascetics, 345. 

G aru da, 4S 

Garuaa 7 '., 139, 178, 372; a Smart a 
manual, 178 b, 206, 372; contains a 
passage on Sfirya, 206 ; a passage on 
Gnnesa, 206, 390. 

Garuda V. t 364. 

Gdthdsahasri , 403. 

Gdthdsahgraha , 39S. 

Gaudapada, author of Sdiikhya-kdrikd- 
bhdshya , 176, 369. 

Gaudapada, the advaita Vedantisl, 
1 70 t., 364. 

Gan di, 205. 

GauriiugiUhUika , 376. 

Gaur Chandra, 30S. 

Gaur Chandrika, 308, 312. 

Gautama Dhanna-sutra, 80, 365. 
Gautama, the Buddha, 55, 62, 273, 274 ; 

see the Buddha. 

Gautamfya S., 240, 305, 376. 


Gayatri, 151, 390. 

Gdyatri- bhdshya, 378. 

Ghafa, pot, used in Sakta worship, 202. 

Gliazi Das, 343. 

Gheranda S , 348, 384. 

Ghuman, 299. 

Giii, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasls, 174. 

Giridhar, 322. 

GiridhnrajT, 316, 317, 377. 

Giridhar Kabraya, 382. 

Gita , i e. /> hagavadgitd , q.v. 

Gitdbali, 381. 

Gitd-bhdshya of Madhva, 242, 375 ; 
of Ramanuja, 379 ; of VishnusvamT, 
375 - 

Gitd Govindtiy 238, 378. 

Gitdrtha-sahg t aha , 241. 

Gob hi/a Grihya Sutra, 365. 

Gobind Singh, the last Sikh guru, 338, 
382; creates the Khalsa, 339, 340; 
his Granth , 339 ; his Jap Saheb f 339 
n 4 

God, in early Upanishads, 55 b; in 
vei^e Upanishads, 38. 

Gods, of A' it, 10 ft.; position ot Vedrc 
gods weakening, 21, 32. 

Gokul, 100. 

Gokulnath, 317, 377. 

Golden Temple at Amritsar, the central 
Sikh shrine, 337 ; the worship, 340 b 

Goloka, cow-place ; the highest heaven, 
the heaven of Krishna, acc. to Nim- 
barka, 240. 

Gommatauira , 2S2, 405. 

Gom mates 1 vara, 282. 

Gondhal, a dance in honour of the god- 
dess, 356. 

Gopala, an epithet of Krishna, 50. 

Gopala Bhatta, 309. 

Gopala -sa ha srandnn 1 , 239, 375. 

G opd/a - td pa n iya l 1S9, 237, 239, 364, 

375 - 

Gopatha 1 /uVimana, 42, 363, 364, 365. 

Gopichatidana, a white clay used for 
making the sect-mark of the Bhaga- 
vatas, 234, 298. 

Gophhandana l 234, 364, 373 

GopTs, milkmaids, of Brindaban, com- 
panions ot Krishna in dance, song, 
and sport, 229, 230, 314. 

Goiakhnath v Gorakshanfitha'), 223, 235, 
384 ; a Yogi, founder of the Kanphata 
Yogis, 233: date, 254; believed still 
to live in the Himalayas, 348; wor- 
shipped in many temples in N. India, 
253; his Sanskrit works, 254; his 
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Yoga, 223, 233 f. ; w 01 shipped in 
Gorakhnatln temples, 347 ; in the 
temple ol Gorakhpur a shrine to his 
memory, 347. 

Gorakhnathls [ Gorakshanathi*), a sect 
of Piisupata Saivas, 190, 3S4 ; pio- 
bably derived fiom the Nathas, 192 ; 
closely allied to the Kapabkas, 253 ; 
elate of loundation, 253 , their temj>les, 
347; Gorakhnath worshipped and 
animals sacrificed, 347 ; Kanplmta 
Yogis, 348; their mantia, 348; then 
litciature, 234, 348 ; tlieir lack of 
interest 111 yoga, 34S 

Goiaksha, a name of Siva, 233; also 
Sansknt name of Gorakhnath, 254. 

Goraksha-gitd , 384 . 

Goraksha-katpa , 384. 

Go mks ha l a unnidi, 3S4. 

Gorak^ha-paddhati, 384. 

(joraksha-pafit hay a , 384. 

Gora ks ha-sahasrandma , 384. 

Goraksha-kataka, 254, 348, 384. 

( losvami, ,309, 311. 

GosvamI Sri Purushottnmnjl, 316. 

Gotama, 911. 

Govard liana, name of a hill in Hraj; 
name of a niatha , monastery, 111 
Puri, founded by Sankaia, 174, 297. 

Govinda bhdshya, 2S7, 311, 377. 

Govinda Das, 311, 376. 

Govmdananda Sarasvati, 36911. 1. 

Graha-yamala 7'., 265. 

Grdmageyagiina, 1 9. 

Grammar, 42 ; schools of, So. 

Giant h or Granth Sahib , the sacied 
book of the Sikhs, 299, 300, 338 ; 
called also the Adi (/ninth, 339, 
3S2 ; contents, 338 ; compiled y 
Gum Arjan, 337 ; uses, 338. Gobiml 
Singh bids the Sikhs take the Granth 
for their guru, 339; the worship 01 
the Gtanfh part of the Sikh cult, 
34°< 34i- 

GiantJi of the 7 'enth Guru , 339, 382: 
used for worldly ends, 339 

Greeks, 78. 

Grihastha, householder, q. v. 

Grihya-suLras, 381., 363; date, 38; 
contents, 39, 140. 

Gritsamada, 8. 

Gujarati literature, 297, 306, 317, 319. 
356, 360, 378, 390. 

Guna, (») t. t. of Sauhhya system, 
185 ; (2) of VaKeshika, "134; 13; of 
the theology of the Sakti ol Vishnu, 
184. 


Gunabhadia, 217, 404. 

Guna-body, 183. 

Gimachandia, 278, fOl. 

Gunakdmndavyiiha , 274, 275, 307. 

Gunaratua, 360, 401. 

Gupta empire. 122, 123, 136. 

Gur Das, 382. 

Guiu, i.e. Prabhuhaia, Jb8. 

Gum, leligious teacher; hel<] to be 
God. fust among ascetics, then 
among la\nicn. 167. 186; among 
lhuldhists, 210; held to be the 
Ptiddha, 210; among \’iia Saivas, 
2 61. 

Gurudeva, 38-. 

(iurudvaras, 340. 

(/^it Granth Sahib, 345, 

Guiumukhi, an alphabet invented ioi 
Nfuiak’s h)inns, 337. 

Guiupaiampaia, succession of guru-., 
29S. 

Guiusthala Janganias, 262. 

Guru worship, 262, 336. 338, 34b, 

Gutka , 382. 

Gy an /’rakdf, 382. 

(,yan Santudta , 38 2. 


I Iriln, 165, 213 
Hallisa, 144. 

Hanna t 93, 364. 

1 lamlal, 340. 

Uandalls, 340. 

llanuman, 48; temples of Ilanum.m, 
321. 

llanuman Aataka, 329, 381. 

Haoma. 3. 

Hai Gobind, a Sikh guru, 338. 
Uaribhndia, 2 14, 278, ^8o, 360, 371, 
383, 401. 

Hai ibhakti-i auiyana, a Madhva work 
on devotion, 303, 373. 

I JanbhaUi-v/Jdsa , 309, 37b. 
llau Das, 37 S 

UnridiDis, 3,02, 318; IlandasI litem- 
tuie. 378 

Ilaridra Ganapati, 270. 
llaiihara, 143, 264. 
ilariharnnanda Pharati, 355. 
llaiiharananda Svamf, 289. 

Ilarikatlia, 302 

HaHkathdmritasdra , uillai ika/has&ra , 
303 . 375 . 

H aril i/d, an abstract of the J/hdyivata 

2 ’., -> 34 . .’, 74 - 

Hatipdth , Jfianeivara’s, 235, 374. 

hknath’s, 300, 374. 


k c- -7 
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Ilarishena, 403. 

Jfdrita 246. 

Ilarivamsa , a Parana, 139, 371,372; 
recognized as last section of the 
71//V/7., 100; date, 140, 143; life of 
Krishna appended to royal genealo- 
gies, 1 38 ; gives much space to 
Krishna legend, 143; contains hymns 
to Durga, 140, 387^ teaches the 
equality of Vishnu and Siva, T42, 181; 
possibly a Rhagavata P., 143; con- 
tents, 143 f. ; became attached to the 
Mahdbhdraia , 144; contains &akta 
material, 150. 

Ilarivamia P. (Jain;, 217, 21711. 2; 
218, 219, 404. 

ITari Vaihsa, 318, 378. 

Ilarivyasa Muni, 305, 376. 

liar Rai, 340. 

Harsha, 203. 

Hot ha- sail keta-ch andri ha, 384. 

llnlha-yoga, the name of a new Yoga, 
taught by Ciorakhnath, 253, 348. 

I Ini ha-yoga, 254, 348, 384. 

Hat ha-yoga- pradi pika , 348, 3S4. 

Hayagriva ( r . t 364. 

Heavenly gods, 1, 2. 

Hellenic peoples, 1 . 

Ilemachandra, 277, 278, 279 b, 401. 

Hcmfulri, 226, 373. 

Hcnotheism, 13. 

Heramba, a name of (inndsa, used by 
Ruddhists as well as Hindus, 270. 

Heramba-danapati, 270. 

Hermits, 29, 31 ; see Vanaprastha, 
Yaikhanasa. 

Ilerukn, 272. 

Heruka T„ 272, 39S. 

Hc-vajra 7’, 272, 398. 

Himalayas, 103. 

Hinayana Ruddhism, 103, no, in, 
118. 

Hinayana literature, 64, 67-7 2, T04- 
10, 118, 134 ff., 161, 207, 393. 

Hindi literature, 296, 297, 299, 305, 
3 1<5 > 317. 333, 336,339, 34b 343 ff-, 
361, 3 ^ 1 , 382. 

Hindu nuns, 129. 

Hindu people to-day, 292. 

Hindu philosophies, 122 ff. ; the founda- 
tion texts, 123; date, 123. 

Hindu sects, 122. 

Hinglaj, 348. 

Hiouen Tsang, 177, 207, 208; just 
escaped being sacrificed to Durga, 
203. 

Hiranyaketi Dhanna Sutra , 363. 


Hiranyakdi Grihya Sutra , 365. 
Hiranyakcst Srauta Sutra , 365. 

Hit -chan rds i- dh dm , 378. 

Hit-jT, 318. 

Horse-sacrifice, 14, 22. 

Ilotri, 6, 7, 14, 17, 19, 20. 
Householder, one of the four asramas, 

29, 40, 81. 

1 I ring, 201 . 

Hum, 201. 

Human sacrifice, 203, 354. 

I lung, 201. 

Huvishka, a Kushan king, 303. 

Hymns, of Rigveda, see Rigvcda. 
Hypnotic trances, in Ruddhism, 64, 
211 . 

Hypnotism, 6r. 

Idolatry renounced, 326, 359. 

Images, first mention of, 41 ; later, 
common, 48 ; images of divinities in 
sexual union, 265 ; images in Smarta 
worship, 293. 

Image-worship, 50, 51 n. ; unorthodox, 

30. 

Immortality, 1, 15. 

Incantations, 16, 43. 

Incarnation, divine, 41, 47; incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, 84, 85, 87, 99, 100. 
India, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 15, 47, 49. 
Indo-European, race, 1 ; language, 1, 
0; leligion, 1 ; culture, 1 ; literature, 6. 
Indo-Iranian people, 2; religion, 2, 3. 
Inheritance, 40. 

Initiation, 31. 

frupdvi nipath it , 258, 383. 

Isa, Lord, 58. 

Jjd U , 55. 5 8 > 3 r >4- 
Tsvara, Lord, Hod, 58; L t. of the 
Yoga system, 132; t. t. of Nyaya 
system, 134. 

Uvara Gita , 358. 

iSvara Krishna, also called Vindhva- 
vasin, authoi of the Sdiikhya-karikd , 
129, 368; his date, 129. 

Ih f a ) a - prat yah hij na-kdrikds , 259. 
Tsvara Purl, 303, 307. 

HvataS,, 183, 246. 

Isvar Das Niigar, 343. 

Italic peoples, 1. 

Itivuttaka , 393. 

I Tsing, 207, 208, 212. 

Jdbdla r., 95, 358, 364. 

Jdbdli U , 9 364. 

Jadunandana Das, 311. 
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Jagadlsa, 289, 371. 

Jaganniitk, 307. 

Jagatsuuda 1 tyogannlla , 403. 

Jagjivan Das, 343, 382. 

Jaginohana, 312. 

Jahangir, 33S. 

Jaimini, 367. 

Jaimini Bhdrata , 304. 

Jaimini Grihya .Sutra , 365. 

Jaimini Si aula .Sutra, 363. 

Jaimintya Brdhmana , 27, 28. 

JaiminTya - ;/ - via la - vis tarn , 285, 

y>7- 

Jiumnnya-sutra-lduhhya , 367, 377. 

Jaiminiya l 'Jim stunt Jirahmanctj 27, 
ra* 

Jain art, 1 19. 

Jain asceticism, 74. 

Jama, the woicl, 74. 

Jainaslokavartika, 404 . 

Jaimxvanuisrama , 404. 

lain bhakti, 1 20. 

Jam canon, uv Svetambara Jain Canon. 

Jain councils, 75. 

Jainism, 73 ff. , older than Buddhism, 
73; the eaily system, 74; atheism, 
74; asceticism, 74; souls 111 elements, 
74 ; ahnhsa, 74 ; the two communi- 
ties, 75, 119; expansion in north 
and south, 119 ; little influenced by 
Saktism, 213; Sakta >oga present 
but not prominent, 213 ; decline, 359. 

Jam laity, 74. 

Jam liteiaiy dialects, 162. 

jam htuature, 75 If., 119, 1 20 f , 1O2, 
213, 277, 398, popul.u literauue ui 
Ihikut, 165; m vernaculai-., 22S. 

Jain logic, 178, 213, 225. 

Jain Mihanishtn, 1O2. 

lain monks, 74, 75, 1 19. 

Jam nuns, 74, 1 19. 

jam suicide, 74. 

Jain theism, 27S ; a woik written 
against it, 2S2 

Jain Tirthakaras, 71, 120 n. 1, 216. 

Jain woiship, 73, 120. 

jam Yoga, 213. 

Jains, in an Asokan edict, 77. 

J am bavin, 48. 

Jambudvipaprajnapti , 215, 400. 

Janamsikuis, 33O. 

jangama, 260, 261, 26 2, 263; two 
classes ol Jangama, 262. 

Japan, Buddhism carried to Japan, 168, 
207, 391. 

J*fiih 33 6 . 338, 34 1 - 

Jap Sa/nb, 339 n. 4. 


J at aka, a book of previous lines of the 
Buddha, 70, 71, 392, 393; then 
influence, 108, 110, 113. 

Jdtakamdln, of Aryasura, 156, 393. 

J dtakatthavan nand , 393. 

Jatayus, 48. 
java, 168, 391. 

Jayadeva, 238, 303, 307, 308, 378 ; his 
date, 238. 

Jajadevanusia, 371. 

Jayadhavaiii, 217, 219, 404; its tild, 
217 n. 2. 

Jayananda, 377. 

J ay an In, 370. 
juyaiatha, 386. 

Jayasimlia, 279. 

Jayatihuyanadotra, 279, 401. 
Jayfitirtha, 237, 375. 

Ja\ avail ablia, 213, 401. 

Jejakahhukti, 22b. 

Jenghi/ Khan, 277. 

Jetalpur, 318. 

Jma, 74. 

Jinachandra, 401. 
jmadutta, 2S0, 402. 

Jinakathc , 217, 403. 

Jinakirti, 360, 402. 

Jindkskaramalc, 404 . 

Jmamandana, 360, 402. 

Jinasamhita, 360, 403. 
jmasena (a ), authoi of J/ai ivamsa I\, 
21 7, 4°4- 

Jinasena (b«, pupil of \ irasena, aiilluu 
of part of Adi J\ .Jain;, 217, 404. 
Jlva, 309, 377. 

Jivdibhtgama, 400. 

J ivaka-Chinlamani , 280, 401, 404. 

J rvaviydra, 401. 

Jiv J)asa, 378. 

Jfianachandra, 177,370. 

Juana Das, 311, 377. 

Jhanadeva — Jnanesvarn. 

Juan, idi - sadii a u a , 399. 

Jhdndmnla , 384. 

Juana- pada, one of the four divisions of 
the contents of A gam a-*, Saiiihitis, 
and Tantras, 184. 

Jiidnapi asthanasdstra, 107, 108, 394. 

Jh an asignra, 360, 402. 
Jiidua-VaushtJiam , 296, 373. 
fhanesvara, 234, 239, 24S, 233, 29S, 
299. 374, 384 ; a true Bhagavata, 
235; a monist, 234, 300. 

Jndnch'ari , a Marathi commentary on 
the Gild, 234, 248, 296, 374; teaches 
the advaita system and yoga, 234. 
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Jndtadharmahatha , one of the Jain 

AugAS 399- 

Jot Prasad, 37,6. 

Junagadh, 306. 

Jyotisindl 7’., 26^. 

Kabir, 2S4, 291, 323, 326, 327, 330, 
347 , 381 ; Islam and Hinduism both 
contributed to Kabir, 331 ; influence 
of SufTism, 331 ; Rimananda his 
teaclioi, 332 ; banished fiom Benares, 
332 ; lelation of Hindu and Muham- 
madan elements in his mind, 332 ; 
denounces idolatry, 333; condemns 
divine incarnation and asceticism, 
333. Is there Christian influence in 
his poems? 333 ; a strict theist, 333; 
conception of God, 333 ; character 
of his poetry, 333; critical research 
needed to distinguish his genuine 
poems from later work, 333 ; the 
Jiljak, 333; poems in the Grant h , 
333, 338; sects which arose ftom lus 
influence, 334, 347; common fcatuics 
of these sects, 334. 

Knbbpanth, 334, 335, 3S1 ; monks and 
nuns, 335 ; two sub-sects, each undei 
a Maliant, at Benares and at Cliattis- 
gaili, 335; many monasteiies, 335; 
tult, 335; special ceremonies, 336; 
worst up of the Mahant, 336 ; Kabli 
called an incarnation ol the Supreme, 
336; sect-mark, mantra, rosary, 33b. 

Kabittdball , 38 r . 

K..0I1, 339 n. 1. 

Kadchd, note-book, of Govinda I)as, 
376; ol Muiiiri Gupta, 376. 

A a-'iyur, the first section of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Canon, also called Kanjui, 
267. 

A aivadya Dlfikil , 380. 

Kaivalya. t. t. ot Saiikhya system, 131, 
132. 

Kaivalya-sara , 387. 

Kaivalya 103, 364. 

Kakslrivin, 911. 

Kala, t. t. of Yaifasluka system, 133; 
l. t. of Pinch aiitra s>stem. 185. 

Kdldgni nuh a t\, 19b, 364. 

KnlajfiCma 7’., 388. 

Klilakacliaiya, 120, 400. 
Kd!akdchdryakathdnaka } 401, 

Kalakshepam, 302. 

Kdlanidhi /!, 2OS. 

Kalidasa, 217. 

Kalighat, 203 n. 1, 334. 

Kdhka }\ 01 d'.y 3, 54 , 372, 3X9 


Kalisamtarana 364. 

Kallata, 380. 

Kdlottara 7T, 265. 

Kalpalata , 360, 403. 

Kalpas, 146. 

Kalpasutra (of the Jains), 163, 360, 
400. 

Kalpa-sOtras, 38, 50, 365. 

Kalpavatamsika , 400. 

Katpika , 400. 

A ' alydna mandira-stot? a, 165, 400. 

Kama, the god of love. 41 , 47, 49. 

Kamachlanima, 26S. 

Kamadhcnit 7'., 389. 

Kamakhya, a famous Sfikta temjde in 
Assam, 354. 

Kamarupa, 354. 

Kdmika , name of an Agama, 193, 194, 
264. 

Kamsa, roo, 100 11 4. 

Kanrida Kisyapa, 369. 

Kanaiya, 340. 

Kanaka Das, 375. 

Kanakainum, one of the previous 
Buddha 72, 273. 

Kanaiak, 269 11.5, 270. 

Kanaresc lateiature, 216, 22S, 260, 
264, 281, 282, 283, 296, 303, 347, 
353, 385. 

Kanchi-Appar (xii cent.), 236; (xviii 
cent.), 347, 385. 

Kdn< h i pur an am , 347, 351, 383. 

Kan da J’manatn, 256, 385. 

Knnga, 339 n - 1 • 

Kanishka, a Rushan king, 95, 108, 

1 10, in. 

Kanjui , see Ka-gyur. 

Knnnudaiya Vallalir. 351, 386. 

Kanphata Yogis, followers of Gora- 
khnath, 347 ; their mantra, 348 ; 
their ornaments, 348 ; their worship 
of Gorakhnath, 348 ; their yoga, 348. 

Kant hah uti U , 95, 364. 

Kanva, 8, 10. 

Kapala-Kundala, a Kapalika nun, 192. 

lvapalesvara, skull-god, an epithet of 
Siva, used in Kapalika sect, 192. 

Kapil ik ns, skull-men, a group or sect 
ol Pakipata Saivas, 190, 192, 384; 
date, 192 ; probably merely an order 
of ascetics, 192 ; their madras, 348 
11. 3 ; tlieie weie nuns as well as 
monks, 192, 252 ; closely allied to 
left-liaml &akla*>, I 93, 252 ; practise 
Kakta worship, 252 ; have foul rites 
of then own, 2 1 1, 252; practise 
Sikla yoga, 192, 252; show eroticism 
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also, 252 ; the modern Aghorls are 
the old Kapalikas, 347. 

Kapilavastu, birthplace of the Buddha, 
62. 

Kapishthala-Kathas, a school of the 
Black Yajus, 27. 

Kapishthala- Katha Sam hi la, 2 7, 28. 

Karana , name of an Agama, 193. 

Karananuyoga, second section of Di- 
gambara Secondary C anon, 219. 

Kih andavyuha, 158, 274, 396. 

Karikas, 116, 124. 

Karma, def., 34 : see Transmigration 
and Karma ; t. t. of Yaiseshika 
system, 134; 1. 1. of Agamic Saivism, 
one element 111 Pa&a, 195. 

Kaimagranthas, 2S1. 402. 

Kaima-marga, the way to release by 
works, 88. 

Kaima Mlmaiiisa, exegesis of the sacri- 
ficial Veda, 37, 125, 220, 367, 

atheistic, 37, 60, 61, 125; eailiest 
f 01 m of, 37; earl) use, 39, 79; 
classic foim in Jaumni’s Sat? as, 

1 23 ff. ; an earlier document, now 
lost, probably served as model loi 
eailiest Brahma-silt/a, 79; is the 
special system ol the oithodox twiee- 
boin, 37, wb; its teaching, 44, 
125 ff. ; does not teach a philosophy, 

1 25 ; yet metaphysical ideas implied, 
125!. ; no doctrine of release in the 
Siitras , 126; but it appears in l‘ra- 
bhakaia and Kumunla, 169; ha» no 
older of ascetics, 126; literature, 
125, 135, 1681, 220, 285; sacrifice 
deca)S but the Miniamsa survives, 
170; the Samuclichhaya doctnne, 
221 ; prakaratia-granfhas an off- 
shoot from the Mimaiiisa. 295. 

Karma-sat aka, 10S, 395. 

Karma-yoga, lestraint of works, 88. 

Karnataka, the countiy where Kanarese 
is spoken, 259. 

Karohana, 14b. 

Kartahliajas, 312. 

Kartha, 339 n. 1. 

Kfuttikeya, 47. 

I\ ant ndpu lularika , 395. 

Karwai, 146. 

Kfisakntsna, 128. 

Kashmii , 103, 108, 193. 

Kashmir Saivas, 191, K/3, 2 5 ^> 

3^2, 385; Agamic Saivas, 198; 

followers of Sankara, 17." » d ,e school 
has declined, 332 


Kahkd , 367. 

Kasyapa, 273. 

Kas\ apa Matahga, 1 1 8. 

Katha, 282. 

Kdthaka / irdhmana , 27, 28. 

Kathakas, a school of the Black Yajus , 
27, 58. 

Kdthaka Samhitd, 27, 28. 

Kdthaka Vpanishad , 58, 60, 364. 

Katha kola, 403. 

Kathantdra U , 364. 

Katha sdrdmrita , 374. 

Kat hair ut i IK, 364 

Katha l paulshad *= Kdthaka l pam- 
shad 

Kathdvatthu , 393. 

Kathiawar, 162. 

Kdtydyami St aula Sutra , 365. 
Ratyayaniputrn, author of the* Saivusli- 
vadin philosophy, 107. 

Kaula-maiga, the system of tlie Kaulas, 
26b. 

Kaulas, a sect of Siiktas, 2b 6. 

Kaula l 2bb, 35S, 364, 3S9. 
Kaurashya, one of the earliest l.akuli^a 
ascetics, 14b. 

Kaushltaki Iranyaka, 30. 

A aushitaki /> rah mat/a, 27, 28, 363. 
Kaushltaki l\, 54. 

Kaushilnkins, a school of the Sigreda, 


Kan Itka ultra, 38, 41, 365. 

Kauthuma school of the Samavtda , 

18. 

Kautil)fl, 43. 

Kavacha , 357, 389. 

Kavikainapuia, 310, 376. 

Kayaiohnna, 14b. 

Kedainath, 260. 

A ena L 54, 364. 

Keieya Padmaiasa, 353. 

Kes, 339 11. 1. 

Kesava, 224. 

Kesava 1 )asn Mist a, 373. 

Kesava Kashmiri, 303, 37b. 

Kesava Misra, <47 1 . 

Khadira Cnhya Suit a, 365. 
Kliajuraho, 227. 

Khakis, an order of lVulnpanthl ascetics, 


31 2 

Khfiha, the warrior-community of the 
Sikhs, 339, 340 

K balsas, an order of Dadupaiithi 
ascetics, 341. 

Khnndadeva, 285, 367. 
khanda-di-Pahul, the Sikh baptismal 
service, 339- 
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Khandakds, second part of the Buddhist 
V in ay a, 69. 

KhaudanakhanJakhadya , 223, 225, 

37 1 • 

Khotan, T04, 153. 

Khuddakanikaya , fifth section of Sntta 
Vitaka, 109, 392. 

A hnddakapd(ha t book of the Buddhist 
Sutla Bitakn, 71, 392. 

A'l/aka, 357, 3 8 9. 

King, the, in law, 40. 

hi ran a /]., 193, 194, 195 n. 1. 

Kiramvall , 223, 370. 

A iranCwall - prakafa , 370. 

Kirpan, 339 n. 1. 

Air tan & ohila, 341. 

Kirtaniya, 312, 

KTilivarman, 226. 

Kishoribhajas, 312. 

Knowledge in Die Upanishads, 55. 

Kadi kct 7 '?\ 25S, 386. 

Korea, 154. 

Kotwa, 343. 

Koyil 386. 

Kramadipi ka , 305, 376. 

A ramasandarbha , 3 7 7. 

Kririi, 212. 

Krishna, in Mahdbhdt at a, 49; a man, 
49 ; or a vegetation spirit, 49 ; or 
a sun-god, 49; lus chaiacter, 89; in 
Megasthenes, 49; at Mathura, 50; 
in second stage of Epic a partial 
incarnation oi Vishnu, 78, 83 ; in 
early inscriptions, 84 11. 3 ; in third 
stage oi Epic, a lull incarnation, 87, 
100; the cult oi Krishna in the G't/J, 
88 i. ; the god transformed in the 
' (rit<r, 89 ; in didactic Epic, 97 ; in 
the doctrine of VyOha, 99; the 
Krishna-legend, 100; the child- 
Krishna, 100; K. and the cowherds, 
100 ; acc. to Nimbarka Krishna is 
the eternal God, 240. 

Krishna 111, a Kashtrakiita king, 2S2. 

Krishna Chaitanya, 307. 

Krishna Das, a Madiiva* 375. 

Krishna l)fn>, a Vallabha, 377. 

Knshnadfisa Ivaviraj, 310, 377. 

Kiishnadeva, 312. 

Krtsh na-jiM ma-h 'hand a ,376. 

Krishnakarnamnta, 304, 308, 375. 

Krishna J.tlabhyudaya, 303. 

Krishnamisra, 227, 371, 373. 

Kiishnanaiula Vagisa, 389. 

A rishnapremdmrita ,377. 

Krislmapui, 49. 

A ris h nan h anadipikd , 377. 


Krishna U,, 364. 

Kriya, one of the two aspects of the 
fsakti of Vishnu, 184. 

Kriya-pada, one_division of the contents 
of Samhitas, Agamas, Tantras, 184. 

Kriydsdra, 350, 353, 385. 

Kiurii, 212. 

Kshana, a member of the Sautrantika 
series, samtana , 106. 

Kshapanasata , 282, 405. 

Kshatriyas, 21, 36; education of, 31 ; 
in transmigration, 34 ; duties, 40 ; 
relation to philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, 53. 

Kshemaiaja, 194, 259, 265, 386. 

Kshemendra, 395. 

Kshudrakagama, Sansk. for Khudda- 
kanikaya, 109. 

Kshurikd l>., 95, 36 p 

K ubera, the god of wealth, 41, 47. 

Kubjikd T., 205 11. 3. 

Kubjikamala 71, 199, 21 1, 388. 

Kublai Khan, 277. 

Kuchar, 104, 153. 

Kulachiuidmani 7 \, 265, 387, 388. 

Kuldrnava 7 \ 26S, 388. 

Kulasdra 7 \, 265. 

Kulasekhar, 188. 

KuUsvarl 7’., 268. 

Kultjama S'aheb, 292. 

Kulottunga, a Chola king, 245. 

Kiimaraguruparasvanii, 351, 383. 

Kumaralabdha, a Sautrantika scholar, 
107. 

Kumarapala, 280. 

Knmai apdlaprabandha ,402. 

Kumara Valmlki, 303. 

Ivumarila, of the Kaima MTmaiiisa, 
1 68 f. f 216, 221, 286, 36 7 ; cal 1 ed 
Bhafta, 168; system, 168 fi. 

Kumbha Rana, 306. 

Kunibh Mela, a gatheiing of ascetics 
held once in twelve years at the 
confluence of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, 174, 304, 327. 

Kumtidachandra, 279. 

A urn/aiiyd, 382. 

Kundakundacharya, 166, 219, 281, 360, 
403. 

kundalini, the coiled one, name of the 
goddess coiled up in Muladhara, 202, 
294 n. 1. 

Kundika L 364. 

Kunkiunn, 357. 

Ku paksh akau iikdditya , 360, 403. 

A' nr a A 121. 

K firm a 7 \ t 139, 372, 383, 384; Saiva, 
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179; contains Lakull&a material, 1 79 ; 
contains $akta material, 195, 196; 
Tel Tr., 346 ; Tam. Tr., 347. 

Kurukshetra, 9. 

Kurus, 9. • 

Kushans, 78 ; the Kushan empire, 78. 

Ku§ika, 146. 

Kusumdnjali , 221, 222, 224, 370. 

Kiitastha Purusha, 1S5. 

Kutsa, 9 n. 

Ladd hi sn) a, 282, 405. 

Laghukshttrasamdsa y 402. 

1 aghtt - sdhkh ya-siitra-vritti , 369, 

Laghu 'fil'd y 351, 386. 

Lake-worship, 48. 

I.ahshandvak, 224, 370. 

Lakshmana Desika, 267, 389. 

Lakshmana Sena, 23811. 

Lakshml, the consort of Vishnu, 47, 
301 ; also the Sakti of Vasudeva, the 
first vyuha y 184. 

Lakshmidhara, 265, 266, 268, 358, 389. 

Lakshmi .9., 183 n. x. 

Lakshmi6a Devapuia, 304. 

Laksh mi-ydmala T. y 265. 

Lakula, the rod, or club, earned by 
Lakuil, 146. 

Lakuli, the club-bearei, probably the 
name of an ascetic, 14 6f. 

Lakulisa, 1. e. the club-bearing god, 
a name of Siva, 103, 146; images 
of Lakull&a, 146, 192. 

Lakullsa-Pa&upatas, a sub-section of 
the Pa&upata Saivas, also called 
Lahullsas, q.v. 

LakulTias, a Piisupata &aiva sect, also 
called Lakullsa-Pasupatas, 103, 146, 
I 9°> i 9 i j 331, 383; name does not 
occur in Epic, 103; but 111 Vdyu 
146; for the name, sec LakulKa ; 
arose in Gujarat, 191 ; pioduced ^ 
theology at an early date, 19 1 ; did 
not accept the Agamas, 191 ; spread 
to Rajputana, and south to the 
Mysore, 192 ; literature, 146, 192, 
252, 3^3; Lakuli&i images, 146, 192. 

Lai Das, 334, 342 ; his Bam, 342. 

Lai Dasis, 334, 342, 382 ; the cult, 342. 

Lai Decl, 352, 386. 

Lalita., 337. 

Lalita A ., 193. 

Lalilamadhava , 376. 

Lalitdsahasrandma y in Brahmdnda 
357, 358, 3»9- 

LahtdtnJali, in Brahmdnda /*., 357, 
389. 


Lalita Vistara y a life of the Buddha, 
originally Sarvastivadin, 107, 156, 
J 57> 2 75> 396; teaching, 137. 

I alitopdkhydna , in Brahmdnda 357, 

389. 

I ahkirvatdm-sutra, a Vijiianavadm text, 
J 6i, 275,396. 

Lata country, 146. 

Ldtydyana Smut a Sutra , 365. 
Laugakshi Rimskaia, 289, 367, 370, 
t 37i. 

Lauriya Krishna Das, 303. 

Lau Sen, 271. 

1 .aw, schools ot, 80 ; method ot schools, 
80; law in the didactic Epic, 95 f. 
Laymen, rise of cultured, 79. 

Lila, spoit, 115, 332. 

Lila Charity 249, 380. 

Lila Samvad, 249, 380 
Lilasuka, 375. 

Lihn'ati, 282. 

Linga, the phallus of Siva, 102 ; among 
Vha Sab as, 261. 
l.inga-dhdrana-t handriha , 387. 
linga /*., 139, 371, 383, 384; a Saiva 
work, 1J9; contains LakulUa mate- 
rial, 179; contains Sakta mateiial, 

1 95 ; contains a passage on Om, 196 ; 
'lam. Tr., 347. 

Lingayats, 191, 251), 353; meaning of 
the term, 261 : sec Yua Saivas. 
Lochana Das, 377. 

Logic, 135, 177: sec Nyaya; Buddhist 
logic, 178, 225; Jam logic, 178, 213, 
225. 

Lokaprakdsa , 403. 

Lokaiaksha, 118. 

Lokayata philoso]>hy, 44, 61 ; also 
called Charvaka, 290 ; an early 
manual now lost, So. 

Lokayatikas, 371. 

Lokottar.i, transcendental, 109. 
Lokottaravadius, branch of the Maha- 
sanghika Buddhist school, 109, 394 ; 
system, 109; Vinaya, 109, 394; 
A/ahdvastUy a Buddha - biography, 
109; person of the Buddha, 109. 
Lonkas, 359. 

I .old of Vraja, epithet of Kiislma, 100. 
Lotus , the, i.e. the Saddharma Bumla- 
rika, q.v. 

Lumpakas, 359. 

Madhava, 221 n. 1, 225, 228, 251, 254, 
255, 285, 286, 287, 289, 290, 294, 
3*9 n-i. 349, 35©, 3 r >7,53 r A 369, 
370, 37 L 375» ?> Ho > 384, 385, 386. 
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Madho Kao Peshwa, 3 2 2 . 

Madhurakavi, 188. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 286, 290, 295, 
368, 373. 

Madhya, founder of the Madhva sect, 
235 ; a TIrtha sannyasi, 304; believed 
himself to be an incarnation of Vayu, 
237; a dualist, 236; author of the 
Sutra-bhthhya , 222, 250, 287, 374 ; 
author ol dvaita commentaries on ten 
Upanishads, 223, 364, 365, 374. 

Madhva Das, 303. 

Madh\a sect, 183, 235, 298, 302 ; teach- 
ing reflected in the Samhitas, 183; 
does not recognize Radha, 236; litera- 
ture, 175 11.4, 236, 237 n. 1, 374, 
251 11. 1, 302; holds the Samuch- 
clihaya doctrine, 221; sannyasls, 304 ; 
Sampradaya, 327; their influence, 

307, 8 

Aladh va-vij ay a , 237 n. I, 374. 

Madhyamagama, Saiiak. for Majjhima- 
nikaya, 109; 111 Chinese, 155. 

Madhyamaka, name of the philosophy 
of vacuity of Niigaijuna, 1 16 f., 13b; 
influence, 158; literature of the 
school, 208, 396. 

Madhya maki \la mkdra , 397. 

Madhyamaka -hart has , 1 16 

Madhyamakavatdi a, 208, 397. 

Madura, 347. 

Mag a, i.e. Magus, Magian, a Persian 
priest, 132, 153; priests of the Saura 
sect, 205 ; recognized as Br.lhmnus in 
India, 152, 205. 

Magadha, early religion and ethics of, 
43 ; tlie kingdom, 66. 

Magadhi, the vernacular ol Magadha, 
68, 76; Magadhi Canon, the original 
Buddhist Canon, now lo>t, 68. 

Maghar, 332. 

Magian, see Maga. 

Magic, 1, 16, 21, 22, 23, 32,41 ; Hindu 
books on, 38, 41, 365; magic rites, 
41, 43; Buddhist magic books, 71 ; 
in fsaktism, 204. 

Mahdhasava P. t 353, 386. 

Mahdhharata , 44, 366, 373, 382 ; dak , 
45, 46 ; hist stage of, 45, 46 ; its re- 
ligion, 48 b, 366; second stage, 78, 
83 ; religion of second stage, 83 ; a 
polemic against Buddhism, 84; third 
stage, 85 ; Sakta material, 387 ; Saura 
material, 152, 389 ; law in the Kpic, 
366; philosophy, 366; vernacular 
versions, 228, 296, 301, 303, 366. 

Mahdhharata -t dipary a - nil a ay a, by 


Madhva, 236, 374 ; mentions San- 
kara’s demon origin, 287 n. t. 

Mah ah h ashy a , 49. 

Mahadeva Vedantin, 369. 

M aha-( ianapati, 270 

Mahdkdla 7’., 397. 

Mahdhalajnana-vinirnaya , 199, 387. 

Mahdkarundpu ndai ika , 207. 

Mahdlamkdravatthuy 394. 

Mahamaudgalyayana, 394. 

Alahdmayurt JJhdranl, 213, 399. 

Mahamegha-sFitra , 21 2. 

Mahanama, 392. 

Mahan dray ana l 49, 58, 364, 373. 

A fa ham rv ana 19911. 1, 354, 356. 

Mahdnisttha , 400. 

Mahiinubhavas, 247; see Manbhaus. 

Mahdpaddna Sutta , 70 n. 

Mahaparinihbdna Sutia , 7011. 

Mahdpralay, 382. 

Mahdpratyakhydna, 400. 

Mahdpin itsha< haritra, 402. 

Makar, name of a large Outcaste race 
found in the Maratha cotmtiy, 302 
n. 1. 

Mahdi djakanika-Ickha, 395. 

Maharashtri, 162. 

Mahd S. , 23611. 1. 

Maliasanghikas, a IlTnayana Buddhist 
school, 109, 393; system, 109; 

Canon, 109; Ekoltardyama , 109, 
393; m Chinese, 136; the Vinnya 
nUo in Chinese, 156, 393. 

Alahihannipata- \ a fra, 159, 396. 

Mahase]>ho naguo, 103. 

Mahdsiddhasdra 7 ., 356, 387, 389. 

Mahal, t. l. of Sankhya system, 130. 
Mahd C., 145, 358, 364, 379* 

Alahih'aggiy a section of the Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69, 7011., 71. 

Mahava iroi handhh is a mhodh i, 211, 398. 

Mahdvakya h\, 364. 

A/ahdvamsa, 155, 393. 

Mahavastn , 109, 115, 394. 

Malta vihara of Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 
154# 1 55- 

MahavTia, founder ol Jainism, 73; 
date, 73, 163; his system, 74; his 
date, 73; his utterances expressed in 
the twelfth Aiiga, 75 ; in the &vctfun- 
bara Canon, 74, 76. 

Mahdvlraiharita , 278, 2S0, 401, 402. 

Mahay ana, a form of Buddhism, 78, 
110, in; its essential character, 
111 ; date, in ; the eating of flesh 
forbidden, 113; its theory of the 
three bodies of the Buddhas, 273. 
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Mahayana literatuie, 112, 114, 11O, 
117, 118, 157 ff., 207 ff., .496 ; Maha- 
yana worship, 1 13 ; Mahayana philo- 
sophy, 1 14; two forms of the Maha- 
yana, 1 r 2 IT. ; Maha>aua texts in 
Sanskrit, 275. 

Mahay anairadd hot pddaSdstra, 116, 1 (> 1 , 

m, 

Mahdyana-suti dlamkdra , 161, 497 

Mohesa, 261 n. 3. 

Mahesvara, a title of Siva. 145. 

Mahesvaras, ^a title used by ccitain 
groups of Saivas, 191. 

MahTrlhara, 357, 3*4, 3S9. 

J\lahimnastava> 383. 

Mahipati, 296, 301, 374. 

MahTsasaka school ot Hinavana Biuld- 
hism, 1 56, 394 ; \ inaya 111 ( hinese, 
15 6 » 394- 

Mahisha, a demon-buflalo, 149 

Maina, a kingdom in Bengal, 271. 

Maithili literature, 306, 378. 

Maitrayana (/., 79, 364; date, 92, 94, 
95; lellccted 111 didactic Lpic, 92; 

. significance of the U., 1, 93 ; contains 
the earliest mention of the Tnmmti, 
148, 

M ait ray am Sa mil i/d , 27, 28. 

Mnitrayaniyas, a school ol the Black 
Yajus, 27. 

Maitreya, a disciple of l.ikuli, 146; a 
Manushi- Buddha, 273. 

Maitreya l 364. 

Majjlnnia Nika) a, second division of the 
Buddhist Sutta Bitaka, 70, 71, ’,91 , 
393- _ 

Makuta A. y 193. 

Malatl Mddhava, name of an eight h- 
centurv diama, 192, 200, 202. 203. 
388. 

Malayagin, 27S, 402. 

Malayalim literatuie, 251, 296, 29^, 

357* 379’ 3 < s 4- 

Mdlint-vijaya 71, 265. 

Mallanarya, 386. 

Mallavadm, 214,401. 

Mai limit ha 405. 

Malfik Das, 328, 381. 

Maluk Das^, 3 2 8. 

Manas, t. t. of Sankhya -ystun, 98, 
130; also in Yaisesliika, 133; also in 
Nyaya, 135. 

Manasa, 356. 

Manatuiiga, 205, 214, 401. 

Manavachakam Kadandan, 257, 23 S, 
386. 

Mduava DharmaZdslra , 81, 3 96. 


Manava Crihya Sutra , 365 

Manara Sruuta Sutia i 363. 

M anavala-mahamuni, 319. 

Manavans, a siitra-sehool of the Black 
Vajus , 81. 

Manbhau Bauth, 248. 

Manbhaus, i.e. Mahanubhavas, a Yai- 
shnava sect, 190, 247, 322 ; points in 
common with \ 11 a Saivas, 247 ; 
social oigam/ation, 247, 263; or- 
ganized in the thirteenth century, 247 ; 
very lnteiodox, 247; hated, con 
demnrd and peisecuted by Mariithd 
bhaktns and by Smartas, 322 ; 
charge< l with gioss crimes, 322 ; le- 
cogni/c Knshna alone, 247 ; use a 
symbol, not an image, 247; vegt- 
larians, 247 ; tlien diess and orna- 
ments, 322; tiny have five foundei . 
01 piopngatois, 249; then livi 
mantras, 249; S impiadaya, 24S, 327 ; 
tin 11 chief scnptuie is the BJia^avad- 
"ltd, 249; their own literatuie, 249, 
322, 380; thcii seciet alphabet, 249 ; 
their monks and nuns, 249; llu.ii 
chief monastery, 322. 

Mandala, a circle; used of a diagram 
heid to possess occult powei, 202, 
355 

Mandalahrahmana l ., 364. 

Mandanamisra, 169, 367. 

Mdndnkya Kdrikd , 1 70, 368 ; the 
earliest surviving exposition ol the 
advaitn Vedanta, 171. 

Maud Ulya 79, 170, 364, 368; date, 

92. 

Mamehaeism, 133 

Manikka Vachakai, 193, 197, 220,383; 
date, 197 ; poems, 197, 236, 383. 

Mdnikvauandui, 217, 219, 404. 

Alauimanjtu 1, a Madina vioik, 173 
11.4,23711 1,373 

Mam mat, 237. 

Mauimekh alat, 121. 

Mauiprahhti , 2S9, 361). 

Mahjusii, 13S. 272. 

Muu/u(rl mala 7 \, 272, 39S. 

Maiijusn nama-wnglli, 272, 399. 

< J la ncrathapnran 1 , 39 3. 

Man Singh, 340. 

Manila, religions thought or prayei, 25 , 
supernatural text, 23; adoration 
mantia, a phrase expressing adoration 
to the god of the sect, 167, 1S6; 
doctrine of mantra-, 111 Agamas, 193; 
in Tantras, 201, 202 ; the whole body 
of Sakta mantras identical with the 
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6akti, 201 ; among VTra Saivas, 
261. 

MantrakoSa , 388. 

Mantrajnahodadh i, 357, 389. 

Mantraruja of Narasiriiha, 188, 189. 

Mantrikd U., 364. 

Manu, code of, 81 ; see Mdnava Dhar - 
maids tra. 

Manushi-Buddha, 273, 274; each has 
a world, 274. 

Manyakhe$a, 216. 

Marai-jfiana-sambandha, 257, 386. 

Marasimha II, 282, 

Marafha bhaktas, 234, 298. 374 ; lise 
of the movement, 234; they use the 
vernacular, 234; their mantra, 235; 
their hatred of the Manbhaus, 322. 

Marathi, 162 ; Marathi literature, 234, 
296, 297, 298 ff., 374, 381, 384, 390. 

Mardana, 336. 

Maritontadarya, 387. 

Mdrkandcya P., 139, 371, 387; con- 
tains the Chandbmdhatmya , 140, 
150, 356 ; contains other 6akta docu- 
ments, 357 ; contains Brahma ma- 
terial, 140, 148, 388; contains Saura 
material, 140, 152, 390; Tel. Trs., 
267, 357 5 Keng. Trs., 356. 

Marriage, 2, 40; age of marriage of 
gills, 40. 

Marriage ceieinonies, 16. 

Marula, one of the five original Liriga- 
yat ascetics, 260. 

Maruts, 10. 

Alafaka Srauta Sutra, 365. 

Matahga Updgama , 194. 

Materialism, 44, 60. 

Matha, the Hindu word for a monastery, 
298. 

Mathura, 49, 50, 100, 100 n. 6, 310. 

Math urd - mdh at my a , 310, 376. 

Mnthuranatha, 371. 

MathuranathJ , 371. 

Matrichefa, a Buddhist writer, no, 

395. 

Alatsya P., 139, 372; Tel. Tr., 346, 

583. 

Maury a empire, 36, 78, 83, 84. 

Maya, (1) magic power, 115; (2) illu- 
sion, 59, 172, 282 ; (3) t. t. in Aga- 
mic Saivism, an element of Pasa, 
, 95 » , 

Maya Sakti, 185. 

Mayavadin, holding the doctrine of 
Afdyd t illusion, 274, 293. 

Mdydvaibhava S. f 263 n. 1. 

Ma\fira, 203, 390. 


Mayura Bhatta, 272. 

Meditation, 28. 

Megasthenes, 49. 

Meghaduta , 217, 360. 

Meghasiitra , 396. 

Melkote, i.e. Yadavagiri in the Mysore, 
182, 245, 246, 248. 

Menander * Milinda, 105 . 

Mercury system, 254. . 

Merutunga (A), 281. 

Merutuhga (B), 360, 371, 402. 

Meykanda Deva, 257, 258, 385. 

Middle path, in Buddhism, 63. 

Mihira, Sansk. form of Persian Mithra, 
152. 

Milinda = Menander, 104. 

Alii inda- pan ha, 104, 393. 

Mimamsa, i.e. exegesis, 124; used 
specially of the Karma Mimamsa, 
125. 

Mimamsaka, one learned in the Raima 
Mimamsa, 39. 

Mima msd -nydya -prakdla , 285, 367. 

Alxmdmsd-floka-vdrttika, 367 . 

Af 1 mdmsd-sutra - bhdshya , 135. 

Minas, a sect of Sikhs, 340 ; they have 
a Granth and a Janamsakhl of their 
own, 340 n. 4. 

Mira Bill, 306, 379. 

Misery, in Buddhism, 63. 

Mi&ra, i.e. mixed, Tantras, 268. 

Mithra, A vest an form of Mitra, the 
Persian sun-god, 152. 

Mitra, 2, 3m, 10 ; a disciple of Lakull, 
146; a Calcutta scholar, 273. 

Mil rack atushkakath d, 402. 

Mokshadharma, a section of the didactic 
Epic, filled with Vaishnavism, 96, 97. 

AfokshamargapaidT , 405 . 

Monappa, 387. 

Mongolia, 277; Mongolian Buddhist 
Canon, 277, 391. 

Monism, in Upanishads, 56 ; in GTtd, 
90 ; in didactic Epic, 97 ; in Sanatsu - 
j ally a, 97. 

Monk - sannyasi, 29, 129; see also 
Buddhist Monks, Jain Monks. 

Mountain worship, 41, 43. 

Atrigendra A ., 94, 384. 

Mudgala />., 270, 271, 364, 390. 

Mudra, a seal, a symbol, 348 n. 3 ; 
ritual gesture made with the fingers, 
202 ; 1. 1. of Gorakhnathl yoga, 254. 

Muhammad Shah, 345. 

Muhammadan conquest of North India, 
220, 277; Muhammadan influence, 
284, 299. 
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Mitkhabimba //., 193. 

Mukhayngbimba A 193. 

Muktabai, 374. 

Muktanand, 378. 

Muktaphala , 234, 374. 

Muktika U. t 287, 364. 

Mukundaraj, 296, 300, 373, 384. 
Mukundarama, 356, 390. 

Mulddiara , 166, 219, 403. 

Midadhara, one of the, occult circles in 
the body, acc. to Sakta yoga, 201 
268. 

Mulagrnnthas of Jain Canon, 400, 
Mulamadhyamaka-kdrika , 397 . 
Mulaprakriti, 185, 201. 
Mulasarvastiviidin sect of lllnayana 
Buddhism, 207; its Vinayn, 207, 
395- 

Mil last hamba , 384. 

Mfilasutras of Jain Canon, 400. 

Multan, i.c. Mulasthana, root-station, 
of Saura worship, 152. 

Mulubazil, 298. 

Mundaka l r ., 58, 364. 

Mum Marg, 248. 

Munisundara, 402. 

Muhja, 279. 

Mutijaprahandha, 2N1, 402. 

MuialTdasa, 374. 

Murari Gupta, 376. 

Muruha, 148. 

Music, 18; magic power of the tunes of 
the Samaveda , 21. 

Muslim, see Muhammadan. 

NabhajT, 317. 

Nada, 201. 

Nddabindu l 95, 364. 

Nadi, 201, 213; cf. 186, n>5, 210. 
Nadiiu ti-nikaty 344. 

Naga, a naked sannyasT, 174. 

Nagadeva Bhatta, 248. 

Nagarjuna, 95, 1 16, 397 ; chief authority 
of the Mahayana, 116, 117, 275 ; his 
kCmkd , 1 1 6, 208, 397. 

Nagarklrtana, 307. 

Nagas, a military order of I Jadupanthi 
ascetics, 342. 

Nagasena, 105. 

Nagcsa Bhatta, 369. 
Naishkarmya-suldhi , 367 
Nakklra Dcva, 147, 383. 

Nala, 48. 

Ndladiydr, 218, 404. 

Nalanda, a Bhuddhist University, 206, 
208. 

Ndldyira Prabandham t hymns of the 


Alvars edited as the Sri-Vaishnava 
hymn-book, 241, 346, 379 ; the 

hymns used in the temples and 
studied in the schools, 241, 320, 
3”. 

Nama, 186. 

Nambi-andar-nambi, 241 n. 2, 256, 

385- 

Nambntiri Brahmans, 268. 

Namdeva, 298 f . ; date, 299, 301,333, 

374> 38i. 

Nammalvar, 188, 241, 246, 379. 

Nanak, 334, 336, 382; lives, 336; 
hymns and other poems, 336 ; the 
/a/;*, 336 ; theology, 337 ; Hinduism 
and Islam both acknowledged, 337; 
advaita influence, 337; the whole 
Hindu pantheon retained, 337. 

Nanak panthis, 340. 

Nanasambandhar, 196, 385. 

Nandapandita, 142. 

Nandi, 48. 

NandikeAvarn, 387. 

Nanihsutra , 163, 400. 

Nnndisvara, 395. 

Nanjanacharya, 387. 

Niirada, a Vaishnava rishi, 99, 152. 

Narad a, 01 Naradiya J\, 139, 179, 190, 

37 G 3 8 °* 

Nat ada-bhakti-stit) a, 233, 269, 374. 

Ndrada Pafhhardtra, 289 n. 2, 316, 

375- • . * . 

Ndradaparwrajaka l 304. 

i Ydradasmriti , 180, 366. 

Narahari, 329. 

Narahaii Sarkar, 308, 376. 

Naraina, 341. 

Narasimha A. t 193. 

Narasimha .S’., 249, 380. 

Narasiiiiha sect, 249, 380. 

Aaiasithha Vpapurdna , sec Nrtsimha 
Upapurdtta , 372, 3.80. 

Narayana, a divine name, 5° I used of 
Vishnu, 99, 145; the Narayana 

mantra, 186, 188. 

Naiayana, a Madhva pandit, 237 n. 1, 
375* 

Naiayana, a Maratha bhakta, 300. 

Narayana, a Mimamsist, 367. 

Narayana, an Upanishad commentator, 
234, 287, 364, 365* 

Narayana .S'. , 236 n, 1. 

Narayana Sarasvati, 369 n. 1* 

Narayanatirtha, 37.3* 

Narayana U., 188, 364, 379. 

Narayana-Vishnu, the God of the Srl- 
Vaishnava sect, 248. 
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N dray at ilya , a Vaishnava section of 
the didactic Epic, 97, 98, 99, 184. 
Narnol, 343. 

Narsingh Mehta, 306, 379. 

Nasik, 2 1 6. 

Nathamuni, 241, 25 6, 379. 

Nat has, a group or sect of Pa&npata 
Saivas, 190, 192, 348. 
Nnvanlta-Ganapati, 270. 

Navatattva , 402. 

Nayanar, religious leader, 196. 
Nemiehandia Siddhanta- chakra varti, 
281, 282, 404. 

Nemidatta, 361,405. 

Nemijitm J\, 405. 

Ne fichu vidu-tfitu> by Umapati Siva- 
charya, 258, 386. 

Nepalese Buddhism, 103, 274, 275 ; its 
nine Buddhist books, 275. 

Nepalese Puddhist Literature , 275. 
Netfij 393. 

New Moon sacrifice, 22. 

Niddnakathd , 7011., 154, 392, 393. 
Niddem , 392. 

Nihahgs, 34011. 9. 

Nija-guna-Siva-yogi, 387. 

Nilakantha ~ Srikantha. 

Nilakantha, anthoi of the Kriydsdra , 

350, *35?,, 385. 

Nllarudra G r ., 103, 364. 

Nimbarka, 238, 239; his original name 
said to have been Bhaskaia, 23911. 6; 
hi» philosophy bhedfibheda, 239 ; 
his theology, 240; his literature, 
376 . 

Nimbiirkas, a Vaishnava sect, founded 
by Nimbarka, 237, 239, 305; Sam* 
pradilya, 327; literature, 240, 270, 
305,376; their Trimnrti, 149; their 
influence, 307, 308, 318 ; the sect 
weakened by Vallabhacharya and 
Chaitanya competition, 304, 305 ; 
their two pontiffs, 305 ; their sankir- 
tan, 305. 

Nine Dharinas, The, of Nepal, 275. 
Nirdkdra Mint dm sd, 336, 382. 
Nirdlamba l 7 ., 364, 

Nirahjana P. , 384. 

A r i ray avail, 400. 

Nirmalas, 340. 

Nirmanakaya, one of the bodies of a 
Buddha, 159. 

Nirukta, 42. 

Nirvana, original meaning of word, 63, 
113; final nirvana, 63, 65, 274; 
altered meaning, 112. 

Nhvdna l \, 364. 


Niryuktis, 76, 400. 

Nischal Das, a DadupanthI and ad- 
vaitin, 341, 382. 

Nishkalankavatara, 292. 

A T iHtha , 400. 

Nilvdsa A., 193. 

Niivthatatlva .S’., 200, 388. 
Nltivfdydmrita , 404. 

Nitydhnikatilaka 7 \, 265. 

Nnyananda, 307, 308, 309, 311. 
Nityananda Das, 377. 

Niyamasdra, 219, 403. 

Niyata, 185. 

Noble Path, the, in Buddhism, 63. 
Nodhas, 9 n. 

Nrign, 176. 

Nrisimhanandanatha, 358. 
Nrisimhapnrvatdpanlya U. t 188, 189, 
206, 266, 364, 380. 

Nrisimha S\ or Narasimha 380. 
Nrisimha U pa pur ana, 189, 226, 249, 
380. 

Nr isi mhottaraidpanlya U. t 189, 266, 
364, 3S0. 

Nttddea, 289, 306. 

Nuns, see Buddhist Nuns, Hindu Nuns, 
fain Nuns. 

Nyasa, ritual movements made with 
.the hands, 202. 

Nydya-bhdshya, 370. 

Nydya-i hintdmani, 2 24, 370 m 2. 
Nydya-kandali , 224, 370. 

Nydyakanika of YachaspatimiSra, 169, 
3^7- 

Nydya-husa mdnjali, 224. 
Aydydlamkdra , 370. 

A'ydya-Mdvatl , 370. 

Nyaydloka siddh i , 398. 
Nydyanidldvistara , 221 ». 1, 294. 
Nyaya- man j at i, 370. 

Nydydmrita , 375. 

A T ydya-nibandha- prakdia , 370. 
Nydydnmdra-idstra, 156, 395. 
Ayayaratndkara , 367. 

A T ydyarat natndld, 367. 

Nydya-sdra , 370. 

Nyaya siddhanjana , 380. 
Nyayasiichtnibandha , 176, 370. 
Nydya-sitdhd, of Somesvara, 367. 
A’vdya-sudhd of Jayatlrtha, 375. 

Nyaya- sutra, 370. 

Aydya sutra-bhdshya, 12311. 2, 135, 
370 

Nyaya sutra lyitti , 37 1 . 

Nyaya system, 95, 134; an early 
manual now lost, 80 ; chief document 
the Nyaya sutra , 1 34 ; relation to 
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Vaiseshika, 134; system, 134 ; Uicis- 
tic, 134; meant for householders, 
135 ; connected, from about 600 A. d., 
with the Pasupata sect, 178; other 
manuals, 178, 224 ; does it owe vydpti 
to Greece?, 178; the Nyaya com- 
bined with the Vai&eshika, 224, 289; 
influence of its theism, 273. 

Nydya-tattva , 379, 

Nyaya-vartika , 178, 370. 

A’ydya - varlika - tdtparya - parUuddhi , 
224, 370. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tlkd , 178, 370. 

Nydydvatdra, 165, 400. 

Nydyavritti , 370, 

Oblations, 3, 14. 

Old Western Hindi, 317. 

Olivil Odukkam , 351, 386. 

Ora, 93, 103, 132, 201. 

Orissa, 205, 274, 391. 

Oriya literature, 296. 

Orthodox Twice-born, 36, 292 ; \ec 
Smaitas; their literature, 36 IT., 79 ff, 
i4off., 179, 226, 293. 

Outcaste Lingayats, 263. 

Outcastes, 16, 34, 40; permitted to 
become Yogis, 61 ; Outcaste names 
among the Sit- Vaishnava saints, 247. 

Padakalpataru , 377. 

Padartha, t. t. ot Vaiseshika system, 
134- 

Padartha- maid, 371. 

Padmadhatu, 159. 

Padinanabha, 2S1. 

Padmandbhakdvya, 402 . 

Padmanabhatiitha, 375. 

Padmanaiika, 353, 3S7, 

Padma P., 139, 371, 3S8 ; a Binhm.i 
Puiana, 140, 148, 38S ; the Pashka ra 
Mdhdtmya in fiist Khanda, 148; 
passage copied in Mahdbhdrata , 1 36 ; 
contains Vaishnava sections, 226; 
the Uttara Khan da probably a Sil- 
Vaishnava document, 320. 

Padma P. (Jain), 217, 219, 404, 

Padmapada, 368. 

Padmardja 333, 387. 

Padma S , 18311. 1, 184. 

1 ‘ad masambha va, 213. 

Padmavalt, 376. 

Padmottara, 158 

Padodaka, 261. 

Padyamulu, 382. 

Pahlavas, Parthians, 83. 

Paihgala l\, 364. 


Patppaiada, 24. 

Paiyahu fa hhi, 40 1 . 

Palakurki, 264. 

Pali, the liteiaiv language of Ce\ louche 
Buddhism, 68; Pali ('anon, the Cey- 
lonese Buddhist Canon, 68, 391; re- 
duced to writing. 104; relation of 
Pali Canon to tailier texts, 68; 
extra-canonical texts in Pali, 154. 

Pali literature, 275 
Pambatti, 352. 

Pampn, 282, 283, 404. 

Pampa-Phdrata , 2S2, 283, 404. 

Pam pa- Ramayarta , a Jam v\ork in 
Kanareso, 250, 2X3, 

Pahchahi ahnta L 3(14. 

Pahihadail, 2X6, 29011. 3, 29^, 29 6, 
368. 

/ \ 'aiichakalpa , joo. 

Pafiihakrama, 212, 3^8. 

Pnhchalqishnn, the fixe loundeis of the 
Manbhaus, 249. 

Panchaladcva, 28 2. 

Paris ha pad ikd , 368. 

Pa lit haraksha , 399. 

Panchaiatm, name of a Vaishnava tlno 
logical system, 98 ; Pafichasikha said 
to lie its authoi, 94, 99; meaning ot 
woid uncertain, 98 ; a Pafichaiatra 
scripture, 98 ; Pancharatra Vaish- 
nava», 142; Pafichaiatra literature, 
182, 240, 319, 379. 

/ \ (ihcharatrarakshd , 380. 

Pancharatra Saiiihitas, Vaishnava manu- 
als of belief and practice, 98, 142, 
179, 182 ff., 379; date, 182; wcie 
piobably late in penetrating the 
South, 183, 187 parallel to the 
Tnnlrns and the Agarnas, 1S2 ff. : 
contain a Sahta element, 183; num- 
ber, 182 ; lists, 1S2 f. ; history, 183 ; 
sectarian character, 183 ; contents 
fall into four categories, 184; have 
suffered from interpolation, 183; 
weie long kept secret, 184 ; syslem, 

184 IT. relation of the soul to God, 

185 ; Sakta Yoga, j 86 ; doctrines of 
Mantra and Yantra, 186; worship 
and sacrifice, 186; unoithodox, 186; 
open to the four castes, 186; Ra- 
manuja sought to substitute Pafi- 
charatra for Vaikhanasn Saiiihitas in 
the temples, 182, 244, 320; used to- 
day in most Vaishnava temples in 
the South, 1 8 1 , 320; some are ot 
Madhva origin, 183. 

Parts hasaflprabodhasambandha, 403. 
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Paficha4ikha, a teacher of theistic Yoga, 
p4> 99 1 probably author of a manual 
in sutras, 94; said to be the author 
of the Pancharatia system, 94, 99. 

PaHch dstikdya , 403. 

Paiichatthiyasamgahasutta, 219, 281, 
4°3- 

Pccnchavim&a B rah m ana, 27, 28, 363. 

Pahchayatana piija, five-shrines worship 
of the Smartas, 179, 206, 293. 

Pandarams, 349. 

Pandava P., 361, 405. 

Pandharpur, a town in the Maratha 
country, 301, 302; Manbhaus for- 
bidden to enter it, 322. 

Panditaradhya, 260, 387 ; see Sripati 
Panditaradhya. 

Pandus, 83. 

Panini, 42, 29011. 2. 

PafijgrantJii, 341, 382. 

Panna, 292. 

Pail tli, path, sect, 335. 

Pantheism, in Upanishads, 56 ; in 
Vedanta-sutras , 127, 128; in ( i a in la- 
pad a, 170; in Sankara, 172; in 
Buddhism, 273, 2 74. 

Papaiic ha Sudani, 393. 

Para A ., 193. 

Parabrahma U., 364. 

Paradise Maliayana, 117, t 58 ; litera- 

* ture, 117, 158. 

Parama .9., 2360. 1. 

Paramahaihsa V., 95, 364. 

Paramahamsaparivrdjaka l \, 364. 

Paramanu, t. t. of Vaiseshika system, 
133. * 

Paramdrthandma-sahgVi , 272, 399. 

Paramaribo saptati of V asubandh u, 1 6 1 , 
398. 

Paramdrthasdra, 259, 386. 

Paramarthasatya, ‘ real truth ’ in the 
Miidhyamaka system, 116. 

Paramdtmaprakdfa , 282, 405. 

Parameivara A ., 193, 194 n. 1, 264. 

Parameivara T., 199, 388. 

Paraiijoti, 347, 383. 

Parasara, 9n. 

Pdraskara Grihya Sutra , 365. 

Parahtrama-Bhdrgava-sutra , 266, 359, 
388. 

Paribhashas, 39. 

Parlkshdmukha , 219, 404. 

PariHshtapari'an , 280, 402. 

Parivdra , last section of Buddhist 
Vinaya, 69, 391. 

Parivrajaka, 5a. 

Parjanya, 10, 21. 


Parnasavai ind ma-dhdra n I, 399. 

Parsees, 1 68. 

Parfcva, or Parfevanatha, q.v. 

Parhmbhyudaya , 217, 404. 

Parfevanatha, a Jain leader before Malia- 
vira, 73, 279. 

Pdrhandthacharitra , 400, 405. 

Parthasarathimi&ra, 220, 367. 

Tarthians, 78. 

Pnruchehhepa, 911. 

Parvata, name of one of the ten orders 
of Sankara’s sannyasis, 1 74. 

Pa&a, fetter, a term in the PaSupata and 
Agamic theology, 102, 103, 195, 198. 

Pafcu, used of man in the PaSupata and 
Agamic theology, 102, 103, 195, 198, 

PaSupata, a new Saiva theology, found 
in the didactic Epic, 101, 145, 251, 
349 ; in Vdyu P., 145 ; numbers, 31 ; 
principle, 102; heterodox, 102; the 
Pakipata ordinance is the use of 
ashes , 103; Pa&upata Yoga, 145, 146, 
251 ; Pasupata literature, 251, 384. 

PdSupata brahma IS, 364. 

PS 611 pal a 6aivas, those who follow the 
Pasupata theology; name applied to 
various Saiva sects, 190, 191, 251, 
347- 

PdHupata-idstra , 251. 

Pa&upati, lord of flocks, an epithet of 
Siva, 102, 195. 

Pasnpati-suira, 251. 

Patahjali, a grammarian, 49. 

Patahjali, author of Yoga-sutra , 132, 

369- . 

Pati, lord, a title of Siva, 102, 103, 198, 
2 5 1 * 

Pdtimokkha, a confession, part of the 
Buddhist Vinaya, 69. 

Patirakiriyar, 387. 

Patisambhiddmagga , 392. 

Pat than a, 393. 

Pattinattu Pijjai, 255, 385, 387; Sittar 
lyrics mistakenly attributed to him, 

352, 385. 387- 

Paumachariya , 165, 400. 

Paushkata S., 183 n. 1. 

Pavitra, a low-caste sacred thread, 245. 

Penance, 40. 

Periya Pur an am, 256, 385. 

Periyar, 188. 

Periyatimwandadi , 379. 

Persia, 104. 

Peisian literature, 297, 339, 344. 

Persians, 1. 
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Pessimism, in Upanisliads, 57. 
Petavafthu , 392. 

Peyar, 188. 

Phallic worship, 5, 48. 

Phallus of Siva, praised in Epic, 102. 
Phat, 201, 212. 

Philosophical schools, 60. 

Philosophical systems, harmony of, 287, 
289. 

Philosophic hymns in Vedas, 16, 22, 

.V, 57- 

Philosophy, 367 ; beginnings in India, 
16; philosophic hymns, 22, 32; 

philosophic ideas in Biahmanas, 32, 
35. 49 ; earliest system, 37 ; of the 
early Upanishads, 54 ff. ; many schools 
in 6th cent., 60 ; some atheistic, 60 ; 
others materialistic, 60. 

Phonetics, 42, 

Pi]lai Lokachaiya, 246, 380. 
Pinbalagia-Perumal-Jija, 246, 380. 

1*1)1 da l/., 364. 

Pinpaniryukd^ 400 
Pipa, 3 2 3, .V**, 3 81 - 
Pitaka, basket ; name for a division of 
the Buddhist ('anon, 67. 

Politics, 43 ; schools of, 80 ; politics in 
didactic Epic, 95. 

Polyandry, 49. 

Polytheism of Pig7>eda, 1 2. 

Ponna, 283, 404. 

Pool-woisiiip, 41. 

Porripakrodai , 258, 386. 

Poygainr. 188. 

Pt ah ami hack intdmani , 281, 402. 

Praha m/hakosa, 28 1, 402. 

Prabandhas, 278. 

Prabhachandra, 217, 219, 281, 402, 
404. 

Prabhaknra, of the Karma Mlmamsa, 
168,367; called Guru, 168; system, 
i68ff. 

Prabhasa-mahatmya of the Skanda J\, 

271. 

P) abhd'vakai harita, 281, 402. 
Prdbhritasara , 403. 

Prahhu-Uuga-ltld , 347, 353, 382, 387. 

J Vabvd/iac handrodaya , 2 21, 222, 227, 

272, 290, 310, 371, 373. 

Pradyumna, a Vaishnava divinity, one 

of the vyfihas, 98, 185. 

Pradyn mnacharitra , 405 . 

Prajapati, 32. 

Prajndpattd- sutra , 215, 400. 
Prajha-paramita, wisdom -perfection, i. e. 
of the Buddlias ; expressed in sutras, 

1 *5? 397- 


/ V ajiidpdramitd - kridaya - a uti a , 1 59, 

397 » 399* 

Prajfla-pradtpa , 397. 

I '1 a }tiapt ipdda-iastra , 394. 

Pi ak a rana-grant has, 295. 

Pi-aka 1 anapailchikd , 367. 

Prakdia , 316, 376. 

Prakasananda, 3(18. 

Praklrnas of Jain Canon, 400. 

Prakrit literature, 75, 120, 162, 163(1., 
213, 214, 215, 275, 277, 280, 281. 
Piakriti, t. t. of the Sfuikhya system, 
98, 130. 148. 

Pramanat h intdmani , 402. 

P. rumdnaparikshd , 404. 

Pi ameya- kama/a- md> tanpa , 2 1 9, 404. 
I'rameyaratndrnava , 316, 377. 
Prdnd^nihotra l 364. 

Pranaluiga, 261. 

Pi anatoshinl 7 \, 356, 389. 

Pranava l 364. 

Prana> ama, breath -lestiaint, 254. 
Pranmiih, 291. 

J'rapaiit kasdra 7 \, 266, 388. 

Prasad, grace ; grace-gift ; among Vita 
Jsaivas, 261 , 261 n. 3. 

Prasannapddd , 208, 397. 

Pra&astaparia, antlior of l\nseshika- 
sfitra-b/uishya , 177, 370; was a 

Pasupata Jsaiva, 191. 

J'raina l 79 i date, 92. 

J't ohiavydkarana, 400. 

/ 'rainottaramdld , 217, 404. 

/V ahiottaropiisakdchdra , 405. 
J'lasthdnabhcda , 290 n. 6, 295, 373. 
Prasthanatraya, the triple canon of the 
Vedanta, j 28, 173. 

Prataparudra, of Warangal, 264; of 
Orissa, 307. 

Prathamanuyoga, first section of I)i- 
gambara Secondary Canon, 219. 

/'rat ham Grant h t 383. 
Prdtimoksha'Siitra of Miilasarvastiva- 
dins, 395. 

Pratynbhijna, 198. 

Pratyabhtjild-kdrikd r, 386. 

J \ rat y ab h ij iidvi tit a rfin f, 386. 

Pi atyabh ijha-vivrili- vitnarHnly 386. 
Pratyaiigira J)hdranl y 212. 

Pravai hanaparik did, 403 . 
Pravachanasdra, 219, 281, 403. 
Pravartaka, a propagator, 249. 
Predestination in Pahcharatra system, 
185. 

Premfmand, 378. 

Prcmavildsa , 377, 

Prem-ras-ras , 377. 
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Previous Buddhas, mythical Buddhas 
before Gautama, 70, 1 10, 273. 

Priests, Vedic, 6, 7, S, 13, 14, 16, 17 ff. ; 
three orders of, 20 ; called Brahmans, 
20; their supernatural power, 21 ; 
many practise magic rites, 2 1 ; 
supicmacy of priests, in the Brah- 
mnna peiiod, 31 ; called gods on 
earth, 32. 

Primal Sages, 1. 1. of Yoga system, 132. 

Prithl Chand, 340. 

Priya l)as,_3i7. 

ProdgUd A., 193. 

Prosody, 42. 

Pscudo-epic, 85 n. 4. 

Puggalapanflatti , 393. 

Pijjarl, a temple-ministrant, 293, 294 ; 
in the main a northern word. See 
Archaka. 

Pujyapada, 216, 219, 404. 

Pulikc&in IT, 217. 

Pundarikaksha, 24 1. 

Pundra, painting of the sect-maik, 186. 

Punjabi literature, 336. 

Puno Granth , 382. 

Puramdai I)as, 303, 375. 

Puranas, 136 ff., 371 ; early references, 
136; original character, 137; marks, 
137 ; a Purana was a book of origins, 
137; captured by the sects, 137 ff.; 
age of existing Puranas, 136, 137, 
138; earliest from Gupta period, 
138; importance, 136; the eighteen, 
138!., 178; the lists, 139, 178; 
probable list of ninth century, 225; 
twenty Puranas are recognized, \ 39 ; 
cause of the confusion in the lists, 
225; contents, 139; inspiration of 
the Pui anas, 173; sectarian docu- 
ments, 140, 179, 226; vernacular 
veisions, 296, 297. 

Pun, name of a famous town in Orissa, 
307* 

Purl, name of one ol the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasTs, 174, 304, 357. 

Purusha, t. t. of Sahkhya system, spirit, 
130. 

Purushdrthasiddhyupdya , 281, 404. 

Purusha Sukta, 373. 

Purusha vifcesha, 1. 1. of Yoga system, 132. 

Purushottama, 376. 

Purushottama .S'., 236 n. 1 

Pfirva MTmamsa — Karma Mlmamsa, 
124 b, 125. 

1 'tin 'a - mlmamsa - sutras , 125, 367. 

Fuivns, a lost section of the Jain canon, 
120, 163. 


Pushpachupd, 400. 

Pushpadanta, 121. 

Pushpikd, 400. 

Pit tana, 100 n. 6. 

Putra-varga monasteries, 262 n. 1. 

Questions of King Milinda , 104 ; in 
Chinese, 155, 393. 

v-'ftadha, favourite of Krishna, in latest 
cycle of Kpshna-myth, 100; does 
not appear in Bhdgavata P., nor in 
Ndrada-bhakti-sutra , nor in Sanfilya- 
bhakti-sntra , 233; not recognized by 
Bhagavatas, Madhvas, or Maratha 
bhaktas, 229, 235, 236; but see 301 ; 
her origin, 237 ; date of her worship, 
238; accepted by Vishnusvamis, 
Nimbarkas, Chaitanyas, Vallabhas, 
and later sects, 237, 307 ; regarded 
as Krishna’s eternal consort in Nim- 
barkite and other sects, 240 ; in 
Nepalese Buddhism, 275 n. 2 ; else- 
where, 335, 345- 

Radha-Krishna literary poetry, 303 b, 

37 s - 

Rddhd - s udh a-n idh i , 318, 378. 

Rildha-Vallabhls, 318; their theology, 
318 ; their literature, 378. 

Rag, t. t. of Indian music, 338 

Raghavanka, 264, 387. 

Raghunandana Bhattacharya, 295, 373. 

Raghunatha Bhatta, 309. 

Raghunatha Das, 309. 

Raghunatha 6iromani, 280, 371. 

Rahasya-traya-sdra , 380. 

RahvoSy 341. 

Rai Das, 306, 328, 332, 381 ; a Chamiir, 

33 2 • 

Rai Dasls, 328. 

Rajagriha, story of Buddhist Council 
held there, 65. 

Rajalihga, 383. 

RdjamartanJa , 223, 369. 

RajaprabiTya , 400. 

Rajaraja, 241 11.2, 256. 

Rajas, t. t, of Sahkhya system, 130, 
148. 

Raja&ekhara, 281, 402. 

Rajafekhara-vildsa , 386. 

Rdjavarttika , 216, 219, 404. 

Raja VTia Hamvlra, 31 1. 

Raja-yoga, 254. 

Rajjab Das, 382. 

Rakmabal, 301. 

Ral-pa-Chan, 213. 

Ram, vernacular pronunciation of Rama. 
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Kama, 47 ; a man, 47 ; a partial in- 
carnation of Vishnu, 78, 83, 98 ; 
a full incarnation of Vishnu ; the 
eternal Brahman, 99, 100; in the 
Adhydtma Rdmdyana and other 
literature, 190, 250; among Rama- 
nandls, 323, 328. 

Rama-bhaktas, devotees of Rama, 251. 

Ramachandra, 248. 

Rama Charan, 334, 345. 

Rdmacharita , 280. 

Rdma-charit-mdnas , 329, 381 ; 1 elation 
to Valmlki’s Rdmdyana, the Adhydt- 
ma and other Ramayanas, 329. 

Ramai Pandita, 271. 

Ramakantiia, 385. 

Ramakrishna, a Mimamsisl, 367. 

Ramakrishna, a Saiva, 346. 

Ramakrishna J/ari, mantra of Mara(h.i 
bhaktas, 235 ; also of the Vishnu- 
svami sect, 235. 

Ramakrishna Paramahaiiisa, 337. 

Ramami&ra, 241. 

Ramiinanda, 299, 311, 3 2 3 fh, 3^°! 
date, 323; his dependence on a 
Ramaite sect of the South, 324; not 
a member of the Srl-Vaishnava sect, 
323 f. ; regarded Rama as the Supreme, 
323; his influence, 327, 32S; prob- 
ably did not found a sect, 328. 

Ramiinanda Rai, 308. 

Ramiinanda Sarasvatl, 289, 368, 369. 

Ramanandis, 300, 327 ff. ; ascetics, 327 ; 
their large numbers, 327 ; laity, 328 ; 
mantra, 324; sect-mark, 323; sarn- 
pradaya, 327; use the Adhydtma 
Rdmdyana, 324 ; and the Agastya- 
Sutxkshiux Samvdda, 324; occasional 
use of the Srx-hhdshya, 325 ; caste 
relations, 325 ; use of the vernacular, 
326 ; Hindu worship retained, 326 ; 
sects of direct Ramanandl origin, 
328. , 

Ramanuja, author of the Sridhashya, 
127, 242, 244, 287, 379 i olh er books, 
379 ; his system Vi&ishtadvaita, 1 70, 
242 ; his teaching in relation to the 
sutras, 128; his influence, 220; won 
Yadava Prakasa to Vaishnavism, 
222 ; succeeded Yamuna at Sri ran gam, 
242 ; his position, 242, 379 ; attacks 
Sankara and Bhaskarachiirya in his 
Srtdhdshya, 242; his bhakti, 220, 
243 ; holds the Samuchchhaya doc- 
tiine, 243 ; his punctilious observance 
of caste-rules, 244; taught Sudras 
and Outcastes, 144; his influence on 

K 


Satan is, 321 ; yet never broke caste- 
rules, 244; used the pavitra , 244; 
his controversial journeys, 245 ; he 
sought to substitute Paficharatra, for 
Vaikhanasa Samhitas, wherever lie 
went, 182, 244; his flight from SiT- 
rangam, 245 ; his stay at Melkotc 
in Mysore, 183, 245; his return to 
SrI-rahgam, 245 ; is worshipped as 
an incarnation, 245 ; biographical 
material, 246, 380; influence, 264, 
349 * 

Rdma-pun'a tdpanlya ( 189, 1S9I., 

364,38!. 

Rdmarahasya ( 364. 

Rama sect in South India, 189!'.. 249; 
followed Sankara, 1 73 ; opposed to 
Samuchchhaya doctiinc, 250; their 
mantra, 190, 250; a yantra, 190; 
a seciet alphabet, 190; literature, 
189 f., 250, 380; the Adhydtma 
Rdmdyana , 250. 

Rdmatirtha l\ , 364. 

Ramatoshmi Sarnia, 356. 

R dma-uttara-tdpanlya ( r .. 1S9, 190, 

364, 381. 

Rdma-vijaya , 374. 

Rdmdyana, 44, 366, 373, 381 ; date, 
45; first stage of, 46; leligion ol 
first stage, 47; second stage ol, 78, 
83 ; religion of second stage, 83 f. ; 
third stage of, 85; interpolations 
fiom didactic Epic, 99; Sauin ma- 
terial, 152, 390; a passage in which 
Rama is called the Supreme, J89; 
vernacular versions, 228, 2,96, 301, 
303. 3^7* 

Ram I)as, a Sikh guru, 337, 340. 

Ram Das, a Marutha bhakta, who in- 
fluenced Sivaji, 300, 374. 

Ratn-dasis, Ram Das’s sect, found to-day 
in the Maiafha countiy, 301 ; have 
their own mantra and seet-maik, 301 ; 
a Ram-dasi momisteiy, 301. 

Ram-dvara, a Rain Sanehl piayer-house, 
346. 

Ramesvara, 383. 

Ram Mohan Ray, 353. 

Ram Rai, 340. 

Ram Ranjas, 340. 

Ram Sanehls, 334, 345 their prayer- 
houses called Ram-dvaias, 346 , no 
following of laymen, 346. 

Ramya-jamatri-muni, 319, 380. 

Ranaehor Rai, a title of Krishna, 302. 

Rdnaka , 367. 

RanchodjI Diwan, 356. 

f 2 
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Rangaramanuja, 320, 365. 

Raima, 283, 403. 

Rasas, 360. 

Rasesvaras, a sect of Pasupata Saivas, 
190, 254. 

Rasbtiakufas, 2 in. 

Rdsht ra pala-par ipri< hchhii , 207, 396. 

Ranke Pa da, 318, 3 7 8. 

Ras-lila, 310, 315. 

Ratbakranta, 356. 

Ratnachandra, 361, 405. 

Ratnaka 1 a nda-Srdvakach dra, 216, 219, 
4 ° 3 - 

Ratnapani, 273. 

Ratnasambhava, 273. 

Ratnasekhara, 360, 402. 

R at na-vi varan a , 377. 

Kaurova A., 193, 237. 

Havana, 161. 

Raviklrti, 217, 403. 

Ravishena, 217, 403. 

Rayanasdra , 403. 

Reconciliation of philosophies and re- 
ligions, 287, 289, 290 ff. 

Reformed Literature, 382. 

Release, from le pealed death in other 
world, 35; release from transmigia- 
tion, 36,' 37 ; rise of philosophy of, 
52; in Vcddntasutras, 127; release 
in buddhism, annihilation acc. to 
some texts, 64 ; not annihilation, acc. 
to most, 64. 

Revana, one of the five original I.ihga- 
yat ascetics, 260. 

Ribluis, 10. 

Rit h,richas, hymn, hymns, of pi aise,6, 1 o. 

Riddles, 22. 

Rid h pur, 322. 

Right-hand S.lktn movement, 267, 357 ; 
possibly the outcome of a Mediaeval 
leformation, 2 68 ; possibly created by 
&ahkaia, 175; a Smarta movement, 
368, 357; fsnvridya, 269, 358; the 
bhakti school, 269, 359. 

Rigveda , Chap. I. esp. 4, 6ff., 1 5 IF., 
362 ; The name, 10 ; composition of 
hymns, 7 ; teaching of hymns, 8 ; 
literaiy dialect of, 7; family groups 
of hymns, S ; collection of groups, 8, 
9, 10, 16 ; arrangement of the hymns, 
9 ; magical effects of recitation of, 
42 ; religion, 362 ; xeligion of books 
i ix, 10 ff.; gods, 12, 15; myth- 
ology, 363 ; worship, 1 3 ; philosophy, 
363; date, 17; interpretation, 17; 
religion of book x, 20, 21 ; relation 
to Sam an, 18; to 1 ajtts, 20; to 


Albanian , 24 ; Brahmanas of, 25 ff. ; 
commentary, 295. 

Rigvidhdna , 42, 366. 

Rijuvimald, 367. 

Rik «= Rigveda. 

Rishabha , one of the Jain TIrthakaras, 
279. 

R is b a bhapanchdhka, 279, 401. 

Rishi , 8. 

Rita, 3, 12. 

River-worship, 41, 43, 48. 

RohinT, ipother of Balnrama, 98 n. 11. 
Rudra, 10, 21, 22 ; called Siva, 32, q.v. ; 

in verse Upanishads, 59. 

Rudrahridaya U., 36 
Rudraksha, 261. 

R itdrdkshajdbdla U ., 364. 

Rudra- Pa^upati, i.e. Siva, 103. 
Kudrn-sampiadaya, 315, 327. 

R ltd r a- y a mala T., 265, 388. 

Rukminl, 301. 

Rupa, 308, 309, 376. 

Saba ra~ Sankara - vildsa, 387. 
6abara-svamin, 123 n. 2 ; 135, 136, j68, 

, 3 <> 7 - 

Sabda, sound, the Word, 201. 
Sacraments, 39. 

Sacied thread, worn by twice-bom 
Hindus, 31 ; not worn by any full 
Lihgayat, 261 n. 1. 

Sacrifice, Indo-Kuropean, J ; Indo-Ira- 
nian, 3; Vcdic, 6, 7. 11, 14, 22; 
given up by some Vanaprastha, 29 ; 
supremacy of, in times of Brahma- 
nas, 3 1 ,6 1 , supernatural powers of, 31 . 
Sacriliccr, of Vedie times, 13, 14. 
Sacrificial worship, gradually weakened 
by the temple-cult, 51 ; steady decay, 
x^o, 170. 

Sadnna, 323, 381. 

Sadananda, 286, 36S. 

Saddhar ma Pundarika , 92, 112, 114! , 
396; two editions, 114, 157; new 
edition, 157, 275; influence, 115. 
Sadhana, 203. 

SddJidran Siddhanl , 318, 378. 

Sadhs, 334, 344. 

Sadhu, 327, 335. 

Sadhubandnna, 405. 

Saduktikarnainrita, 238 n. 

Sagara, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara's sannyasis, 1 74. 

Sahaja, an eiotic form of Buddhism, 
2 7 3 * 

Sahajananda, 318, 384. 

Saha jo Bai, 383. 
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Sahasranamasmriti, 402. 

Sahasrara, name of one of the occult 
circles in the body, acc. to Sakta 
Yoga, 269. 

Sahijdhfms, 340. 

Saiva A gam ns, sec Again a^. 

Saif a Bhashya , 287, 295, 7,85 ; date. 
349, used by all groups of Agamic 
Saivas in South India, 350, 351 ; a 
, synopsis, 353. 

Saiva Dar&ana, 255. 

Saiva litcratuic, 101, 14s, 190, 2=,i) ^46, 

, 

Saiva Puranas, 383. 

Saiva-samaya-iieri , 257, 3K6. 

Saiva Siddhiinta, the Sanskrit school, 
t 255 ; the Tamil school, 255, 257. 

Sa 1 va -Sii id han fa - dip ika, 350, 3S4, 383. 
Saiva temples in Tamil land, 349. 

6aiva theists, 82 ; heterodox, 82 ; S.uva 
theology, 10 1. 

Saiva Upamshads, So, 3S3. 

Sajjangarh, 301. 

Sakadvipa, Sc>thia, 152. 

Sakadvipiya Brahmans, in*. Magians, 

, -° 5 * 

Sjikala, name of one of the Sakha-., or 
recensions of the A't^eda 267. 
Sakalakirti, 120, 360. 402. 404. 
Sabiira-sidd/ii , 239, 375. 

Sakas, Scjthians, S3. 

Sakta satiny iisis,, 337. 

Sakta sect : see Saktas; rso f., 199, 209, 
accepts people of all classes, 204 ; 
system, 167 ft. ; litcratuic, 150, 199, 
209, 265, 353 ; Tantia s , 199, 263, 
354 ff. y ; 3SS ; Sakta Upaiiishnds, 266, 
3S9; Sakta poetiy m the vernaculais, 

356 ; magic, 200 ; cull, 15 1, 200, 202, 
204 ; the offerings, 203 ; sac n lice, 
animal and human, 203, 354 ; Sakta 
ideas a mong Vaishnav a s, 1S3 ; among 
Saivas 194 ; amongHRudcmists, 209 
ff. ; among Jains, 213; Sakta >oga, 
jS6, 195, 200, 201 f., 204, 210, 213; 
the Right-hand Movement, 267, 295, 

357 ; theBhakti movement, 269, 339. 
Saktananda-tai attaint, 389. 

Saktas, worshippers of a goddess as the 
iakti of her lord, 150 ; their Trimurti, 
149. See Sakta sect, 
fsakti, energy ; divine energy ; the god- 
dess in all sects, 150, 184, 194; the 
jSakti as sound, 201. 
fsakti-visishtadvaita, 2S7, 333. 

&akya clan, clan of the Buddha, 62. 
fsalagrama, 293. 

F 


Salikanatha, 169, 367. 

Salimabad, 303. 

Sam, 133. 

Sam at hdrlnitaka, 403. 

Samadhi, t. t. of the Yoga system, 233. 

Sawadhiidja , 139, 273, 396. 

Saman Siimavcda, 

Samantabhadra, a Jain, 216, 2 19, 371, 
403; Phvlni-BodhtsaUva, 273, 

Samantapd w uhka y 393. 

Sarnanya, 1. 1. of Vaiscshika system, 134. 

Samardithchhakahd , 213, 280, 401. 

Samavaya, t. t. of Vaisediika system, 

* 34 * 

Samavaydiiga , of the Jam canon, 399 

Sdmavida, 10, 15, 19, 20, 363; the 
hymn-book of the singer-priests, 18; 
formation of, 1 S f . ; relation to RiK\ 
is' ; magic power of metres, 21 ; iitu.tl 
363 ; Brahmanas of, 23. 

Sdtnavidhdua />; ahmaua, 42, 363, 363. 

Samayasaranatlka , 403 . 

Samayasiu aprahhrita, 219, 2S1, 403. 

Samayasundara, 360, 403 

Samaya Tnntrns, 268. 

Samba, 133, 203. 

Sii mini /'., 205, 37 2, 390. 

Sambara, 263. 

Sambavya (it iky a Sittm, 363. 

Sambhar Take, 2 S3. 

Sambhogakfiya, one of the bodies ol a 
Buddha, 139. 

Sambhudeva, 350, 383. 

Sambhu-paddhdti , 383 . 

Samhitas, see Vaishnava Samhitas. 

Saiiiliitas, of the Yajutveda , 26 ; list, 

2 7 - , 

Samhtiopavnhad , 3O3. 

Samkarshana, a Vaishnava divinity, oiu 
of the vyu/nis, 98, 1S4. 

Sarhks/ifpa Katnayana, 3S1. 

Sammitiya school of Bu<ldbism, 395. 

Samprati, said to have been a gr.wnk-on 
of Asoka and to have favoured the 
Jains, 77. 

Saihsara, the process of transmigration, 
33 ; is denial, 33. 

Saihskrita, 42. 

Sumstdi a % 400. 

Samtuua, a series, a t. t. of the Sautran- 
tikas, 106. 

Samudichhaya doctrine, 239, 243. 

Samvegaranya&dld , 401 . 

Samvrilisatya, apparent truth in the 
Madhyamaka system, 116. 

Sarhynktagama, Sansk. for Sarhyuttani- 
kaya, 109; in Chinese, 135. 

f 3 
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Samyutlanikaya, third section of the 
Buddhist Sutta Pitaka, 71, 109, 392, 
393 - 

San aka S\, 268, 389. 

Sanakadi Sampradaya, 327. 

Sanaudana S. , 268, 389 
Sauatnna, 308, 309, 376. 

Sanatkumara .S'., 268, 389. 

Sandhya, 293. 

San dtly a 364. 

. San dily a - bh akti -s ft Ira, 233, 240, 269, 
374 - 

Sahghahhadra, 395. 
Saiikalpa-nirdkarana , 258, 386. 
Sahkalpa s ft ryodaya , 319, 380. 

Sankara, name of a famous sannyasi, 
author of the earliest surviving bluish - 
ya on the Veddnta-sdtras , 127, 170, 
286, 367; date, 171; his teaching in 
iclation to the sulras, 128; system, 
171ft. ; similarity to Madhyamaka 
and Vijfianavadin buddhism, 172; 
his works, 171, 364; his splendid 
capacity, 174 ; his sannyasls and san- 
nyusinis, 174, 327 f. ; his monasteries 
174; his influence, 174 ft. 198, 274, 
293 ; legendary lives, 1 75 n. 4 ; some 
think he originated the Smiirta wor- 
ship of the five gods, 176; attacked 
hy Bhaskara, 221 ; called a reincarna- 
tion of the demon Manimat by Madli- 
va, 237 ; connected with the Sakta 
system m mediaeval tradition, 266 ; a 
1 cm ark able image of S., 268. 

Sankara Misra, 224, 370. 

Sahkarfuianda, the Buddhist, 225. 
Snhkarananda, the Yedantist, 223, 287, 
, 3 ^ 5 * 

Sankara vijaya : two documents on 
Sankara’s controversial triumphs, one 
ascribed to Anandagiri, the other 
to Madhava, 175 n. 4, 23711. 1, 252, 
, 35 °* 

Sankhdyana . / 1 anyaka, 363. 
Sankhdyana Urdhmana , 27. 
Sankhdyana ilrihya Sutra , 365. 
Sankhdyana Sraitta Sutra , 365. 
Sdiikhya-kririkd, 93, 123, 368; funda- 
mental text of Sahkhya system, i«9 ; 
source of the Kdnkd , 129; author, 
129; date, 129; analysis, 130 f. ; 
criticized by Vasubandhu, 161. 
Sdhkhya-kdrikd-bhdshya , 176, 369. 

Sdn khya - pravach ana-bh a shy a , 289, 369. 
Sdnkkya-pravachana-sutra , see Sdttkk - 
ya-sutras . 

San khya- sara, 369. 


Sdiikhya-su/ras, 288, 369. 

Sahkhya-sutra vrilli t 369. 

Sahkhya system, 368 ; germ of, 60, 131 . 
rise of, 61 ; an early document, now 
lost, 44,80; in Gftd, 90 ; in Maitrd- 
yana l 93; in Chulikd 6 r ., 93; in 
didactic lipic, 93, 97 ; in doctrine of 
Vyuha, 98 ; fundamental authority is 
Sahkhya- kdrikd , q. v. ; atheistic, 1 30 ; 
dualistic, 130; rationalistic, 129; sys- 
tem, 1 30 ff. ; attacked in Lahkdvatd- 
ra-snlra, 161 ; by Vasubandhu, 176; 
398 ; an order of Sahkhya sannyasls, 
j 31, 289 ; open to all four castes, 13 1 ; 
literature, 129, 176, 223, 288; de- 
scribed by Alberuni, 223; influenced 
by the Vedantie conception of God, 
288. 

Sdnkhya-tattva-kau rnudi, 177, 288,368. 

Saiikhya-vritti-sdra, 369 . 

Sankhya-yoga, an eaily theistic form of 
the Sankhya philosophy, expressed in 
the Shashi itantra> 289. 

SankTitana, 300, 301, 302, 303. 

Sannydsa l ; . t 95, 364. 

Sannyasa Upanishads, 80, 94 b 

Snnnyasinis, 174. 

Sannyasls, monks, of various systems, 
29, 40, 41, 47, 52, 60 ; of the Vedan- 
ta, 52 ; gave up the old worship, 53 ; 
place in the ii&ramns, 81 ; re-organ- 
i/,ed by Sankara in ten oiders, 174; 
nuns also, 174; see Nuns; sec also 
Dandis and Nagas ; these orders exist 
to-day, 129, 174; the strictness of 
their discipline, 327 ; their large num- 
bers, 327. 

Sanskrit, 6, 42 ; Paninean Sanskrit, 42, 
105; mixed Sanski it, 103; Buddhist 
Sanskrit, 105. 

Sanskrit Saiva Siddbanta,_255, 258, 349, 
385 ; recognizes the Agamas, 349 ; 
mainly a school of Brahmans, 255, 
349 ; its philosophy Visislitadvaita, 
255, 349; literature in Sanskiit, 255, 
34 <b 385* 

Santa Lxlavnita , 374. 

Santana J., 193. 

Santana Acharyas, of Tamil Saiva Sid- 
dhanta, 258. 

Santana-Ganapati, 270. 

Isantarakshita, 397. 

Santa Vijaya , 374. 

Sdntideva , 208, 310, 397. 

Santindthacharita , 405 . 

Sdnti P., 404. 

Santisuri, 278. 
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Sony ay a ratnavall % 373. 
Sapld-paJartha-niritpana , or Saptdpa- 
dart hi. 224, 369. 

Saptapa<ldrthJ> 369. 

Sap/ds'dti — Chandt- Mahiitmyd , 151. 

.$>/; £\, 364. 

Sarada, a name of Sarasvatl, as goddess 
of speech and letters, 174, n. 2. ; name 
of a mat ha , monastery, in Dvvaika, 

, founded by Sankara, 1 74. 

Saraddtilaka 267, 271 ij. 2, 389. 
Saiana, 261. 

Saiasvatl, wife of Brahma, goddess of 
speech and letters, 267, 214, 227; 
name of one of the ten oiders of 
Sankara’s sannyasls, 174, 286. 
Sarusvaitra/idsya l 364. 

Sdnisratiitotni , 401. 

.Sn; d/thapd/'diitii , 393. 

Sariputia, 394 

S.iiTraka, tiie embodied one, Uiahinan, 

1 26. 

X/riraha-i fttra 1 26. 

.S<// i rdha ( ' , 364. 

Sarvabhaum.i, 28911 2, 30S, 37 1, 37^* 
San'dbhauma-nn ukti , 371. 
Sdivadaridnasaiiy) aha , 225. 239, 253, 
2S8, 289, 290, 295, 349, 35°» ,V>7> 
3(19, 370, 371, 375> ^ So - 3 S 5» .-I 86 * 
39°- 

Saivajlia-mitra, 212, 398. 
Satvarihasiddht , 21O, 219, 403. 

Sai vastivadin Council, 108. 
Sarvastivadin school, a lluddhist school 
found in Kashmn, 68, 393; used 
Sanskrit, 68; possessed an Abhid- 
harma l’ltaka, 08, 107, 207, 394; 
Vinaya Ihtaka, 10S, 393; Sutra 1’ita- 
ka, ioS, 394; commentaries, 108; 
literature, 107, 13O, 207, 394; Chinese 
Trs., 156, 207; Tibetan Irs. 207; 
philosophy called Vaibhashika, 107. 
108, 156; combated in Hindu philo- 
sophies, 136 ; con\ erts, 160. 

Sdn'd- Cpdiiishat-sdi a , 364. 

.S drvokld A ., 193. 

Sarvotni) d A.. 193. 

Sthird-dfptka , 221, 367. 
Sdstrd-dipika-vyakhya , 367 . 

Siistras, Hi. 

Sat, i.e. the Real, 331, 343* 

. Satadmhanx , 319. 380, 

Salanis, a gioup of SOdra-. taught by 
Ramanuja, 245. 321; they exercise 
pnestly functions in ceitain temples, 
, 3 21 « 

Sdtapdfii hast hast ol rd } 393* 


Satdpathd IhaJwidHd „ the Bi.ihmana of 
the Vajasancyins ol the White 

, -’7> ~ 8 > 363- 

Sato 1 udrtya, a hymn 111 bottom of Siva, 

, 22, 3S3. 

Sathakopa, 246. 

Satnauus, 334, 342 ff. 3.82; probably 
oig.inmd among Outcastes, 344. a 
using and a battle, 343; reorganized 
by Jagjlvan Das, 343; vegetarian ab- 
slameis, 343; filthy piaetices, 343; 
advance by Ghu/i I)as. 343. 

.W Saf, 379. 

StitsanddA'ha, 309, 377. 

Sat tad aval. 321. 

Satta\di , 163, 215. 

Sattvata, or Satvata, an ancient tribe, 
50, 9 8 - 

Satyabhama, 301. 

Satyabhcda, dualism, a bum ol the 
Vedanta, 12S. 

Sdtyayaua l r , 364 
Sdubhayydlak \ h rni L\ .’,64 
Sdundkiyd , 24. 

Saitnddrandnda-kdvyd , 116, 393. 
Saunddrvaldhd ;i, 26311.5, 266, 26K, 
38S. * 

Sdi/ra /*., contains a polemic against 
MadhvRm, 23711. 1, 37 2 * 

.Saurd .S’., 1 S3, 203. 

Sauras, the sect of Sun- worshippers, 
151 ff.; 205, 269, 294; theii foim ol 
the 'rrimOrti, 149, 152; then litera- 
ture, 1 51 ff., 203, 270, 390; then 
theology 203; Saura worship, 132; 
Saura images and temples, 132b, 
269 ; their priest . weie Magians, 203. 
Sautiantikas, a Huddhist school, /06 ; 

their philosophy, 106, 114, 136. 

Sa vilii, 10. 

Savitn, 48 
Savitti U . , 364 
Savya, 911. 

Savana, 29, 283, 294, 293. 

Scepticism, 21. 

Schools, of the lligvcda, 8, 9, io, 19; 
of lire Shmavedd , iSf. ; of the J 'a- 
jm Veda, 1 9 f . ; of the Atharvaveda , 
2.3 b ; branching of the schools, 31 ; 
piogress of the schools, 25, 31 ; u»ed 
for the education of 7 the three castes, 
31 ; women and Sudras excluded, 
31 ; Hi ahmans alone allowed to teach, 
31 ; literature of the schools, 37 ; 
the Upanishads in the schools, 55. 
Scythians, 78. 

Sea of Milk, 99. 
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Sectarians, 82, 292. 

Sectarian bhashyas on the Vedanta- 
sutras, 222, 2S7. 

Sect-mark, Tiluka i 16S, 202 ; all have 
a phallic significance, 202. 

Sect cj the Maharajah 9, 315. 

Sects, use of, 82; characteristics of, 
122, 167, 220, 292; decay of, 292. 
Sekknar, 256, 3S5. 

Self-sacrifice, 209. 

Semi-Lingayats, 263. 

Sena, 2 8 , 381. 

Sena LanlhTs, 328. 

Sesha, 48, 98. 

StSvara Mlmdihsa , 286, 367, 3K0. 
Sctubandha , 389 
Sevak-biim , 378. 

Sewapantlns, 340. 

Shndakshara I leva, 387. 

.S haddarianas iu/nu he h hay a , 214, 360, 
37 l , 4 °i. 

Shadda ; ianasamtu hi hhayatlka , 402. 
Shaddarianavichdra, 371, 402. 
Shadi'irhfa J>) ahnuina, 27, 28, 363. 
Shains, 312. 

Shashtitantm , a manual of theislic 
Yoga by Yarshaganya, now lost, 94, 
368; 1 elation to Cdiikhva-kdrikCi , 
129; contents sketched m Ahirbu- 
dhnya Samhila , 1 29. 

ShaUhakia l 266, 364, 389. 
Shatprdbhrita , 360, 403. 

Shatsthala, the six 2 thalas or stages of 
spiritual progiess among the Vila 
Saiva'), 261, 2(>2. 

Shodida npa< hara , the ‘ sixteen opera- 
tions ’ of image-worship, 31 11. 1, 294. 
Siddha A., 193. 

Siddhdnta-i hand) ika, 367. 
Siddhdnta-dipam , 3S5 . 

Inddhanta- /dh navi , 376. 

Siddh ant a- k sa , 368. 

Siddh ant a- m ttktCn 'all , 370. 

Siddhdnta-i ahasya, 316, 377. 

Siddh dnta-ratna , 376. 

Siddhfmta Sastias, 2 5 8. 

.S / ddhdnta Atkhd man /, 3S2, 3S7. 
Suidharama 264, 387. 

Siddbaishi, 215, 401. 

Siddhascna Divakara, 164, 400. 
Siddhasena Gani, 164, 401 ; date, 165; 

his bhashyas, 165. 

Sidd ha-sidd hunt a-padd hat v 384 
Siddhavirana, 387. 

Siddhitraya , 241,379. 

Sijjamhhava, 400. 

Si bandar Lodi, 332. 


Sikhs, 334, 336 ff., 382; the literatuie, 
382; Hinduism finds access to the 
community, 33S, 339, 340, 341 ; the 
guru worshipped as God, 338 ; rise 
of the martyr-spirit, 338 ; the cult, 
340 f . ; the Sikhs divided into two 
communities, 340 ; sub-divisions. 

, 34 °- 

Sikshdy 42. 

S/kshd-pCdriy 378. 

SikshasAm uchchhaya , 208, 397. 

SUanka, 214, 278, 279, 401. 

Silappadh ikaram , 121. 

Silavamsa, 394. 

Simhalese, 1 54. 

Singh, 339. 

Singhs, 340. 

Singinad, a whistle, 348. 

Smgi Raja, 353, 387. 

Si 5 !i yalekh adh a Pma-k my a , 209, 398. 

Jsishyn-varga monasteries, 262 n. 1. 

Sisna-deviih, phallus-worshippers, 3, 
102. 

Mta l ,, 3O4. 

Sittais, a sect of noil-idolatrous Luii- 
t.ms, 352, 3S7 ; their hymns in the 
Siva vCikyam , 352, 387. 

Siva, a new name for Kudra, 32, 47, 48 ; 
Siva in Upamshads, 58, 59 ; in second 
stage of Epics, 83; in Trimfirti, 
148b; rise of sect of Siva, 82; in 
third stage of Epics, 92 ; identified 
with lhahman, 101 ; his theophanies, 
101 ; has eight toims, 102 ; Lakulisas 
teach that he becomes incarnate, 14G, 
adoied by lUiagavatas as equal with 
Vishnu, 142, 175, 181, 182; one of 
the Five Gods, 179; Siva in the 
Agamas, 194 b , symbols used m his 
woiship in tiie liouse, 293 11. 2 ; wor- 
ship 111 his temples, 294. 

Sivabhagavatas, devotees of Siva, early 
sectarians, 82 n. 

Sivaditya, 224, 370. 

Siva-drishti , 198, 259, 386. 

Sivfidvaita, 253 n. 3, 351. 

Sivadvaila-inan/ari , 387. 

SivagunayogI, 353, 383, 3S7. 

SivajI, 300, 301, 33911. 4, 336. 

Siva-/nana-bodha t 237, 238, 331, 383. 

Si va / hdna -siddh i, 237, 258, 383. 

Siva-jnfina-) ogl, 347, 351, 386. 

Sivauaud, 346, 384. 

Siva nan dal a hart , 383. 

Siva Narayana, 334, 345. 

Siva Narayams, 334, 343 ; mostly low- 
clnsi> people, 343 ; monasteries called 
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Dharns, 345 ; hold Siva Nfuuvanann 

, incarnation, 345. 

SivaT., 139, 372, 383, 384 ; onginallv 
a Saiva work, 179; contains Lakulisa 
material, 179; Malayalim Tr., 3^7, 
384; the V ay a viva S. contains an 
account of the Sanskrit School of 

, Saiva Siddhanta, 226 , 350, 385. 

Siva-p) akdka, 2 58, 38 4, 386. 

Siva Prakasa Svami, 347, 3S3, 3S7. 

Stvarkamanidipika, a comm. 011 the 

, Saiva Jihdshya , 295, 350, 383. 

Siva S., 348, 3S4. 

Sivasahas randm a , 3 S 3. 

S r iva Sakti, 194. 

Si7>a-sutras , 193, 198, 386. 

Siva- sit tra-va) Mika, 3 86. 

Siva-sutra-vimarhm , 259, 386. 

Sivdyana , 346, 383. 

Siva-yoga-pradipika , 387 . 

Aiva-yogI, 387. 

Sivopadhydya, 352, 386. 

Six systems ol Hindu philosophy, 124; 
theoiy oi their hainion), 228. 

Sixteen operations of Hindu worship, 
51 11. 1, 261 , 294 

Sixty-three Sana saints, 236. 

Skanda I \ . 139, 179, 271, 372, 3S5, 
3S9 ; 'I'aiml Ti., 256; Ttl. Tr., 346, 
3** 3- 

Skanda I 143, 181. 364, 374. 

Skanda yd mala 263. 

Sclavonic people, 1. 

Slokavdrtika , ofKumarila, 168, 367; ol 
Yidyananda, 216, 219, 404. 

Smarta Priihman, his worship, 293, 
294. 

Sm arias, from Smriti, 141 ; used of 
orthodox men who do not keep lip 
the Srauta sacrifices, 141 ; most aie 
followers of Sankara, 175. 180; and 
worship the five gods. 179, 206, 293. 
Who initiated the custom? 179; 
lime oi its origin, 1 79 f. ; literature, 
141, 178, 179, 1 So, 226, 293, ,373; 
their interest in tiic Right-hand Sakla 
movement, 2 28, 26S ; the domestic 
chapel of a Simula, 29311. 3. 

Smarta temples, 293. 

Snunta- ultra , 141. 

Smriti, lit. remembrance; t t. for re- 
velation of the second giade, 43, 
141. 

Smriti Kaustukha, 285 11. 2, 293, 367, 
373. 

Snake-woiship, 41, 43, 48. 

Sobhana. 278, 279, 401. 


So- J hint, 3 38. 

Sodhana, pin ideation, 233. 

Soma, 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 14, 13; Soma 
hymns, 10, 14, l8 ; Soma-sacrifice. 
3, 14. 18, j2, 41. 

Somadeva, 279, 282, 404. 

Somananda, 194, 198, 259, 386. 
Somaiuitha of Pfilakuiki, 264, 3S7. 
Soma Pivnmana, 10. 
Soma-Sambhu-paddhati-vritti , 3S5. 
Somasundata, 360, 402. 

Sumesvara, 367. 

S01 eery, taught in Saktism, 203. 

Soul, in Hinduism, eternal, 33 ; in 
eaily Buddhism, <leclared non-exis- 
tent, 64; in Vedanta, identical with 
Brahman, 127; in the Paucharatia 
system, 183. 

Sound, eternity, 123. 

South India, Ilmdui/ed, 36. 

Span, /a karika \ , 198, 3S6. 

Spandt-pr adtpil'a> 386 
Span da - sand oka, 386. 

.S panda vivriti , 386. 

Sphatika, 29311. 2. 

Sphnt-pada , 318, 37S. 

Sraddha, 39. 

Sragdhaia metre, 203. 

Sraddha* a - dot) a , 21 2. 

Siauta, 38; used ol a mail who keeps 
up the Srauta sacrifices, 141, 293, 
Srauta-sutras, 38 1 , 363; dale, 38; 

contents, 39, 140. 

SrdTuikaihtira, 361, 105. 

Siava 11a Pelgola, 75, 2K2. 

Sn = Lakshin 1, 246. 

Silhhdshya , Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the Vrddnta .\ntra\ t 220, 242, 244, 
287, 379 ; its powerful influence, 220, 
, 222, 323. 3*9, 330. 

Si 1 Phatt, 303, 376. 

Sil-chakia, one of the six clnkras, or 
centres of ocuilt influence in the body, 
as taught in fs.ikta Yoga. 267. 

Sri ( hand, 340. 

Silchandiasuri, 278. 

Sri-Datla sampradaya, 248. 

Sndhara. the YaLeshika writer, 224, 
, 37°* 

Sridhara, the Marathi poet, 301, 37 j 
SiTdhara I>;tsa, 23811. 

Sndhara Svami, 231, 239, 269, 297, 
, 501, 308, 339, 373. 

Sri-harsha, 223, 223, 371. 
Srtkalathakra 71, 272, 274, 398. 
Siikaula Misra, 239, 373 
Srikantha, 370. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya, 287, 295, 349, 
385 ; his Suiva I ihashya , 349, 385 ; 

, his date, 349. 

Srlkara-bhdshya , 264, 287, 387. 

&rinath, 383. 

&riiigen, name of a mat ha , monastery, 
in the Mysore, founded by Sankaia, 

, » 74 > 28 5 - 

Srinivasa, a follower of Ramanuja, 320, 
38°. 

Srinivasa, a follower of Nimbarka, 222, 
r 240, 287, 376. 

Sripiihuharitra , 401, 405. 

Sripalagopalakalha , 402 . 

Sripati, 2S7. See Sripati Pandita- 
ladliya. 

Silpati Panditaradhya, one of the five • 
original Lingayat ascetics, 260, 264, 


387. 

fsri-perumbridui , Ramanuja’s birth* 
place, 181, 24O, 320. 
fsrirangain, the metropolitan Sri-Vaish- 
nava shrine at Tiichinopoly, 2 41, 245, 
246, 321 ; a theological school there 
also, 24 1, 242, 319. 

Sri-ktila, 260. 

Sri Sampradaya, 327. 

Srl-subodhim, 377. 
fsri-^ukachdrya, 374. 

. jV* - vachana - bh fish ana , 380. 
Sri-Vaishnava Sampradaya, 246. 
Sri-Vaislmava sect, 188, 240, 319; 
only Vishnu, his consorts and incar- 
nations recognized, 247; Radha not 
recognized, 247 ; the Alvars regarded 
. lenders and leaeheis, 187, 241; 
the Aelnuyas, 241 ; system, 242 f. ; 
mantra, 186, 188. 246; the thuya 
mantra, 246 11. ; sect-mark, 1 86, 246 ; 
Sampradaya, 246 ; temple-iit rial, 320; 
liipa, i.e. branding, 1 86, 246; guru, 
186; initiation, dikshi, 186; holds 
the Samuchchhaya doctrine, 239, 243; 
Jsil-Vaishnava literatuie, 187, 240, 
379; isri-Vaishnava sannyasi;., 243; 
non-Rraiiman Sn-Yaislnnva ascetics, 
243 11. ; Srr-Vaislinavas are very strict 
m caste matters, 247 ; the two sub- 
sects, 319, 320; two forms of the 
sect-mark, 320 ; scats of the pontiffs, 


, .V°- 

Srlvaiddhadeva, 217, 219, 404. 
Jsilvidya, the light-hand worship of the 
Devi with a view to lelease, 269, 
358 . 

Sri Vyiisa Raja, 303. 

Sii-Yogindia Acluirya, 282, 405. 


£rutasagara, 360, 405. 

Sruti, revealed scripture, 38, 43, 60; 
conies from lirahman, 127 ; is eternal, 
127. 

SiavamalCh 370. 

Sthalas, stages of spiritual progress, of 
which six are distinguished in the 
Vira 8*aiva system, 261. 

Sthanakavasis, 359. 

Sthaviras, a Buddhist school, 104 ; the 
Sthavira Canon of Ceylon, 104. 
Sthlra-lihga, 103. 

Sthiilabhadra, a Jain leader, 75. 

Stobhas, 19. 

Stotra, a sacred ode in praise of a 
divinity, 214. 

Student, one of the four aSrama's, 29, 40. 
Stupa, a burial mound, Buddhist, 71, 
72, no. 

Suali, 224. 

Subala U. y 364, 379. 

5711 bh a Tantias, 268. 

Subhachandra, 360, 361, 405. 
Subhacodaya , 388. 

Subliakrishiia, 210. 

SubhasTla, 360, 403. 

Subhaumacharitra y 405 . 

Subodhiui , 316, 377. 

Subrahmanya, 148, 347. 

Sub-vyOhas, 185. 

Sucharitami&ra, 367. 

Sud arcana Bhatta, 246, 380. 
Suddhadvaita, 287. 
Suddhddvaitamdrtamla , 316, 377. 

Sudra, 16, 21, 36; duties, 401 ; Sfulras 
admitted to Sankhya ami Yoga as- 
cetic orders, 61 ; &udra worship, 36 ; 
Siidras usually not sectarians, 82. 
Sfillism, influence in India, 284, 331 ; 
powers, 331 ; the Sufi conception of 
Cod, 331 ; God the real, 331; the 
path ,331 ; the teacher, 331 ; Sufi prac- 
tice like Yoga, 331 f. ; tends to reduce 
all religions to equality, 332 ; a Sufi 
scarcely a Muslim, 332. 

f^uka, 287, 373. 

Suka S. y 388. 

Suka T., 208. 

Suka-bhdshya , 287, 297, 373. 
Sukacharya, 297, 374. 

Sukapakshlyiiy 380. 

Sukarahasya U. t 364. 

Sukhdmani , 341. 

Sukhavattvyuha , the longer text, 117, 
118, 396. 

Sukhavattvyuha t the shorter, 117, 118, 
158, 396; Japanese translations, 275. 
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Sukh Nidhdn , 58 1 . 

Sukra, 47. 

Silks lima A. t 193, 264. 

Sulva- sutras, 42, 365. 
Sumangalavildsinl , 39 3 . 

Sumatra, 168, 391. 

Sundar Das, 342. 

Sundai Das, the younger, a DadupanthJ 
poet, 341, 382. 

Sundar Vilas , 382. 

Sundara Bhatta, 376. 

Sundara Deva, 383. 

Sundara-mfirtJ, or Sundarar, 193, 196, 
, J 97> 256, 3S5. 

Sundaiar, see Sundaia-mfuti. 

S^unga dynasty, 7<S, 83. 

Sunya A, 271. 

Sunyata, the Mahayfina philosophy of 
, vacuity, 114. 

Sunyavada, the vacuity system of Nagfu- 
juna, called also M ad h yam aka, 116, 
136, 271. 

Suprabha A ., 193. 

Su prabh dla-s lava , 399. 

Suprabhcda A., 193, 26011 2, 264 
Sur Das, 316, 377. 

Surat Gopal, 333. 

Suie&varacharya, or Mandanamisra, 169, 

Sur Saga?', 377. 

Siirsaravalt , 377. 

Suiya, 10; 111 third stage of Epic, 92 ; 
adored by Saui a sect, q.v. 203; one 
of the five gods, 179, 301 ; believed 
to cure leprosy, 153; symbols used 
in his worship, 29311. 2; sometimes 
not icprescnted by an image, because 
lie is visible in the sky, 29411. 1. 
Sutya l\ f 364, 390. 

Sfnyakanta, 29311. 2. 

Sutyapi ajiiapti , 166. 219, 399, 403. 
Surya -Lit aka , 203, 390. 

Sushutnnd , 201. 

Sitsiddhikdramaha 398. 

.S uta S , 3K9. 

Sutra op dotty tivo sections , 1 18. 

Sfitia 1’itaka, Sansk. foi Sulla Pit aka ; 

translated into Chinese, 1 35. 

Sitt) a-bhashya, of Madliva, 222 236, 

287, 375- 

Sutrakntduga-siit) a, 216, 399. 
Sutndamkiira , 116, 157, 393. 

Sitlrapdth , 249, 3 So. 

Sutias, sutra-method of teaching, 38, 
116, 124; religion m sfitia^, 41 ; 
legal sutias, 39, 81. 

Sutra sattiw hi hhaya , 208. 
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Sutta uXipdta , a book of the Buddhist 
Suita lhtaka, 71, 392. 

Sutta lhtaka, second part of the Buddhist 
Canon, 64, 390; character and con- 
tents, 69 ; date, 64, 66, 67; relation 
of Pali Sutta Pitaka to earliest texts, 
68. 

Sutta Vibhauga , the first book of the 
Buddhist Yinaya, 391. 
Suvarnaprabhasa , 139, 273, 396. 
Suvaniap) abhdsotta ma raja , 212; a 

\ ljuanavadin woik with many T.in- 
trik features, 212, 398. 
Svadhishthdnaprabheda , 159, 397. 
SvamI Hail Das, 31S, 378.^ 
Svami-N«ira\aiu, 318 ; his Sikdid-piih 7 } 
V*- 

Svaml-Narnvants, 31 N ; then liteiature, 

378- 

S\nprabhunanda Sivacharya, 387. 
Svarnabhadra, 29311. 2. 
Svaina-Gaiiapnti, 270. 

Svarnareklin , 29311. 2. 

Muitnianub/iiiiui , 374. 

Svatmarama Yogindra, 34S, 3S4. 
Svayainbhu, 273. 

.S vayambhu 273, 399. 

, V? *, ayambh list oh a, 403. 

Svdyutnbhuva A., 193, 1 04, 264. 
Svetambnra, a Jain sect, 73, 119, 162. 
Svetambara Jain Canon, 76, 120, 121, 
162, 163 ft., 399; date ol publication, 
163; the Align, 163, 399; the othei 
works, 1 63 t. 

.'sxetambaia literature, 76, 120, 163, 

, 3 59 1 599 

's'.'Ctas'i'utara ( ., c.8, 59,60, I 73, 243, 

364, 3 S .V 

S) ndvfula, the Jam system of dialectic, 
2 1 0. 

Symbol'. o| divinities, 293. 

Syuan Christian Church, 122. 

Taittirtya . hanyaka , 27, 30, 226, 295, 

363. 

lintttrfya J>rdhmana 7 27, 28, 293. 

7 ait tit tya Sam hit a , 27, 28, 226, 293. 
Taittirhas, a school ol the Black Ya/us t 
26, 27, 54. 

7 'ait lit tya ( , 54, 226, 364. 

Talavakdi a Hrtihmana, 27, 28. 
Tala\akaras, a ichool ot the Samaveda, 

2 7» 54- 
'lalkad, 297. 

'lamas, t. t. ol Sahkhja .->}stem, 130, 
148. 

Tamil Liteiature, 147, 187, 196ft., 218, 
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220, 228, 296, 347, 351 , 378, 379, 
38.1 ff v 

Tamil Sniva poet -singers, 187, 196; 
their influence, 220. 

Tamil Saivas, 1*17, fyO, 255, 350; they 
are s' arcel) an organized sect, 350 ; 
use Aganias, 191 ; their system the 
Tamil Jsaiva Siddhanla, 255 ; call 
themselves Mahcsvaras, 191 ; do not 
accept doctrine of incarnations of 
Siva, 191 ; liteiature in Tamil, 196, 
255; monasteries, 350; the majority 
oi the monasteries under non-Brah- 
maiis, 350. 

Tamil fsaiva Siddhanta, 220, 25 5, 3S5 ; 
mostly a school of non-Brahmaiis, 
255 ; their use of the Vedas, 351 ; 
their own literature in Tamil, 2 55, 
350; philosophic standpoint liheda- 
bheda, or Advaita (Sivadxaita), 255, 
255 n. 3 ; sir Tamil Saivas. 

Tamil Vaisbnavas, 187. 

T.lndins, a school of the Sriwavcda, 27, 
M- 

7 'andulavaitalika , 400. 

7 'an-yyiir, the second half oi the Ti- 
betan Buddhist Canon, also called 
Tnnjur, 277. 

Tanjoie, 256. 

7 'anjury see Tan-gyur* 

Tailka. author oi a Yisishtadvaita \ak)a 
on tlie \ r eddnta-sfttras> 171. 

Tanmatras, t. t. of Sankliya system, 
1 3 1 . 

7 'antrdloka, 386. 

Tahharatna , 367. 

Tantras, 199 ft., 38S ; lists, 199, 268; 
dates, 1 99; contents, 200; Buddhist 
Tantras, 210; Mi&ra Tantias, 268; 
Sama\a or Subha Tantias, 268. 

7 ant m sdra , 355. 

7 'ant) a sdra of Madhvn, 375. 

7 'antra-vdrtika , oi Rumania, a woik 
on the Mimaiiisa, 169,367. 

Tantrism = the Sakta movement ; see 
Buddhist &akta system, and fsakta 
sect. 

Tapa, bianding, i i\ branding the 
.symbols of Vishnu on the body, 186. 

Tapas, 2 2, 29, 138. 

Taia, 212. 

TarFiniitha, 210. 

Turasadfidtiasat akd , 399. 

I'drasara l 364. 

Tarn jat, 331. 

Tarka-bhds/ui , 229, 371. 

Tdrka-jvdliiy 371, 397. 


7 'arka kaumudi , 370. 

Tarka Sajigraha, 370. 

7 \u ka-Uistra oi Vasubandhu, 16 1. 

7 \d ka-tamlava , 375. 

Tathdqata GuJiyaka, 210, 2 1 1 , 275, 398 ; 
contents, 21 1. 

Tattuva-Kdttalei, 386. 

Taltuva-l ’ irakasa , 386. 

Tattuva Rayar, 352, 387. 

7 \ at l 7 ui-dloka , 371. 

7 dttzui- d/okd - ; ah d sya , 37 1 . 

Talti >a ~ch i ntrim am , 370, 37011. 1. 

Tat Ivd-chnilCimanJ-vydkhya , 371. 

1 attva-dulh iti , 371. 

Tattva-didh it 1 - tijpam , 371. 

7 'atlva-dlpa-mhavdhdy 3 1 6, 3 77. 

7 dttva- kaumudt-vydkhyd , 369. 

7 'attva-nirupamiy 380. 

7 'atlva-p} adtplkd of Tnvikiamn, 373. 

TaUva-prakdsa , 386. 

Tattva-prakdhka , 375. 

7 'dttvaratnadlpika y 405. 

Tattl'd) thddhigama-sutra , by Umasvati, 
the fountain-head of Jain philosophy, 
136, 219, 400 ; Svetambara commen- 
taries, 165 ; Digam bara commen- 
taries, 2 1 0, 219. 

Tittvdrthadipikdy 360, 405. 

7 \ittvdrthasdra , 281, 404. 

7 'atlvdrthasd) adtpikd, 120, 360, 403, 
405. 

7 utlvdrthnltkd , 164, 401, 

TattvdrthaiikCivydkhydlajhkdra , 216, 

219,404' 

7 'dttvd-samasdy 288, 369. 

Tittva-saiigrahdy 397. 

7 'attvati ay a , 305 . 375, 380. 

y'atii'a-vdifd) difly 177, 369. 

Taxila, 42. 

Tayumanavar, 351, 386. 

Teg Bahadur, a Sikh guru, put to deatli 
by Aurungzebe, 338. 

7 'ejobindu 95, 364. 

Telugu liteiatme, 228, 260, 264, 296, 
r 2 9 /> 347 * 38 2 * 

Temple-priests, must be Brahmans, 50; 
less regarded than otiier Brahmans, 
51 n. 

Temples, Buddhist and Jain, 113, 120. 

Temples, Hindu, first mention of, 41 ; 
latei common, 48 ; priests must be 
Brahmans, 50, 51 11. 1 ; open only to 
the four castes, 50 ; origin of the 
worship, 50 ; classes of temples, 293 ; 
the liturgy, 293; temples in which 
the five gods are worshipped, 294 
11. i. 
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Temple-worship, 50, 5111.; originally 
unorthodox, 50; its growth, 51, 170. 

Tehgalais, 319, 320. 

Teutonic people, 1. 

TevCirdm , 256. 

Theism, 41, 47, 5S ; movement to- 
wards, in Hinduism and m Buddh- 
ism, 78, 82, 83; in S.lkta Buddh- 
ism, 273, 274 ; in Jainism, 2;Sf 

Thera Gdthd, a hook of verses bv 
Buddhist monks, 71, 392. 

7 'herl Gdtha , a book of veises In 
Buddhist nuns, 71, 392 

Thupai'amsa , 394. 

Tibet, Buddhism in, iON, 207, 391 ; 
Tibetan Buddhist Canon, 275, 391 

Tilaka, sect -mark, iCS. 

Tilaka , 339, 3S9. 

Tilakacharya. 278, 402. 

Tilaka man /an , 279, 401. 

Timmnppa Pas, 303. 

Tipitaka, Bali for Tiipilaka, 9 \ 

Tirhut, 1 76, 306. 

Tirtha, one of the ten orders of San* 
kaia’s sannyasis, 174, .’.oj ; a \na 
Saiva t. t., 2b 1. 

Tirthakaras, see Jam 'I'lithaknias. 

I'irthfivali , 383. 

7 'irn-arnl-fnyan , 23311. 4, 23S, 3.8b. 

Tint Isaipa, 236. 

7 irukkahr r itppadiyd t , 23S, 383. 

Tirukhovaiyar , 383. 

Tirumahsai, 188. 

Tirnmanh am , 197, 23b._3.K3. 

Tiiumangai, one of the Alvars, 18S. 

Tirumfihir, 193, 197, 25b, 385. 

Tiru-murai, the poetic Canon of the 
Tamil Saha Siddhanta school, 255 
11,5, 23b; formed by Nambi-andni- 
nambi, 23b. 

TimniurnhaUitppadai , 14S, 3S3. 

Tiruppanar, 18K. 

7 i) u-puhal, 347, 383. 

7 i ) uvai haka tn, 197, 23O, 383. 

TV, r7/ vahnya m , 3 7 9 . 

7 iru-vt/aiy-(hiar-pittrinam , 3 1 7 ' 3 

7 'irnviruttam , 379. 

7 'irnvoymoli , 379, .’,So. 

7 'iutvuntiydr, 238, 383. 

r rondanppodi, 18S. 

7 'ouJar-tiruv-anfddi , 23b, 383. 

Ton tad Siddhesvaia, 387. 

Tola Bun, 337. 

Trances, in Buddhism, 64. 

Transmigration and Karma, absence of 
the doctrine in the early Yedic liteia- 
ture, 23, 30, 33; appears fust in the 
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Cpanishads, 33 ; arose still earlier, 
33; date unknown, 33; sources of 
the ideas, 34 ; the doctrine, 3 f f. ; is 
a doctiine of moral requital, 34 ; the* 
work 01 the Aiyan mind, 34 ; created 
by poUtheists, 35; great influence of, 
33 f. ; value of, 35; its automatic 
character, bi ; in A'amdyana, 48; 
leads to desire foi release. 52; ic- 
lease liom. 32. 

Tiajivitha, tnph knowledge, i.e. the 
three \ edas, 23. 

Tice-worship, 43, 48. 

TiulandTs, Nn-Vaislmav a Sannyasis. 
243'n. 

Tnkn, t t. of Kaslnnu Saivism, 19S. 

Tiiloehana 299 f, 323, 374, 381. 

J'n/okautra, 282, 403. 

Tiimuiti, 1 48 f. 

/'npddi'iMintimahdnai dyaita l ' , ^/hj. 

fripilaka (Saiisk. fm Bali 7 ipitaka\ 
tin* Buddhist ('anon m thiee sec- 
tions, 0 7 

Tnpimdia, name of the Saiva stcl- 
maik, 19b; used by Suktns also, 202. 

Ti lpuiii , oik of the names of lilt* I>e\i. 

7 'npma-tdpaniyii l'., 189, 2bb, 3(14, 

3 89. 

7 u pit ni / jbb, 267, 33H, 36 t, 3S9. 

7 > isha \ htildk \ hanatfiiiha/io anasani^i a - 
ha, 2 17, 2 1 9, 404. 

7 } ishd'-hti-Uihika pm it \ ha< Junta, 2S0, 
402. 

7 'n\/i,ishti\mi iti, 283, 403. 

7 ) 1 hk hihnihmana t , ',64. 

Trivallm, 7,20 

7 n varum hat a, 1 bb, 2 1 9, 403. 

Tmikiama, 373 

Tryanuka. t. t. ol Yaiseshika system, 

1 33 * 

Tsong-Kha pa, 277. 

'I uk«ir.iin, 29b, 300, 302, 374. 

'lulsl pas, 317, 328, 381; a Sm.it la 
Biuhman, 32S , became a Kamanandi 
vauagi, 329 ; lus Rd/ua-i hant-mdnas, 
329, 381; brr is ol the work, 329; 
tbe ie-lignm is that ol the Mediaeval 
poems, 7,29 ; often expiesses great 
ie\c rente l'»r Siva, 7,30 ; contains 
many advaita phiases, 330, m»ble 
conceptions in the poem, 330 ; quite 
oithodox, 330 ; the vernacular Gita, 
330; othci works, 329, 38 1 . 

Tuptihd , of Rumania, ibq, 7/17. 

l'n Ayd lit Civadhula f 364. 

Turkestan, 104. 

'1 w ice-born caste-., 31 ; education ol, 31 ; 
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flesh-eatiug by, Si ; liteiature of, 
36 ff., 79 ff. ; characteiistic of in early 
times, 37 ; the twice-born fall into 
two groups, Si. 

Uchchhishja-Ganapatyas, 270. 

Udaipur, 306 n. 2. 

{' ddna , a book of Buddhist verse, 71, 
392 - 

l ’ ddnavarga , 398. 

Udasis, 340. 

U day ana, author of the Knsumdfijali, 
22i f 222, 369, 370 ; assails Bhaskara, 
221 ; other woiks, 223, 224, 370. 

Uddyotakara, 178, 370; was a BaSupata 
teacher, 191. 

Udgatri, 6, 7, 14, 17, 18, 21 ; education 
of, 1 8f. 

Udgitd A 193. 

Ujjini, 260. 

( jjva l anilamani , 376. 

Uma, wife of Siva, 47, 150, 197. 

Umanandanatha, 358, 359, 389. 

Umapati, title of 6iva, used for Uma- 
pati Sivacharya, q. v. 

Umapati Dhara, 306, 378. 

Umapati Sivacharya, one of the Achar- 
yas of the Tamil 6aiva Siddhanta, 
255 n. 4, 257, 258, 386. 

Umasvati, a Jain thinker, 136, 164, 219, 
400; his date, 164; his sutra, 136, 
164, 165. 

Uma-ydmala T., 265. 

Unknowable, the, i.e. the Atman in the 
Upanishads, 56, 59; to be appre- 
hended by yoga, 59. 

Un mai-neri-vilakka, 258, 386. 

Vnmai Vtlakka , 257, 258, 386. 

Upade&a, comm, on Sarvastivadin 
Sutra Pipika, 108. 

Lpadc/a-kandali, 2S0, 402. 

I padesaratnamdld, 380. 

U Imdehirnaindkara , 402. 

L /pade&a-sahasrty 171. 

LpadelaSata, 402. 

Upagamas, 193. 

i pdti-pariprich ch h d -s uti a , 395, 

Upamitibhavaprapanchdkathd , 2 1 5, 

401. 

Upahgas of Jain Canon, 399. 

L pants had Brahmana , 2 7 . 

Upanishads, 364 ; the name, 54 ; rise of 
the philosophy, 52 ; formed in free 
discussions, 53 ; taken into Vedic 
schools, 53 ; therefore taught by 
Brahmans only, and open to twice- 
born only, 54, 87, 244; the early 


prose Upanishads, 54; date of, 55 ; 
teaching of, 55 ff. ; pessimism in, 57 ; 
quality of, 57 ; verse Upanishads, 58 ; 
date of, 58 ; teaching of, 58 ; philo- 
sophy of, 59 ; yoga pi act ices in, 59 ; 
the Upanishads appended to the 
Brahmanas as §ruti, 60, 126; their 
teaching not systematic, 126; later 
Upanishads, 79 ; an early work which 
summed up Up. teaching, 79 ; three 
divergent groups of Upanishads, 80 ; 
the philosophy called the Vedanta, 
1 26 ; summed up in the Vedanta - 
sutras , 126; the Upanishads, along 
with the Gita and the Veddnta-sutras 
forms the Canon of the Vedanta, 173 ; 
commentaries, 121, 171, 223, 236. 

Upapuranas, 139. 

Upasakadakd , one of the Jain Ahgas, 
400. 

Upasana, meditation ; meditative wor- 
ship, 25311. 2. 

I pasargahara-stotra , 400. 

Upatissa, 393. 

Vpendra *V., 183. 

Urddhva-lihga, J03. 

Urddhva-puiulra, the Bhagavata sect- 
mark, 234. 

Urddhva retas, 103, 1450.4, 14711. 1. 

Ushas, 10, 21. 

1 7 sh nish a - v ijaya-dh dr an * , 399. 

Utpalacharya, 259, 386. 

Utpala Vaishnava, 386. 

UtiadTs, an order of DadfipanthI as- 
cetics, 342. 

I ' ttarddhyayana , 400. 

Uttara Mlmainsa, 124, 126. 

Uttara J\ 'Jam), 21711. 2, 218, 219, 
404. 

I Harare fitka, 18. 

Uttara /antra , 397. 

Uyyavandan (A.), 258, 3S5. 

Uyyavandan (B.), 258, 385. 

Vachana, Lingayai sermons in Kanar- 
ese, 264, 387. 

Yachaspatimi&ra, commentatoi, date, 
176, 367, 368; works, 176, 177, 178, 
288, 367, 368, 369, 370; position, 
1 76. 

Vachissara, 394. 

Vacuity, the Mahayana philosophy, 114, 
209; expressed in Prajffaparamita 
sutras, 115, 1 16. 

Vadagalais, 319, 320. 

Vaibhashika, the name of the philo- 
sophy of the Sarvastivadins, 108. 
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Vaikhanasa, heimit, 29. Sec Vana- 
prastha. 

VaikhCmasa Dhanna-stitras, 141, 365, 
366. 

Vaikhanasa Cr ihya-wHi a.\ , 141, 363. 

Vaikhilnasa Samhitas, 142, 187 ; ' in 
accordance with Vedic usage, 181 ; 
used in some 8. Indian temples, 181 ; 
are probably IJhagavala manuals, 
18 1, 374 » °wsled fioni many temples 
by Ramanuja, 1S2, 244 ; still used in 
some temples, 320 ; about a dozen 
Samhitas survive, 321. 

Vaikuntha, 185. 

VairaginTs, 311. 

VaiiagTs, 311, 327. 

Vairochana, 273. 

Vaisali, IUuldhisl Council at, 66. 

Vaiseshika system, me, 95, 369; meant 
for householders, 135; early manual, 
now lost, 80; in didactic Epic, 96 ; 
fundamental document, the J’aiies/u- 
ka-stitra, 133; system, 133!.; oiigin- 
ally atheistic, 134 ; becomes tlieistic 
with Piasastapada, 177, 178; other 
manuals, 177, 223, 289; the Va'sc- 
shika combined with the Nyaya, 224, 
2S9; literature, 369 f. 

I 'ai/rdi/ha-stitra, fundamental docu- 
ment of system, 133, 370. 

I "disc \ h ika-stitra-bha \ hya , or Padartha - 
dharma-saiigi aha , 177, 369. 

Vancshika-stitropaskara , 224, 370. 

Vaishnava, adju’tive from Vishnu. 

Vaishnava Das, 377. 

Vaishnava incarnations, a series, 84, 
*45- 

Vaishnax a literature, 143, 181, 22S, 296, 
.173* 

Vaislmavn Samhitas, sic i'.meharatra 
Samhitas 

Vaishnava sect, 86; heterodox., 82, 9*, 
98; emergence of Sakta ideas, 183. 

\ aishnava worship, 48; in the 6 T/>i, 
88 f.' 

J'aishuavatoshim , 376. 

Vaishnavism, formed in (/Ha, 86 , and 
in didactic Epic, 97 ; no articulated 
Vaishnava thcologx in Gttd, 97* 

Vaisjas, 21, 36; education <4, 31; 
duties of, 40. 

VaUtina-sfttra, 42, 365. 

Vaja-ane) ins, the school of the White 
Ya/iiSj 27, 54, 38. 

Vajj<Vaggd> 2 15, 401 

Vajra, 2 i 1 ; its three senses, 211. 

Vajrahhairava T. } 39S. 


\ r ajrabodhi, 210, 21 2. 
Vajrachchhedikd-prajndparamita-SHtrai 
J $9* 397* 

Vajradhatxlsvari, 272 n. 3. 

/ r ai> a-mantra-dhirusanti-mara 7 ’., 39S. 
Vajiapani, 273. 

Vajrasattvn, 272 n. 3. 

Yajrasekhnra, 212. 
i T aj? as tit hi , 1 1 6, 393, 

I’ti/rastiehT ( .. 3* >4. 

\ ajrayogim, 2 72. 

Valabhi, here the Jain Canon was 
written ami published, 162, 213. 
Vnllabha, 2S7, 312; his account of him- 
self, 313 ; his four disciples, 316; his 
books, 377. 

Vallabhacharya, sect, 3 r 2 ff. ; stand- 
point called Suddhfulvaita, 313 ; doc- 
trine of hhakti , 3 1 3 ; of grace, pushti , 
313; theology. 31 3 f . ; the Vallabha 
iieaven, 314; the cult, 314 ; mantra, 
314; organization of the sect, 314; 
the gums, 314; called Maharajas, 
314 ; worship of the Maharajas, 314 ; 

1 mmoial lty, 315. 318; the Pas- man - 
dall , 315; absorption of the Vish- 
uusvamls, 315; literature, 316, 317, 
376 ; Vallabha aspiration, 314. 
VfiimTki. 47. 

\ iim.i chari v left haml ; epithet of the 
original Sakta sect and its cult, 203, 
26K. 

V.imadeva, 8. 

Vtimakcsi'ara /’., 265. 336, 358, 38K. 
Vam ana, the dwarf, 84 11. 2. 

Vatnana /’ , 139, 179, 372. 

V a tilt a Prahtnana , 363. 

VarhsTvadana, 308, 376. 

Yana, name of one of the ten orders of 
Sankara’s sannyasis, 174. 

Vanaprasth.i, the \wyd, 29; = liermit, 
29, 47; the rule, 29. magic in the 
practice, 32 ; continued to worship, 
29,53; austerities of, 59, 74; ahirhsa, 
76; place in Asramns, 8r. 

Varadaraja, 304, 375. 

Varadatdpaniya t 206, 364, 390. 

/ ’aradottaratapamya U., 364, 390. 
Vaiaha Mihira, 153, 390. 
i’ardha I\, 139, 179, 310, 372; con- 
tains Sakta material, 357, 389; con- 
tains Math u ni-mah at my a , 376. 

/ a rah a .V., 183 m I, 23611. I. 

\ a rah a Timmappa Das, 375. 

/ * ardha U , 364. 

I a mill T., 389. 

Varatunga Pandya, 347, 383. 
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Vardhamana, 370. 

Vardhamana /\, 405. 

Varivasyd-rahasya , 35X, 389. 

Varna, 5. 

Varnanarhavaniana , 395 . 

Varshagnnya, a teacher of thcistic Yoga, 
seemingly author of the Shashtitantra , 
94, 368. 

Vanina, 2, 3, 10, it, 21. 

Vasishlha, 8. 

Vdsislitha Dharmct s/lira , 80, 365. 

Vasishtha S\, 388. 

Vasubandhu, a Buddhist leader, 129; 
first a Saivastivadin, then a Vijuana- 
vadin, 161 ; date, 129; criticized 
Vaibhashika philosophy, 156; his 
works, 158, 1 60, i6r, 176, 394, 39S. 

Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, too 

Vasudeva, epithet of Krishna, 49 ; in 
Panini, 49; in inscriptions, 8411. 3; 
an epithet of Vishnu, 49; origin of 
the epithet, 50 ; in the doctrine of 
Vyfiha, 98, 184. 

Vasudeva Ghosh, 308, 376. 

Vasudcva I Undo , 278, 280, 402. 

Vasudeva S.irvabhauma, 289,371 ; see 
Sarvabhauma. 

Vasudeva 234, 364, 374. 

Vasugupta, 193, 386. 

Yasumitra, 394. 

Vat a pi, 2 ib. 

Vatsyayana, 123 m 2; 135, 370. 

Vattakcra, 166, 219, 403. 

Viitula A., 193, 264. 

Vayii, 10. 

Viiyu I*., 139, 145, 372, 384 ; rcferied 
to in Alahabharata , 1 56 ; its royal 
genealogies of historical value, 137 ; 
contains Saiva material, 140, 145, 
146, 147, 196. 

Verlahgas, 365. 

Vedanta, name of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 60, 150 ; its influence, 
114; literature, 126, 170, 221, 286, 
367 ; the Canon, called Prasthana- 
trava, 128; varieties of the philo- 
sophy, 127, 138, 170b; influence, 
158, 161, 273, 278, 282 ; in the GW, 
90 ; admixture of Sahkhya ideas, 228, 
286, 287; the Vedanta in Europe, 288. 

Vedanta-desika, a teacher of the S11- 
Vaishnava sect, 189, 286, 319, 367, 
380. 

Vedanta-dipa , 379. 

Vedant a-kalpalatikd, 2 86, 368. 

Vedanta- ka/pataru, 222, 368. 

Vt ddnia-kalpatant-parimaid, 368. 


Veda nta- kaustubha, 222, 240, 287, 376. 

J r edanta-kanstubha-p t abhd, 376. 
Vcddnta-parijata saurabha , 240, 376. 
Veda nta-ratna , 376. 

Vedanta,- sara, 286, 368, 379. 
Vcdanta-siddh d nta-m ukt avail, 368 . 
Veddnia-sutra-anub/idshya, 316, 377. 
Vedanta-s ut?-a-bhdshya , 368. 
Vedanta-sutra-bhdshya of Vishnusvami, 
. 175 - 

Vedanta-s ntras, 126, 368; teaching, 
127 ; influenced by Gltd, 128; date, 
94, 123; held to be inspired, 127 ; no 
doctrine of Aldyd in sutras, 173; 
along with the Upanishads and the 
GW, forms the Canon of the Vedan- 
ta, 173; is smriti, not iruti, 173. 

I r cddnta - tattva-s dr a , 380. 

Veda rth a - sahgrak a , 242, 379. 

Vedas, eternity of, 125. 

I r e da sd ra - V Ira-Sai va- Ch intdmani , 387. 
Veda-vyasa, 369. 

Vedi, 14. 

Yedic Schools, see Schools. 
Vegetarianism, 263. 

Verna Reddis, 347. 

Vemana, 346, 383. 

Venkata Das, 375. 

Vehkata-nalha, 380. 

Vehkatcsvara, a temple in Tirupati, 
1 81 ; Vishnu and Siva were wor- 
shipped_in it as equals, 181, 320. 
Velikaya Ary a, 304. 

Vernaculars, 284. 

Vibhajjavadin school, a Buddhist school 
in Ceylon, 68. 

Vibhaiiga , 393. 

Vibhasha : comm, on Sarvastivadin Vin- 
aya and Abhidharma, 108. 

/ ’ibhdshu-Zastra, 107, 108. 

Vibhuti, 261. 

I'/chdrasagara, 382. 

Vidagdlia-madhava , 376. 

Vidhi, 25, 251. 

Vidhi-rasdyana , 286, 367. 

Vidhiviveka of Mandanairnsra, 169, 367. 
Vidyananda, 217, 219, 371, 404. 
Vidyaniitha, 268, 358. 

Vidvapati, 306, 307, 30R, 378. 

Vidydva ijayantl, 377. 

Vidyesvaras, 185. 

Vijaya A., 193. 

V ija> a Das, 375. 

Vijayanagara, 285, 312. 

Vijiiana Bhairava Tantra , 352, 386. 
Vijtiana Bhikshu, 228, 287, 289, 290, 
368, 369. 
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Vijndud-gUd, 373. 

Vijndndmrita, 287, 368. 

Vijfuinavada Buddhism, 273, 274 ; liter- 
ature, 397. 

Vikhanas, 29. 

Vikramdrjuna Vi jay a, 2S2, 404. 

Vikrama&Ila, a Tantnk Buddhist Univ- 
ersity, 225, 272. 

Vi mala A., 193. 

Vimala Suri, 165, 400. 

I ' imdnavatthu , 39 2 . 

Vimiakdrikdprakat ana, 3, 98. 

/ ihd-venba, 258, 386. 

Vinaya Bitaka, the Discipline basket of 
the Buddhist canon, 66, 67, 68, 391 ; 
source 0^69; Buddhaghosha’s comm, 
in Chinese, 155, 392 ; Vina),i of 
many schools, 207. 

Vinayavijaya, 403. 

Vindhya mountains, 149. 

Vindhyachal, 283 n. 1. 

Vipdka, one of the Jam Angus, 
400. 

Vlrabhadra, 1 20, 400. 

Vlrachandra, 309, 311. 

Virai harita , 401. 

Virakta Jangamas, 262. 

Viraktas, an order of Dad ii pant hi asce- 
tics, ^ 342. 

Vi; a-Saiva dt hdra-h austubha, 387. 

Vi; a-Saiva-di hara-pradipikd , 387. 

Vira- Saiva-chandrikd , 387. 

Vira-Saiva-dharma-siromani, 387 

Vira-Saiva-mala-prakd s'ikd, 387. 

I T lra- Sail'd- mala-*. aiip; aha, 387. 

/ ' irasaivamrita , 3S7. 

Vtra-Saiva-pradipikd, 387. 

Vira Saivas (A), 191, 239, 386; mean- 
ing of the name, 261 ; called also 
Lingnyats, 1 91 , 259; call themselves 
Mahe&varas, not Basil pat as, 191 ; use 
Agamas, 19 1 ; do not accept doctrine 
of incarnations of Siva, 191 ; rise of 
the sect, 259 ; their monasteries, 259, 

260 f. ; gui us, 261, 26 2; theology, 
261, 264; temples, 262; the six 
st ha la* or stages 261, 264 ; worship, 

261 ; linga, 261 ; lehquaiy, 261 ; 
ashtavarna, 261 ; meditation, 261 ; 
padodaka, 261 ; social organization 

262 J., 264; main.ige, 263; dining, 
263; burial, 263; vegetarians, 263; 
abstainers, 263; child-man inge, 263; 
widow-remarriage, 263 ; release, 263 ; 
literature, 264, 353, 386; Vachanas, 
264; Buranas, 264. 


Vira S.mas (IB, of the Right-hand 
%sakla # inovenn nt, 35S. 

/ tra - Saird - san'otka; sha - pradipika , 

V -’ S 7- 

virasena, 217. 

I dra sidl'd, 400. 

Vire^vara, 373. 

J r tn'S 7 'a; a Paddhati, 373. 

\ irupaksha Bandit, 353, 387. 

1 'isawidda (a taka, 403. 

Vi&esha, t. t. of Vaiseshika system, 13,4. 

Vishnu, a Vedic god, 10, 21, 22, 32, 
47, 48, 58, 97 ; in second stage ot 
Kpic, 83 ; in Rdmdyana, book l, 84 ; 
in the Trimurti, 148 f. ; centre of 
the first real sect, 81, 84; identified 
with Bmhman and with Krishna 
in the (Aid, 86, 97; his thousand 
names, 97 ; a panegyric, 97 ; a hymn 
of praise, 97 ; conjoined with Sesha 
and Brahma in didactic Kpic, 98; his 
incarnations, 84, S3, 86, 98, 143 , has 
foui forms, 102 ; adored by Bhagava- 
tas as equal with Siva, 142 b, 173, 

1 8 1, 182 ; one of the Kive Cods, 179; 
often represented in worship by the 
Salagrdma, 2930. 2; sometimes by 
a toiloisc, 294 n. 1 . 

Vishnu-bhakti, taught by all the bhakti 
sects to Sudrns and Bauchamas, 244. 

Vishnu- Brahman, 1 49. 

Vishnukianta, 336. 

Vishnu J\, 139, 372; date, 140, 143; 
is a Bafichariitia Vaishnava vvoi»k, 
Ho, 143, 144; contains much ‘cos- 
mic' material, 137; In st represents 
the old I ‘m anas, 144; life of Krishna 
appended to royal genealogies, 
gives much space to Knshnn-legond, 

1 4 .3 f , 151 ; theology, 144; iela*ion 
to Git fl , 144 f. 

Vishnu Burl, 22911. 1, 302, 373. 

Vish n it rah a shy a , 303, 373. 

Vishnusiiiha, 334. 

Vnhnusmriti , 141 f., 366. 

Vishnusvfuni, founder of Vishnusvfmn 
sect, 222, 234, 233, 238, 287; a 
dualist, 236; his works, 23S, 2S7, 373 

Vishnusvaml sect, 235; recognize Kad- 
lifi, 237 ; their mantras, 233, 239 ; 
their literature, 238,304, 373; Sam- 
pradaya, 327 ; their sect-mark, 304;. 
their monasteries, 304 ; influence, 307, 
312; hold the samuchchhaya docti me, 
2 21 ; decline of the sect, 304 ; a few 
ascetics left, 304. 

Visit nut attva S. f 184. 
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Vishnuvardhana, 245. 

Vi&ishtadvaita form of the Vedanta 
philosophy, 241, 287, 29 7, 319, 326, 
349* 

Vis tiddJmnaggi, 154, 393. 

Vi&vamhhara MiSra, 307. 

Visvamitra, 8. 

Vi fan nand a 7 \, 384. 

Visvanfitha Panchanana, 289, 370, 371. 
Vi&vapani, 273. 

Vikvaiadhya, one of the five original 
Lihgayat ascetics, 260. 

Vihasdra 71, 354, 389. 

Vitardgastuti , 280, 402. 

Vithoba, the Vishnu ofPandharpur, 300. 
Vifthal, 301. 

Viljhal Das, 375. 

Vitthalnatha, 314, 316, 377; his fom 
disciples, 316. 

Vivasvant, 2. 

Vivekachintamani , 383, 3S7. 
Vivekamafljat i, 280, 402. 

Vivekananda, 357. 

Vivekasindhu, 296, 373, 

Vivekavildsa, 280, 402. 

Vopadeva, 231, 234, 269, 297. 359, 
374- 

Vrindavana Diisa, 310, 377. 

VrishnidaSd , 400. 

Vritti Prabhdkara , 382. 

Vyakarana, 42. 

Vyapi-Vaikuntha, the Vallabha heaven, 

, .V4- 

Vyasa-raja-svami, 375. 

Yyar'aliara, 400. 

Vyotna .S'., 23611. j. 

Vyuha, lit. ‘expansion’, a Yaishnnva 
doctrine, 9S, 99, 184. 


Warangal, 26 5. 

Warkaris, 302. 

Western Paradise, j 17 . 

White Island, 99. 

White Yajus , 20, 26. 

Widows, remarriage of, prohibited, 41, 
81 ; ascetic life of, 81 ; lemarriage 
pennitted, 263. 

Women, had no part in the ancient 
Hindu education, 31 ; some shared in 
philosophic discussions, 53. 


Yab-yum, 265. 

Yadava-bhashya , 222, 368. 

Yadava-giri, in Mysore, 248. 
Yddava-gi/i Mdhdtmya found in the 


Narada and the Matsya Purdnas , 
190. 

Yadava Prakasa, 222, 242, 243 n., 368, 

379 - 

Yaga, worship, 186. 

Ydjfiavalkya D h armada? Ira, 14 r, 206, 
366. 

Ydjiiavalkya V., 364. 

Yajurveda , 15, 20, 363 ; age of its for- 
mulae, 21; their magic power, 19, 
21 ; relation to Rik, 20; formation 
of, 20, 25 ; Saihhitas and Brahmanas 
of the Yajurveda , 25, 26; religion, 
20 fif., 30 ff., 363 ; ritual, 363. 

Yajus -- Yajmvcda. 

Varna, 2, 23. 

Yamaha , 393. 

Yamala, 265. 

Yamala Tantras, 265. 

Yamun.icha.rya, 241, 242; his works, 

379 - 

Yantra, a diagram possessing occult 
significance and power, used in sects 
under Sakta influence, 186, 189, 202, 

^> 3 > 353 , 357 ? 35 8 * 

J asadilaka, 2 79, 282, 404. 

Yasomitra, 161, 394. 

) ' at i-dharma- samite h( hhaya,2\?, n.,379. 

Yattndramatadipika , 320, 380. 

Yavanas, i.e. lonians, Greeks, 83. 

Yoga, the word, 59 ; Yoga practices, 39, 
60, 132 ; purpose of these practices, 
132 ; Yoga meditation on Om , 103. 

Yoga philosophy, 44; rise of, fir ; in 
Arthaidslra , 93 ; an eaily manual, 
now lost, 80 ; in the Gita, 90 ; in 
Mail ray ana l\, 93 ; in didactic Epic, 
93, 97 ; probably atheistic origin- 
ally, 93; theislic in didactic Epic, 
93; in Chulikd V., 93; in Yoga 
Upanishads, 94 ; the chief document 
is the Yoga-sutras, 131 ; the system 
of the sutras, 132 f. ; relation to Sah- 
khya, 132 ; open to all Hindus and 
Outcastes, 133; Yoga ascetics called 
Yogis, 133, 289 ; other manuals, 177, 
223, 289, 369; described by Alberuni, 
223. 

Yoga Upanishads, 80, 94 b, 201. 

Yoga-bhdshya , see 1 oga-sutra-bhdskya. 

Yogachara, a name for the Vijnanavada, 
132, 160. 

) ogdrhiira-bh ami sdstra of Asanga, 
160, 397. 

) T ogach u j d man i U., 364. 

Yogaja , name of an Agatna, 193. 

Yogakundali l 364. 
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Yoga-man /an, 3S4. 

Yoganidra, sister of Krishna, 1 pjn. 10 
Yoga-pada, one jli vision of the contents 
of Samhitas, Againns, Tnntras, 1S4. 
Yogarahashya> 379. 

Yogaruj.i, 386. 

Yoga ulrasaiigr aha, 2S9, 369. 
Yoga-iastra, 280, 401. 

Yogahkhd U., %, 364. 

Yoga rut? a, 123, 131, 164, 369; date, 
r 9‘t> 1 2 3> »3« f. 

1 'oga-sutra-h/iashya , 94, 177, 369. 

Yoga tat tva l 7 ., 95, 364, 

Yogardihara , 394. 


1 'i\,!-~'(irttikd. 369 . 

} 1 'lists ft [ha- K dm tty ana, 222, 228, 

230. 29f), 373. 

) ogavatdra, 397. 

Yogi, an ascetic of the N oga school, 
133. 289. 

, 354, 3S9. 

Yudhishfhiia, 151. 

Yu gas, 146 
) v//7j jjiitfdsa/iij, p3. 

Zoroaster, 3, 12, 132 
Zoroastrianism, 2, 12, 287; tn India, 
168. 
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